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ADVERTISEMENT. 



As the following directions were intended for 
the conduct of the families of the authoress's own 
daughters, and for the arrangement of their table, 
so as to unite a good figure with proper economy, 
she has avoided all excessive luvwy, such as essence 
of ham, and that wastrful expenditure of large 
quantities df meat for grwy, which so greatly 
contributes to keep up the price, and is no less in- 
jurious to those who eat' than to those whose penury 
obliges them to abstain* Many receipts are given 
for things, which being in daily Vse, the mode of 
preparing them may be supposed too well known to 
require a place in a cookery-hook ; yet how rarely 
-do we saeet withfne melted butter^goodtoast and 
water, or well-made coffee! She makes no apo" 
logy for minuteness in some articles, or for leaving 
others unnoticed, because she does not write for pro- 
fessed cooks. This little zcork would have been a 
treasure to herself when she first set out in life, and 
she therefore hopes it may prove useful to others. 
In that expectation it is given to the Public; and 
as she will receive from it no emolument, so she 
trusts it will escape without censure. 
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Plate Art of Cookery^ tofyce Title 
Plate I to face pq^ xsqi. 

3 ....:. . XXV. 
4 xxviL 

6 aiid 7 (wUhtlie printed kqf of expla* 
nation, pages *28 and *29, placed 
between them) tofacc each other, and 
stand between pages 28 and 2d. 

8 to face page 81 

9. ......8^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 

FOR THB USE Or 

THE MISTRESS OF A FAMILY. 



In every rank^ those deserve the greatest praise, wiio 
best acquit themsel^ of the duties, iii^hich their station 
requires. Indeed tim line of conduct is not a matter of 
choice but of necessity, if we would msuntain the dignity 
of our character as rational beings. 

In the variety of female acquirements, though domes- 
tic occupations stand not so high in esteem as they for- 
merly did, yet when neglected, they produce much human 
misery. There was a time wjien ladies l^new nothing beyond 
their own family concerns ; but inthe present day there are 
many who know nothing aboiU them. Each of these ex- 
tremes should be avoided : but is there no way to unite 
in the lemale character, cultivation of talents and habits 
of usefiilness? Happily there are still great numbers ip 
every situation, whose example proves that this is possi- 
ble. Instances may be found of ladies in the higher 
ifalks of life, ^ho coodescend to examine the accounts 
of their house-steward ; and, by overlooking and wisely 
directing the expenditure of that part of their husband's 
income, which faUs under their own inspection, avoid 
the incon vjeniences of embarrassed circumstances. How , 
much more necessary, then, is domestic knowledge in 
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' tliose whose limked fortunes pitfss on their attention con- 
sideratkxw of the strictest economy ! There ought to be 
a material difference in the degree of care which a per- 
son of a large and independent estate bestows on money 
concerns, and that of a person in confined circumstances: 
, yet both may very commendably employ some portion 
of their time and thoughts on thi? subject. The custom 
. of the times tends in some measure to abolish the dis- 
. tinctions of rank; and the education given to young peo- 
ple, is nearly the same in all: but though the leisure' of 
the higher may be well devoted tojglegant accomplish- 
ments, the pursuits of those in a middle line, if less or- 
namental, would better secure their own happiness and 
that of others connected with them. We somethnes 
bring up children in a manner calculated rather to -fit 
them for the station we wish, than that^which it is likely 
they will actually possess; and it is in all cases worth th^ 
, while of parents to consider whether the expectation or 
hope of raising their offspring ^ibove their own situation 
. b^ well-founded. 

The cultivation ©f the miderstanding aiid disposition, 

; however, is not here alhided to; for a judicious im- 

. provement of 'both, united to firm and early taught re- 

. ligious principles, would enable the happy possessor of 

, these advantages to act well on all occasions; nor would 

young ladies find domestic knowledge a burthen, or in- 

' consistent with higher attainments, if the rudiments of it 

were hiculcated at a tender age, when activity is $• 

. i laftasing. If employment be thesome to a healthy child, 

if«^ic fiLuH must be traced to habits which, firom many 

causes, are not at present favourable to the future con- 

'^-doGt^yt women. It frequently happens, that before im- 
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prefsioDS of duty are made on the mmd, ornameut^ 

education commeBces ; and it erer after takes the lead t 

thus, what should be only the enibcllishinent^ becomes 

(he main business of life. There is no opportunity of 

attarning a knowledge of femily management at school; 

and during vacations, all subjects that might interfere 

with amusement are aWided. 

Wiien a giri, whose family moves In the higlier ranks 
of life, returns to reside at her father's house after com* 
pleting her education, her introduction to the gay wx>rld^ 
-gmd a 'Continued course of pleasures, persuade her at 
QBee tkat she was born to be the ornament of 'fiifhionable 
circles, rather than to ^toop (as she would conceive it) 
to undertake the arrangement of a family, tliongh by that 
Cleans she might in various ways augment the satisfaction 
find comfort of her parents. On the other hand, per* 
sons 'Of an inferior sphere, aad especially in the lower 
order .of middling iife, are almost always anxious to 
^ive^eir children sucii advantages of education as them* 
selves did not possess. Wh^her their indulgence be 
productive of the happiness so kindly aimed at, must be 
judged by the effects, which are not very favourable, if 
M^hat has been taught has net produced humility in her* 
self, and increased gratitude and respect to the authors 
of her being. Were a young woman brought to rdish 
home society, -and the calm delights of agreeable occu* 
patioQ, before she entered into the delusive scenes of 
pleasure, presented by the theatre and other dissipations, 
it is probable she would soon make a comparisoEi much 
in fiavour of the former, especially if restraiat did not 
jgivC'to the latter additional relish. 

If w« carry ou our observations to married life we shall 
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iindalo^ 0f employ ment to be the source of unnumbefed 
pleasures. To attend to the nui^iiig, aad at kast early 
instruction of children, and rear a healthy progeny in the 
^.ays of piety and usefulness : — to preside over the family 
jtfid regulate 4be income allotted to its maintenance: to 
indke heme the sweet nfugepf a husband fatigued by in;- 
tercourse with a jarring world : to be his enlightened comp 
panipn and the chosen friend of bis heart: these, these, 
;ire woman's duties 1 and delightful ones they are, if 
haply she be married to a man whose soul can duly e»* 
iimate lier woith, ^nd who will bring, his share to tbe 
cpmrnon stock of felicity. . Of such a woman, one. may 
truly sa^, « Happy the man who can call ber his wife. 
iUessed are the children who call her mother/' 

Wben we thqs observe ber, ^exercising her activity and 
lielt abilities in impropriate cares and increasing jex« 
cellence, are we not ready tp say, she is the agent for 
igpod of that benevolent Beii^, who placed her on earth 
fb fulfil such sacped oblig^ions, oof to *. ^te the talentf 
committed to her ""^ V- ? 

When it is. thus evident that the high intellectual at- 
tainments may £nd exercise in the multifarious occupa* 
lions «f t)ie daugbi^> the wife, the mother, and the mis- 
treses of the bou^e, can any one urge that the female mind . 
.Is co^iifact^d b|y domestic en^oy? It is however a great 
comfoi;t that the duties .of life are within, the reach of 
4iupib]er abilitief!^ and that Ac whose chief aim. is to fulM 
thenif will, rarely ever £iil. to acquit beraelf well. United 
Mi^, and p^ri^aps. crowning aH the virtues of the female 
4Bl^uaj9ter,|.is that well-directed ductility of miad^ which 
occasionally bends its.attentapo to the smaller ol^eets.qf 
ilfe, kpo)ffring.^p[i to beofbenicaccel^ lets. essential dian 
^e greater. 
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Hence the direction of a table h no inconsiderable 
branch of a lady's concern, as it involves judgment iu 
expenditure ; respectability of appearance ; and the com- 
fort of her husband and those who partake their hospi- 
tality. 

The mode of covering the table diflfers in taste. It is 
not the multiplicity of things, but the choice, the dre«- 
* ing, and the neat pleasing look of the whole, which' 
gives respectability to her who presides. Too much, or 
too little dinners are extremes not uncommon : the latter 
is in appearance and reality the effort of poverty or pe^ 
iiuriousness to be gcnted; and the former, if constantly 
given, may endanger the circumfltances of those who dsp 
not affluent. 

Generally speaking, dianets are far less sinnphiouSj 
than formerly, when half a doz«n dishes were svpplied 
i^ what one now costs ; consequently those wh66€ for- 
tunes are not great, and who wish to make a genteel ap«^ 
plarance, without extravagance, rej^ulate their table ac- 
cordingly. 

^Perhaps there 2xst few incidents in which the respecta^ 
bility of a man is more immediately felt, than the style 
of dinner to which he accidentally may bring home a « 
visitor. Every one is to Hve as he can afibrd, and the . 
meal of the tradesman ought not to emulate the enter- \ 
tainraents of the higher classes, but if two or three dt^hes 
are' well served, with the usual saude^, the taS^e-linea . 
clean, the small sideboard nrdHy laid^^and all\tliat'\s " 
necessary be at hand, the expectation of the.^Hisoaha , 
ana fnend will be gratified, because no irregu^rity'of 
oom^tic arrangement will disturb the social mtercourse. ^., 
the same observatloiv holds good' <$n a largi^r scale. Ir ., 
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all situations of life, the entertainmotit should be no less 
suited to the station, than to the fortune of the enter^ 
tainer, aud to the number and rank of those Invited. 

"The manner of carving is not only a very necessary 
branch of information, to enable a lady to doifae honours 
of her table, but makes a considerable difierence m the 
consumption of a family : and though in large parties 
she is so much assisted as to render this knowledge z^ 
parently of less consequence, yet she must at times fed 
the deficiency ; and should not fail to acquaint herself 
with an attainment^ the advantage of which is evident 
everyday. 

I Iifdeed, as fashions are so fleeting, itas more dian pre* 
bs^^^that before the end of this century, gceat atten* 
lion to guests may be again the mode, as it was in the 
commencement of the last. Some people haggle meat 
^^p n^uchj as not. to be able to help half-a-dozen persons 
. decently from. a large .tongue, or a sirloio of beef; and 
the dish goes away ^th the appearance of having been 
gnawediby dogs. If the daughters of the family were to 
take the. head of. the table under the direction of their 
raother> they .would fulfil its duties with grace, in the 
same easy .manner as an early practice in other domestic 
affairs gradually j^ts tliem for their own future houses. 
Habit alone can .make good cacvers^ but some principal 
directions ^re hereafter j;iven, with a reference to t£e an- 
nexed plates. 

The mistress of a femily «hould always remember that 
the welfare and good management of the house depend 
on the eye of the superior ; and consequently that no- 
thing b too trifling for her notice, whereby .waste may- 
be avoided ; and this attention is of more importance 
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BOW that the price of every necessary of life is increased 
to a& enormous degree^ 

If a lady has never been accustomed, wkile single, to 
Hatik of family management, let her not upon that ac- 
count fear that she cannot attain it ; she may consult 
others who are move experienced,, and acquaint herself 
with the necessary quantities of the severat articles of 
family expenditure, in proportion to the number it con- 
sists of, the proper prices to pay,. &c. &c. 

Aminnte account of the annual income, and the times 
of payment,, should be taken in writing ; likewise an esti* 
nateof the supposed amount of each article of expense ; 
and those who are early accustomed to calculations 'on 
domestic articles^ will acquire so accurate a knowledge 
of what their establishment requires, as will give them 
the happy medium between prodigality atd parsimony, 
without acquiring the character of meanness. 

Perhaps few branches of female education are so use- 
ful, as great readiness at figures. Accounts should be 
regularly kept, and not the smallest article omitted to be 
entered ; and if balanced every week and montli, &c. 
the income and outgoings will be ascertained with faci- 
lity, and their proportions to each other be duly ol> 
sei^ved.. Somtt peopJe fix on stated sunm to be appro- 
priated to each different article, and keep the money in 
separate purses; as house, clothes, pocket,, education 
of children, &c. Whichever way accounts be entered, 
a certain mode should be adopted, and strictly adhered 
to. Many women are unfortunately ignorant of the state 
of their husband's income ; and others are only made 
acquainted with it, when some speculative project, or 
profitable transaction, leads them to make a false ebti- 
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inateuof (^hoi can be iiforded; and it too often happens 
tkathyth. parties, far from coiisuHmg each other, 8quan-« 
dri* bojone^' in -ways that they, would even.wish to forget :| 
^h^reafi>nania|^ should be a state of mutual and perfect- 
cmifidefaae, and similarity of pursuits, which would se-; 
OBfd thathi^iBess it was intended to bestow. \ 

.)/E^reiare to maqy- yaliiabla women who excel aar 
wiytfiSfUhatit is a fair inf^eactt^fliere would be fev ex« 
Usptagui^'biiia^ wen ihcy consnlted by their husbands 
on subjects that concern the mutual interest of both part 
iktSili ^t(ith the knowledge of the writer of these pages 
ni^Sr^aifaiJifaMve been reduced to poverty by t(Kf i»an4 
«f>6(}eBfaH9siA.tfaeinan on tiie subject of his affaits ; and 
tbau^I>:odEtJiese:'9C<»8ion8 the. women iint^ blamed, it 
la»afte^uiirds appeared,' that they. never wei^e allowed a^ 
lario^ aof !es^iii^^ or suffered to reason upop wlMfJtMHiie^ 
times appeared to them imprudent. 
■-: Many families have owed their prosperity full as much 
tQ the profnriety of female management, as to the know<^' 
ledge and activity of the &ther. 

r ' The lady dt a'^ncral officer observed to her man- 
eook, father laitw^d^ly b'dl was higher than usual. 
Some excdse was ofiereid; — to which she replied: — 
f Such is: the sum I have allotted to house-keepings 
should it be exceeded one week, the next must repay it 
The generaV/^'ill have na public day this week." ^e 
fault was never repeated. 

5 f March's *^Fabirly Book-keeper," is a very useful 
Work;- ^Mid saves much trouble; the various articles of 
eitp^hse being printed, with a column for every day in 
the year, so thai at one view the amount of expenditure 
€>n eacbj and the total; sum may be'known* 
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"Rtaif litoiitfjr should' be paid fat tU fudi tfatogi a& 
ewae mi iiit« treefcly biftb) md-srea tm tbtm » check 
]« neccttary. The best pfaiccis for ptfcdmfaig ihoutd be 
Jttendcpd to^ In some atfticlet a^ dbcooiit of five pin 
cent istdhwred for ready moncrf in Londlm «id otbc9 
laige cities,. end those who thus pay areusmUj^l bes§ 
te^cd. Uader die idea cpf bvyiiq^ che^, nH»gr f(^ ttf 
new sbefMy bat itis safest to deal with people el, aelafr 
Wished okedil^wto 'do aat di^ose of go«ds by ppdi* 
aetitagL.) ' i - t - J 2 .0 

To^ iiiMire 'li 'Jdt nilert widt fef thefa* Hsoaey injvnk tbaaif 
p«atly, besides tlHt a higherprlce nnntii9yiidvu^H9d:JB 
loag \Alik, artlcleritever'boaght are oftea iJaayA*' jtea 
baps the urreg itha T ty aad fottore of ps^fnMOti^iiiay'^ano 
aMidi evil ioAtieaceonf 'tiie |n4ce of* y^riotia attiokss/i aisd 
may «dBtiMbale]lo tfa«>dflBtnitttiQiifiiOf naay. i^snilias foisar 
the highest to the lo^ealt ' i h . \ •: : * ' h)< t>q4£ ^o/riii 

Thus regolariy Gondaeted, the exact state of -niddey 
afiairs will be liaowii with ease ; for it is dday of fiay<* 
ment that oceastom coafosion. A coramon^ace book 
ahoifld be always at^hand, in winch to enter such bibts 
of useful knowladge, and other observatsons as aie given 
by sensible experienced -people. Want of attenUoa to 
what is advised, or sopposing things too minute to ba 
worth hearing, are the causes why so much ignorance 
prevails on necessary subjects, among thoae who are xrat 
backward ia frivolous Ones. 

It is very necessary for a woman to be informed of tho 
prices and goodness of all articles in common use, and 
of the best times, as well as places, for purchasing ibem. 
She should also be acquainted with the coniparative prices 
of provisions, in order that she may ba able to sub%l\lvx\A 

b4 
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those that are most reasonable, when they will answer as 
weU for others of the same kind, but which are more 
costly. A false notion of economy leads many to pur- 
chase aa* bargains, what is not. wanted,, and sometimes 
nefer is used. Were this error avoided, more money 
would remain iet other purposes. It is not unusual among 
lower dealers to put oiT a larger quantity of goods^ by 
assurances that they are advancmg in price ;.and many 
who supply fancy articles are so successful in persuasioo, 
that purchasers not unfrequently go far beyond their 
•ri^^nal^inteBtton, even to their own future disquiet. Som.e 
things: are better for keeping, and, being in constant con- 
sumption, should be laid in accordingly ; such as papcr^ 
soap, and candles. Of these more hereafter* 

To give -unvarying rulos cannot be attempted; for 
people ought lo form tlieir conduct on their .circum- 
stances, but it is presumed that a judicious arrangement 
according to them, will be found equally advantageDus 
to all. The minutiae of mans^ement must be.regulated 
by every one's fortune and rank ; some ladies, not dc* 
iicient in either> charge themselves with giving outji once 
.m a month, to a superintending servant, such quantities 
of household articles, as by observation and calculatiou 
they know to be sufficient, reserving for their own key 
the large stock of things usually laid in for very large 
families in the country. Should there be several more 
visitors than usual, they can easily account for increase 
of consumption, and vice versa. Such a degree of judg^ 
ment will be respectable even in the eye of domestics^ 
if they are not interested in the ignorance of their .eni-» 
ployers ; and if they are, their services will not comptm* 
sate for want of honesty. 
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When young, ladies marry, they frequently conlinue. 
their own maid in the capacity of house-keeper ; who, 
as they may be more attached to their interest tii&n. 
strangers, become very valuable servauts. T6 stiSi^^tiks 
•cononiical obsiervations in this work will bife a» WefdPsis 
the cookery; and it is recommemlable Ift tbeinr td^be 
strictly observant of botl^ which- im the course of i^t^ 
•rtwo, will make them^faiiuliar in the practi^fe.' *' '''• 

It is much to. be feared, that for the waste of inoaiiV'of 
Hie good things that God has given for our uaie, noiimt^, 
the mistress and servants of great houses will hmitfier. 
be called to a strict account. "* "^^[^ . 

Some part of every person's fortuue should t>^ S^i&A: 
to charity; by which Va pious. woman witi build up. 
her house before God, while she that Is fodlbli fi. r. . 
lends nothing to the Lord), pulls it down with her 
hands.'' No one can complain of the want of gifts to 
the poor in this land: — but there is a mode of relief 
which would add greatly to their comfort, and which, 
being prepared from .superfluity, and such materials as 
are often thrown away, the expense would. not be felt.. 
In the latter fart of this work some hints for preparing^ 
the above are given.. "' 

By good hours, especially, early breakfast, a family is 
more regular, and much time is saved. If ordte be 
given soon in. the morning, there will be more time to 
execute them,; and servants, by doing their work' with 
ease, will be more equal to it, and fewer, will be neces- 
sary. ' 

It is worthy of notice that the general expense will; 
be reduced, and much time saved, if every thing be 
ke^t in its proper place, applied to its proper use^ audi. 

b5. 
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mended, ifken the nature of the accident 'Will allow, a% 
soon at broken. 

If the economy of time was duly considered, the use- 
ful affaira transacted before amusements were allowed, 
and a regular plan of employment was daily laid down, 
a great deal might be done without liurry or fatigue ; and 
it "Would be a most pleasant retrospect at the end of the 
year, were it possible to enumerate all tlie yaltrabVe ac* 
^ir9f|ients made, and the good actions perfonned by an 
active womanc 

If the subject of servants be thought ill-timed in a 
book upon Bsimity arrangement, it must be by those whet 
do not recollect that the regularity and good manage* 
ment of the hf^ds will be insufficient, if not seconded 
by these who are to execute orders.. It behaves every 
person to. be extremely carefu^ whom^ he takes into his 
service; to be very minute in investigating the charac* 
(kr he^receites, and eqeally cautious and scrupulously 
j^ust in giving one to others. Were this attended to„ 
jnany bad pttople would be incapacitated for doing 
inischief, by fusing the ttust reposed in them. It 
.may.bfc $»i^ly asserted, thal^^the cobbeiyor waste, which 
j^ but .a, milder epithet for the unfaith^lness of a sec- 
^^ant> will' be laid to tlue charge of ili^i master or mis* 
tress, who knowing, or having welUfounded. suspi^ion^ 
of such faults, is prevailed upon by false pity, or ea- 
4are^t^,.i^ sVde^him ^iptci apethcr place. There are how-*^ 
w^er spme vi»hp ao^uaftyrlunately capricious, and often 
r^fiise ^o give 9, chai^cter because they are displeased 
that a servant leaves their service : but this is unpardon-^ 
able, and an absolute robbery, servants having no in- 
hcritance> and depending on their fair nanoe for employ- 
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aent. To refuse countenance to the evil, and to eiv- 
courage the good servant, are actions due to society at 
large; and such as are honest, fruga], and attentive to 
tiieir duties^ should be liberally rewarded, ivhich would 
encourage merit, and inspire servants with zeal, to acquit 
tliemselves. 

. It may be proper to observe that a retributive justice 
usually marks persons in that station sooner or latffr even 
in this world. The extravagant and idle in seiritude, 
are ill prepared for the industry and sobriety on which 
theif own future welfare so essentially depends. Their 
faults, and the attendant punishment come home when 
ikey have children <tf their own ; and sometimes much 
j^ner. They wUl see their own folly and wickedness 
perpetuated in their offspring, whom they must not ex- 
pect to be better than the example and instruction given 
by themselves. 

It was the observation of a sensible and experienced 
woman, that she could always read the fate of her ser- 
vants who married ; those who had been faithful and in- 
(lustrious in her service, continued their good habits in 
their own families, and became respectable members of 
the community :— those who were the contrary, never 
were successful, afid not unfrequently were reduced to* 
the parish. 

' A proper quantity of household articles should be 
always ready, and more bought in before the others be- 
consumed, to ^prevent inconvenience, especially in the 
tjountry. 

A bill of parcels and receipt should be required, even. 
i£;the money be paid at the time of purchase; and, to > 

h.6< 
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9ro\(\ mistakes, let the goods be ciompared \riththwr 
when brou^t home. 

Though it is very disagreeable to suspect any one** 
honesty, and perhaps mistakes have been unintentional ; 
yet it is prudent to weigh meat, sugars, &c. when brouglit 
hk, and compare with the charge. The butcher should 
be or^jCTedto send the weight With the meat, and the 
book to file these checks, to be examined when tb« 
weekly biH sliall be delivered. 

i. Much trouble and irregularity are saved when there* 
is company, if s«rvaBts are required to prepare the table 
and sideboard in similar order daily. 

AM things likely to be wanted should be ift i«adin^s8 ; 
sugars of diR^rent qualities kept broken, cMrraats vushec^ 
picked, and' perfectly dry, spices pounded, and kept ia 
Yery small bottles closely corked; not meie than will 
lie used ifi four or five weeks should be pounded at a 
time. Much less is necessary than when boiled whole ia. 
gvavies, Stc, 

Where noonings or suppers are served) (and in every 
house some preparation is necessary for accidental' visi»> 
tors) care should be taken to have such things in readi- 
ness as are prop^ for eitherj; a list of several will be sub- 
joined, a! change of which may be agreeable^ and if duly 
managed will be attended with little expense and muck 
convenience. 

' A ticket should be exchanged by the cook for, every 
h)af of bread, which when returned wiU shew the num* 
ber to be paid for; as tallies may be altered, unless one- 
is kept by each party. 

Those who are served with brewer's beer; or any other 
articles not paid for weekly, or on delivery, should kce^ 
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• book /or entering the dates; wbteh wiirnot only serve 
Coprefeot overcharges, but will shew the whole year's 
coosumptioD at one view. 

Ao inventory of furniture, linen, and Cbii^i rfwold 
be kept, and the things examined by it twice a year, or 
oflener, if there be a change of servants ; into each of 
yihond care the articles^ used by htm or her, should be 
entrusted, with a list, as is done with plate. Tickets of 
paichmeut with the £unily name, numbered, and-ipeci- 
fyiog what bed it belongs to, should be sewed on each 
feather-bed, bolster, pillow, and blanket Knives, forks*, 
and house-cloths, are oflen deficient: these accidents 
■uiight be obviated, if an article at the bead of every list 
required the former should be produced whole or broken, 
snd.the marked part of the linen, though all the othecB 
should be worn- out The inducement to care of glass is 
ui some measure removed, by the increased price given 
"for old flint glass.^rThose who wish for trifle-tlishes, but- 
ter-stands, &c. at a lower charge than cut glass, may 
buy them made in moulds, of which there is great variety 
^at look extremely well, if not placed near the more 
beautiful aiticles. 

- The price of starch depends upon that of flour ; the 
best will keep good in a dry warm room for some years>; 
Mierefore when bread is cheap it may be bought to ad- 
vantage, and covered close. 

SuQARS being an article of considerable expense in all 
families, the purchase demands particular attention. The 
theapest does not go so far as that more refined ; and 
.there is difference even in the degree of sweetness. The 
white should be chosen that is close, heavy, and shin* 
ing. The best sort of brown has a bright gravelly look, 



Many good laundresses adrise soaping linen in warmi 
"water the night previous to washing, as facilitating the 
operation with less friction. 

Soap should l>e cut with'a wire or twine, in pieces that 
ivUl make a long square when first brought iu» and kept- 
out of the air two or three weeks ; for if it dry quick, it 
will crack, and when wet, break. Put it on a shelf, leavi- 
ing a space between, and let it grow hard gradually. 
Thus, it will save a full third in the consumption. 

Some of the lemons and oranges used for juice should^ 
be pared first to preserve the peel dI^y ; some should be 
halved, and when s(]ueezed, the pulp cut out, ^nd the out« 
sides dried for grating. If for boiling in any liquid, the- 
first way is best. When tliese fmits are cheap, a proper 
quantity should be bought and prepared as above di-- 
rected, especially by those who live in the country,, 
where they cannot always be had ; and they are perpe-- 
tually wanted in cookery.. 

When whites of eggs are used for jelly, or other pur-- 
poses, contrive to have pudding, custard, &c. to employ, 
the yolks also. Should you not want them for several < 
hours, beat them upiwith a little water,. and put them in. 
a cool place, or they will be hardened, and useless. It 
was a mistake of old, to tbink.that the whites made cakes, 
and puddings heavy; ;.on the contrary, jf beaten long and 
separately, they .contribute greatly, to give lightness, are 
an advantage to- paste, .and make a pretty dish beaten, 
with fruit, to set in cream, &c 

If copper utensils be used in the kitchen, the cook 
should be cliarged to be very careful not .to let the tin be 
rubbed of!Y and to have them fresh doue when the least 
defect appearS). and never to put by any soup, gravy,. 
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kc. intbem, or any metal utensil; stone and earthen 
Tcssels should be provided for those purposes^ as likei^i^e 
plenty of common dishes, that the table set may be used 
to put by cold meat. 

Tin vessels, if kept dunpf soon rust, nrhlch taases 
holes, Fenders, and tin linings of flower-pots, ^c. fthould 
be pamted ^very year ^ two. 

. Vegetables soon sour, and corrode metals and glaaed 
red ware, by which a strong poison is produced. Some 
yean ago} the deatb of ^ereral gentlemen.was occasioned 
at Salt-hill, by the cook sending a ragout to table, which 
the had kept from the preceding day in a coj^r vessel 
badly tinned. 

9 Vinegar, by its acidity, does the same, the glazing be- 
ing of lead or arsenic. 

To cool liquors in ho\ weather> dip a cloth in cold 
water, and wrap it round the bottle t>%o or three times, 
then place it in the sun; renew the process otice or 
twice. 

The best way of scalding fruits, or boiling vinegar, is 
in a stone jar on a hot iron hearth ; or by putting the 
vessel into a sauce-pan of water, called a water-bath. 
- if chocolate, coffee, jelly, gruel, bark, &c. be suffered 
to boil over, the strength is lost. ' 

The cook should be encouraged to be careful of coals 
and cinders : for the latter there is a new contrivance to 
sift, without dispersing the dust of the ashes, by means of 
a covered tin bucket. 

Small coal wetted n>akes the strongest fire for Ihe 
back, but must remain untouched until it^cake. Ctn- 
de«s, lightly wet, give a great degree of heat, an(\ ai:e 
better than coal for furnaces^ ironiog-stoves, and ovcus* 



Hie cook should be charged to take cafe of jelly-b^g^ 
fapes for the collared things, &c. which if not perfectly 
scalded^ and kept dry, give an unpleasant flavour wheir 
next used. 

Cold water thrown on cast iron, when hot, will cause 
it to crack. 

h) the following and indeed all other receipt, though 
the quantities may be as accurately directed as poKnble, 
yet much must be left to the discretion of the person 
who uses them. The different tastes of people require 
more or less of the flavour of spices, salt, garlic, butter# 
ftc which can never be ordered by -general rules ; and 
if the cook has not a good taste, and attention to that of 
her employers, not all the ingredients which nature i%d 
art can furnish, will give exquisite flavour to her di9b^' 
The proper articles should be at hand, and she must pro* 
portion tbem until the true zea$ be obtained, -attd a^iaM^ 
riety of flavour be given to the different diskct served at^ 
4he same time. 

Those who require maigre dishes, will And abuodeoce 
In this little work ; and where they are not strictly so, 
by suet or bacon being directed in stuffings, tbiecook 
must use butter instead ; and where meat graviet,' (or 
stock as they are called) are ordered, those' made of (isl^ 
must be adopted. 



DIUECTIONS FOR CARVING. 

The carvi^ig-kntfe for a lady should be Fight, and of a 
middling size and fine edge. Strength is less required 
than address, in the manner of using it : and to facilitate 
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^, fhe cook should give orders to the butcher to dh'ide 
the joints of the bones of all carcase-joints of mutton/ 
Vunb, and veal, (such as neck, breast, and loin ;) wbiclf 
may then be easily cut into thin slices attached to ther 
adjoining bones. If the whole of the meat belonging to 
each bone should be too thick* a small slice may be taken 
ctf between every two bOneK 

.The more flieshy joints (ds If (let of veal, leg or saddle 
«f rautton, and beeQ sre to be helped in thin slices, 
neatly cut and smooth ; observhig to let the knife pass- 
dolm to the bone in -the mutton and beef joints. 

The dish ^ould not be too far off the carver ; as it 
gives an awkward appearance, and makes the task more 
di^cutt. Attention is to be paid to help every one to a 
part-of such articles as are considered the best. 

In helping fish, take care hot to breaH the ^kes ; 
which in cod and very fresh salmon are large, and con* 
tribute much to the beauty of its appearance. A fw»h- 
knife, not being sharp, divides it best on this accounts 
Help a part of the roe, milt, or liver, to each person. 
The heads of carp, parts of those of cod and salmon, 
sounds of cod, and fins of turbot> are likewise esteemed 
niceties, and are to be attended to accordingly. 

In cutting up any wild-fowl, duck, goose, or turkey, 
for a large party, if you cut the slices down from pinion 
to pinion, without making wings, there will be more 
prime pieces. 

ji Cod's i/ffld— Fish in general requires very little 
carving, the fleshy parts being those principally esteemed. 
A cod's head and shoulders, when in season, and pro- 
perly boiled, is a very genteel and handsome dish. When 
cut, it should be done with a fish-trowel, and the parts 
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about the back-bone on the shoulden- are the most firm: 
and the best. Take ofTa piece quite down to the boae^. 
ij] the direction a, b, c, d, putting in the spoon at a^ c^ 
and with each slice of fish give a piece of the sounds 
which lies undernearth tlie back-bone and lines it« the 
meat of which is thin, and a little darker-coloured tfasfl 
the body of the fish itself: this may be got by passings, 
knife or spoon underneath, in the direction dy /, About . 
the head are many delicate parts, and a great deal of the. ^ 
jelly kind. The jelly part lies about the jaw, bones, and - 
the firm parts within the bead^ Some are fond of the i 
palate, and others the tongue, which likewise may be goi 
by putting a spoon into the mouthw 

Edge-bone nfBcef. — Cut off a slice an inch thick all 
the length from a to S, in (he figure opposite the last pager 
and then help. The soft fat which resembles marrow, 
lies at the back of the bone, below c; the firm fat must 
be cut in horizontal slices at the edge of the meat d. It is 
proper to ask which is preferred, as tastes differ. Tlie 
skewer that keeps tlie meat properly together when boil- 
ing is here shewn at a. lliis should be drawn out before 
it is ser\'ed up ; or, if it is necessary to leave the skewer 
in, put a silver one. 

Sirloin of Beef may be begun either at the end, or by 
cutting into the middle. It is usual to in()uire wliether 
the outside or the inside is preferred. For the oulsitle^ 
the slice shoujd be cut down to the bones; and the sau>9 
with every following helping. SHce tlie inside, likewisej^ 
and give with each piece some of the sgft fat. 

The inside done as. follows eats excellently : Have 
ready some shalot- vinegar boiling hut: mince the meat 
large, and a goadd^al of the fat;. sprinkle it with salt|,ani. 
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l^r fhe ^halot-vinegar and thf gravy on it. Help vHb 
2L spooD, as quickly as possible, on hot plates. 

Round or Buttock of Beef is cut in the same way as 

fillet of veal, in the Jiext article. It should be kept even 

^ a\\ over. When helping the fat, observe not to hack it, 

\ \>utcut it smooth. A deep slice should be cut off the 

Wf before you begin to help, as directed abov£ for the 

Edge-bone. 

Fiikt of Veal. — In an ox this part is round of bee£ 
Ask whether the brown outside be liked, otherwise help 
"the n(^t slice. The bone is taken out, and the meat tied 
elese, before dressings which makes the fillet very solid« 
, It should be cut thin« and very smooth. A stuffing is put 
into the flap, which completely covers it ; you must cut 
^eep into this, and help a thin slice, as likewise •f fat* 
' . From carelessness in not covering the latter with paper, 
it is sometimes driec^l up, to the great disappointment of 
the carver. 

Breast of yeal» — One part (which is called the brisket) 
15 thickest, and has gristles; put your knife about four 
inches from the edge of this, and cut througli it, which 
will separate the ribs from the brisket. Ask which is 
chosen, and help accordingly. 

Calfs Head has SL great deal of meat upon it, if pro- 
perly managed. Cut slices from a to b, in the figure 
opposite prtgt? 22, letting the Jcnife go'close.to the bone. 
In the fleshy part, at the neck end c, there lies the throat 
sweetbread, which you should help a slice of from do d 
with the other part. Many like the eye ; which you 
must out out with the point of your knife, and divide in 
two. If the jaw-bone be taken off, there will be found 
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some fine lean. Under the head is the palate, nrhich i$ 
reckoned a nicety ; the lady of the house should be ao-j 
qiiainted with all things that are thought so, that she ma) 
distribute them among her guests. 

Sfiouldcr of Mutton, — ^This is a very good joint, and 
by many preferred to the leg; it being Very full of gravy, 
if properly roasted, and produces many nice bits. The 
iSgure represents it as laid in the dish with its back uppec^ 
most. When it is first cut, it should be in the holloa 
part of it, in the direction of a, b, and the knife should 
be passed deep to the bone. The prime part of the fat 
lies on the outer edge, and is to be cut out in thin slice* 
in the direction e. If many are at table, and the hollow 
part cut in the line a, b, is eaten, some very good and 
delicate slices may be cut out on each side the ridge of 
the blade-bone, in the directions, d. The line betweea 
these two dotted lines, is that in the direction of whick 
the edge or ridge of the blacf e-bene lies, and cannot be 
cut across. 

Leg of Mutton, — A leg of wether mutton (which is the 
best flavoured) may be known by a round lump of £it at 
the edge of the broadest part, as at a. The best part is 
in tlie midway, at b, between the knuckle and further 
end. Begin to help there, by cutting thin deep slices 
to c. If the outside is not fat enough, help some from 
the side of the broad end in slices from e to/. This part 
is most juicy; but many prefer the knuckle, which in 
iSne mutton will be very tender though dry. There are 
very fine slices on the back of the leg: turn it up, and 
cut the broad end ; not in the direction you did the other 
side, bAit longways. To cut out the cramp-bone, take 
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( XXV ) 

Md <^ the shank with your left-hand, and cut down to 
tt thigh-bone at d ; then pass the knife under tlie cramp* 
bone in the direction, d, g. 

Afore Suarter of Lamb. — Separate the shoulder from 
Ihe scoven (which is the breast and rilis), by passing the 
knife under in the direction of a, b, c, d, in the figure 
IB^posite the last page ; keeping it towards you horizon- 
, ViUy, to prevent cutting the meat too much off the bones. 
If grass-lamb, the shoulder being large, put it into 
foother dish. Squeeze the j uice of half a Seville orange 
(or lemon) on the other part, and sprinkle a little salt and 
f|epper. Then separate the gristly part from the ribs in 
^ line e, c; and help either firom that, or from the ribs^ 
3a may be chosen. 

Haunch of Venuon, — Cut down to the bone in the line 
4^ b, c, in the figure opposite the next page, to let out 
the gr.vy : then turn the broad end of the haunch to- 
ward you, put in the knife at 6, and cut as deep as you 
caa to the end of the haunch d; then help in thin slices, 
W»erving.to give some fat to each person. There is 
more fat (which is a favourite part) on the left side of c 
and d than on the other ; and those who help must take 
care to proportion it, as likewise the gravy, according to 
the number of the company. 

JUwmck qf Mutton is the leg and part of the loin, cut 
flo AS to resemble haunch of venison, and is to be helped 
at table in the same manner. 

Saddle of Mutton. — Cut long thin slices from the tail 
to the end, beginning close to the backbone. If a large 
point, the slice may be divided. Cut some fat firom the 

ffamn^y i»e.<»|t three ways ; the coi|in^Qx^ method is^ 
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to begin in the middle, by long slices from a to h, 
the centre through the thick fat. This brings to 
prime at first ; which is likewise accomplished by cult 
a small round hole on the top of the bam as at c, and wil 
a sharp knife enlarging that by cutting successive thin 
cles: this preserves the gravy, and keeps the meat moist'^ 

The last and most saving way is, to begin at the h< 
end (which many are most fond of), and proceed 
wards. 

Ham that is used for pies, &c. should be cut from 
under side, first taking off a thick slice. 

Sucking Pig, — ^The cook usually divides the body 
fore it is sent to table, and garnishes the dish with 
jaws and ears. ' • 

The first thing is, to separate a shoulder firom the car- 
case on one side, and then the leg according to the dh'ec-< 
tion given by the dotted line a', b, c. The ribs are thea 
to be divided into about two helpings ; and an ear or ja# 
presented with them, and plenty of sauce. The jointi 
may either be divided into two each, or pieces may be 
ctit from them. The ribs are reckoned the finest part'; " 
but some people prefer the neck-end, between thfc 
shoulders. 

Goose. — Cut off the apron in the circular line a, h, ^, 
in the figure opposite the last page ; and pour into the 
body a glass of port wine, and a large tea-spoonful of. 
mustard, first mixed at the sideboard. Turn the neck 
end of the goose towards you, and cut the whole breast 
in long slices from one wing to another; but only remove 
them as you help ^each person, unless the company is so 
large as to re<juire the legs likewise. Tiiis way givesmoF^ 
prime bits than by making wings. Take off the leg, by 
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putting the fork into the small end of the bose, pressing 
it to the body, and having passed the knife at d, turn the 
leg back, and if a young bird, it will easily separate. To 
take off the wing, put your fork into the small end of the 
pinion, and press it Close to the body ; then put in the 
knife at d, and divide the joint, taking it down in the 
direction, d, e. Nothing but practice will enable people 
to hit ihe joint exactly at the first trial. . When the leg 
and wing of one side are donej go on to the other ; but 
it is not often necessary to cut up the whole goose, unless 
the company be very large. There are two side bones 
^y the wing, which may be cut off; as likewise the back 
8nd lower side-bones : but the best pieces are the breast,' 
and the thighs after being divided from the drum-sticks. 

Hare, — ^The best way of cutting it up is, to put the 
point of the knife under the shoulder at a, in the figure 
opposite (he next page, and so cut all the way down to 
■ the rump, on one side of the back-bone, in the line a,' b, 
I^olhe same on the other side, so that the whole hare will 
"^ divided into three parts. Cut the back into four,, 
vhich with the legs is the part most esteemed. The 
shoulder must be cut off in a circular line, as c, d, a ; 
«)' the pieces neatly on the dish as you cut them ; and' 
*"^o help the company, giving some pudding and gravy 
w every person. This way can only be practised when- 
*"p hare is young: if old, don't divide it down, which 
^"^ J^Cjuire a strong arm : but put the knife between the 
^S ^tidback, and give it a little turn inwards at the 
. ^^ 5 which you must endeavour to hit, and not to 
^alc by force. When both legs are taken off, there is 
^^ lollop on each side the back, then divide tlie back • 
^* tnany pieces- as you please, and tak^ ott X\va 

c 



shoulden, which are by many preferred^ and are call^^ 
the spprtsroan's pieces. When every one is helped, c*^* 
off the head ; put your knife between the upper and low^' 
jaw, and divide them, which will enable you to lay tb»^ 
upper flat on your plate ; then put the point of the kni^^ 
into the centre, and cut the head into two. The ear^ 
and brains may be helped then to those who like them. 

Carve Babbits as directed the latter way for hare ^ 
cuttmg the back into two pieces, which with the legs are 
the prime. 

A FowL — A boiled fowl^s legs are bent inwards, and 
tucked into the belly ; but before it is served, the skewers 
are to be removed. Lay the fowl on your plate; and 
place the joints, as cut off, on the dish. Take the wing 
off in the direction of a to b, in the annexed engraving, 
only dividing the joint with your knife; and then 
with your fork lift up the pinion, and draw the wing to- 
wards the legs, and the muscles will separate in a mere 
complete form than if cut. Slip the knife between the 
leg and body, and cut to the bone; then with the fork 
turn the kg back, and the joint will give way if the bird 
is not old. When the four quarters are thus removed, 
take off the merry thought from a, and the neck-bones ; 
these last by putting in the knife at c, and pressing it 
under the long broad part of the bone in the line c, b : 
then lift it up, and break it off from the part that sticks 
to the breast. The next thing is, to divide the breast 
from the carcase, by cutting through the tender ribs close 
to the breast, quite down to the tail. Then lay the back 
upwards, put your knife into the bone half-way firom the 
neck to the rump, and on raising the lower end it will 
separate readily* Turn the rump from you, and very 
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TXNI80V. 

1. Baanch. 
S. Neck. 

3. Shoulder. 

4. Breast, 



BEEP. 



Hind Quarter. 


Fdre SmrUr. 


1. Sirloin. 


Ij. Middle Rib ; 4 Ribs. 


9. Rump. 


12. Chuck; 3 Ribs. 


3« Edge Bone. 


13. Shoulder or Leg of 


4. Buttock. 


Mutton Piece. 


5. Mouse Buttock. 


i4. Brisket 


6. Veiny Piece. 


15. Clod. 


7. Thick Flank. 


16. Neck or Sticking** 


8. Thin Flank. 


Piece. 


9. Leg. 


17. Shin. 


10. Fore Rib; 5 Ribs. 


18. Cheek. 
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YEAL. 



1. Loin, best End. 

2. Loin, Chump End. 

3. Fillet. 

4. Hind Knuckle. 

5. Fore Knuckle. 



f 6. Neck, best End. 
7. Neck, Scrag End. 
I. Blade Bone. 
9. Breast, best End. 
10. Breast, Brisket End. 



roRK. 





1. The ! 


Sparerib. 




2. Hand. 




3. Belly or Spring. 




4. Fore Loin. 


» 


5. Hind Loin. 




6. Leg. 

4 




* 

MUTTON. 


1. 


Leg. 


6. Shoulder. 


3. 


Loin, l)est End. 


7. Breast. 


3. 


Loin, Chump End. 


A Chine is two Loins. 


4. 


Neek, best Fnd. 


A Saddle is two Neck** 


5. 


Neck, Scrag End. 
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Pigeons, — Cut them in half, either from top t< 
or across. The ^o^^ er part is generally thought ( 
but the fairest way is to cut from the neck to a, 
rather than from c to b, by a, m hich is the most 
able. The figure represents the back of the 
and the direction of the knife is iu the line c, i 
if done the last way. 
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TUBBOT, if good, should be thick, aod the MI7 of 
ijeliowish white ; if of a bluish cast, or thin, they are 
bad. They are in season the greatest part of the sum- 
mer. 

Mium.^— If new, theflesh is of a fine red (the gills 
particularly), the scales bright, and the whole fish i tiflf. 
^hen just killed, there is a whiteness between the 
flakes, which gives great firniness; by keepiitt, this 
^clts down, and the ifish is more rich. The l^ames 
salmon bears the highest price; that caught in the Se- 
^^rn is next in goodness, and is even preferred by some. 
Small heads, and thick in the neck are best 

Cod. — ^The gills should be very red : the fish should 
^ very thick at the neck, the flesh white and firm, and 
«ic eyes fresh. When flabby they are not good. They 
are in season from the beginning of December till the 
«nd of April. 

<S4ate. — If ^ good, they are very white and thick. If 
^ fresh they eat tough, but must not be kept above 
two days. 

Herrings. — If good, their gills are of a fine red and 
the eyes bright; as is likewise the whole fish, which 
must be stiff and finn. 

Soles. — If good, they are thick, and the belly is of a 
cream-colour ; if this is of a bluish cast and .fiabby they 
are not fresh.. They are in the nsiarket almost the. 
whole year, but are in tiie highest perfieckiou about midr 
summer, 

B 
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aettl j take off the two sidesmen, and the whole will be 
doiie. As each part is taken off, it should be tume4 
neatly on the dish: and care should be taken that what 
ji left goes properly from table. The breast and wings 
are looked upon as the best parts ; but the legs are most 
juicy. Id young fowls. After all, more advantage will be 
gained by observing those who carve well, and a little 
practice, than by any written directions whatever. 

A PheoMoU. — ^The bird in the annexed engraving is as 
trussed for the spit, with its head under one of its wings. 
When the skewers are taken out, and the bird served, 
the following is the way to carve it : 

Fix your fork in the centre of the breast ; slice it down 
in the line a, h ; take off the leg on one side in the dot* 
ted line h, d ; then cut off the wing on the same side, 
in the line c, d. Separate the leg and wing on the other 
side, and then cut off the slices of breast you divided be- 
fore. Be careful how you take off the wings; for if you 
should cut too near the neck as at g, you will hit on the 
neck-bone, from which the wing must be separated. Cut 
off the merrythought in the line/, g, by passing the knife 
under it towards the neck. Cut the other parts as in a 
fowl. The breast, wings, and merrythought, are the 
most esteemed; but the leg has a higher flavour. 

Partridge, — ^Tlie partridge is here represented as just 
taken from the spit ; but before it is served up, the skewers 
must be withdrawn. It is cut up in the same manner as 
a fowl. The wings must be taken off in the linj a, b, 
and the merrythought in the line c, d. The prime parts 
of a partndge ate the wings, breast, and merrythought. 
But the bird being small, the two latter are not often 
divided. The wing is considered as the best, and the tip 
of it reckoned the most delicate morsel of the who\t. 
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all is col^, pack the fish in something deep, and let there 
be f Doogb of pickle to plentifully cover. Preserve it 
from the air. The liquor must be drained from the fisb, 
aknl occasionally boiled and skimmed. 

Salmon collared. 
Split such a part of the fish as may be sufficient to make 
an handsome roll, wash and wipe it, and having mixed 
salt, white pepper, pounded mace, and Jamaica pepper, 
in quantity to season it very high, rub it inside and out 
well. Then roll it tight and bandage it^ put as much 
water and one-third vinegar as will cover it^ witli bayr 
leaves, salt, and both sorts of pepper. Cover close, and 
simmer till done enough. Drain and boil quick the li- 
quor, and put on when cold. Serve with fennel. It is 
an elegant dish, and extremely good. 

COD. 

Some peop/le boil the' cod whole; but i large hea^ 
and shoulders contain all the fish that is proper to help^, 
the thinner parts hemg overdone and tasteless, before 
the thick are ready. But the whole fish may be pur- 
chased at times more reasonably ; and the lower half,. If 
sprinkled and hung up, will be In high perfection one oir 
two days. Or it may be made sftHer, and served with 
«gg-sau6e, potatoes, and parsnips. 

Cofl wHen snMdl is usually very cheap. If boiled quitfc 
fresh it is watery ; but eats excellently ,if salted and bung 
up for a day, to give it iirmne&s, then stuffed, and broiled, 
or boiled. 

Cod*fi Head and Skouldcrs 
Will eat mucl) finer by having a little salt rubbed down 
the bone, and along the thick part, even K to be eatefi 
thesanneday. 

Tie it up, and put it on the fire in cold water which 
will completely cover it: throw a handful of salt into 
it. Great care must be taken to serve it without the 
smallest speck of black or scum. Graniish with a large 
quantity of double parsley, lemon, horse-radish, and 
tjie xnilt, roe^ aod Uvcr, and fried smelts if approved. 
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If with smelb^ be careful that jao water hangs about the 
£sh ; or the beauty of the smelts will be -taken off, as weU 
sti their flavour. 

Serve with plenty of oyster or shrimp-sauce^ and aiv- 
cliovy aod butter. ^ 

Crif^ Cod. 

Boil, broil, or fiy. 

Cod Sounds boiled. 
Soak them in warm water half an hour, then scrape 
-And clean ; and if to be dressed white, boil them in milk 
And water ; when tender serve them in a napkin, wit^ 
^gg-sauce. The salt must 9ot be much soaked out, un* 
^«S8 for fricassee. 

Cod Sounds to hok like smaU Chkketis. 
A good maigre-day dish. Wash three large sounds 
c^icely^ and boH in n^ilk and water, but ootioo tender ; 
^ben cold, put a fcMrcemeat of chopped oysters, crumbs 
of bread, a bit of bjotter, XHitmeg, pepper, salt, and 
the yolks of two eggi : spread it thui over the sounds, 
and roll up each in the form of a chicken, skewering it \ 
then lard them as you would Sickens, dust a little 
Dour over, and roast rthem in a tin oven slowly. When 
done enough, pour over them a fine oyster'^sauce. Serve 
for side or comer dish. 

7b hredi Cod ^Sounds. 
Scald in hot water, rub well with salt, puQ off the 
jbty skin, and* put them to simmer till tender: take 
then out, fiour, and .broil. Wbilfs .this is being done, 
season a little brown gravy with pepper, salt, a tea- 
spoonful of soy, and a Jittl^ %muftard : give it a boit 
with a liit of. j9our and butter, an,dpour it ove^ the 

souiuds. 

Cod Sk}Mnds ragout 
^Prcpai:* as abavje; then \stevr them in whke gravy 
seasoned, xxeam, batter, and a little bit of flour added 
before yew se)r3ir.e, jjgcntly boiling pp.* A bit of lempn-- 
piMd, jiutine^, and Jihe linaH poinded ^mace, thovH^ ^Ivji 
the flavour, 

B5 
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Curric of Cod 
Should be made of sliced cod, that has either been 
frimped or sprinkled a day, to make it firm. Fry it of 
a fine brown with onions ; and stew it with a good white 
gravy, a little currie^poWder, a bit of butter and flour, 
three or four spoonfuls of rich cream, salt, and Cayenne, 
if the powder be not hot enough. 

To dress salt Cod, 
Soak and clean the piece you mean to dress, then lay 
it all night in water, with a glass of vinegar. Boil it 
enough, then break it into flakes on the dish ; pour over 
it parsnips boiled, beaten in a mortar, and then boiled 
up with cream and a large piece of butter rubbed vrith a 
bit of flour. It may be served as above with egg-sauce 
instead of the parsnip, and the root sent up whole ; or 
the fish may be boiled and sent up vrithout flaking, and 
sauces as above. 

STV&GEON. 

To dress fresh Sturgeon, 

Cut slices, rub egg over them, then sprinkle with 
crumbs of bread, parsley, pepper, salt : fold them in 
paper, and broil geutly. 

Sauce ; butter, anchoVy, and soy. 

To roast Sturgeon. 

Put It on a lark-spit, then tie it on a large spit ; baste 
it constantly with butter ; and serve with a good gravy, 
an anchovy, a squeeze of Seville orange or lemon, and a 
glass of sherry. 

j4notfier. 

Put a piece of butter, rolled in flour, into a stew-pan 
with four cloves, a bunch of sweet herbs, two onions, 
some pepper and salt, half a pint of water, and a glass 
of vinegar. Stir it over the fire till hot ; then let it be- 
come lukewarm, and steep the fish in it an hour or two. 
Butter a paper well, tie it round, and roast it without 
letting the spit run through. Serve with sorrel and an< 
chovy-sauce. 
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An excellent Imitation qf pickled Sturgeon, - 
Take a fine large turkey, but not old ; pick it very 
nicely, singe, and make it extremely clean : bone an4 
ivasb it, and tie it across and apross with a bit of mat- 
string washed clean. Put into a very nice tin saucepan 
a quart of water, a quart of vinegar, a qiuurt of white 
(but not sweet) wine, and a very large handful of salt '; 
boil and skim it well, then b6il the turkey. When done 
enough tighten the strings, and lay upon it a dish with a 
vreight of two pounds over it. 

Boil the liquor half an hour ; and when both are cold, 
put the turkey into it. This will keep some months 
sind eats more delicately than sturgeon ; vinegar, oil, 
<uid sugar, are usually eaten with it If more vinegar 
^^ salt should be wanted, add when cold. Send feiui^I 
over it to table. 

Thomhack and Skate 
Should be hung one day at least before they are dressed ; 
^d may be served either boiled, or fried in crumbs, be.« 
iog first dipped in e^. 

Crimp Skate. 
Boil and send up in a napkin : or fry as above. 

Maids 
Should likewise be hung one day at least. They imay 
be broiled or fried ; or, if a tolerable size, the middle 
may be boiled and the fins fried. They should be dipped 
in egg, and covered with crumbs. 

Boiled Carp, 
Serve in a napkin, and with the sauce which you will 
find directed for it under the article Stewed Carp. 

Stewed Carp, 
Scale and clean, take care of the roe, &c. lay the fish 
in a stew-pan, with a rich beef-gravy, ao onion, eight 
cloves, a desert spoonful- of Jamaica pepper, the same' 
of black, a fourth part of the quantity of gravy or port,, 
(cyder may do) ; simmer close cavered ; when nearly 
done add two anchovies chopped fine, a desert spoonful 
iH mz^e mmtard, and some fine walnut ketcVm^> ^\>\^> 
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of butt«r rolM in flo«r» shake il> and let tlie gravy boil 
a few miiHites. Serve wHh «{>pett of fried breBd^ the 
I'oe fried^ and a good deal of lime-ndish and ktnoii. 

Baked Carp, 

CleaA a large xxt^ ; ptit a stuffing te for soah, dnssscd 
!n the Portuguese way. Sew it up; bni^ it all over ^ 
with yolk of egg, and put plenty of crumbs; then drop 
t>iled butter to baste them ; place the carp in a deep 
tarthen dish» a pint of stock (or, if fast-day, £sh-«tock} 
« few sliced onions, some bay-leaves, a faggot of herfosf,- 
(suc1iast>a8i1, thyme, parsley, and both sorts of mar- 
joram) half a pint of port wine, and six anchovies. 
Cover over the pan, and bake it an hour. Let it be | 

tione before it is wanted. Pour the liquor from it, and J 

k^ep the fish hot while you heat up the liquor with a '\ 
^oodi piece, of butter rolled in fli>ur, a tea-spoonfii| of 
mustard, a little Cayeniwv and a s^peonful of soy. Serve 
the ii^ on te dish, jgtfni^bed wtib lemon, and parsieyi { 

and hof9CHrafdish, sumI |miI Hie gravy into the saDoe- ^ ; j 
tureen. i 

TetckmdTtneh. \ 

Put tbeni intiokeold water, bo'il them carelfully, and / 

serve with melted butter and soy. Perch are a most de- I 

licate fish. They may be either fried or st^wed^ bnt 
in stewing they doiMt preserve so good a davour. 

Ta ft$ TmUt ^mi <)rmfHmo^ 
Scale, gut, and well wash; then <dry1lieMi> and iay 
them separately on a board Mofe the fire, alter dusting • 
some fiour over them. Frytbem «f « fine colour with 
fresh dripping; serve with crimp parsley, and plain 
butter. 
Perdi and Tench maj^ be done the same way. 

Trout k4ar>Oeniecoise, 
Oean the 'fish very weH ; ptA It iMto your «tew)>an> 
adding ha(|f ChampaigH and haV Moselle, or Rhenish/ 
or Sherry wine. Sea^n It with pepper, salt, an onion, . 
a few cloves stuck in it, and a smiiil bunoh of paidYey 
and thyme: ;ptit in k ft <5rost of f*r6iithlH««d ; scft'tton' 
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a quick fire. When the fish is done, take the bread out» 
bruise it, and then thicken the sauce ; add flour and a 
little butter, and let it boil up. See that your sauce is 
of ft proper thickness. Lay your fish on the dish, and 
pour the sanoe o\'er it Senre it with sliced lemon and 
fried bread. 

MACKEREL. 

Boil, and serve with butter and fennel. 

To broil them, split, and sprinkle u'ith herbs, pepper, 
and salt ; or stutf with the same^ crumbs, and chopped 
fennel. 

Collared, as Eel, page 17. 

Potted : clean, season, and bake them in a pan with 
spice, bay-leaves, and some butter; when cold, lay 
^eta in a potting-pot, and cover with butter. 

Pickled: boil them, then boil some of the liquor, a 
^ peppers, bay-leaves, and some vinegar ; when cold, 
P<^r it over them. 

Pickled Mackerel^ called Caveach. 

Clean and divide them ; then cut each side into three, 

or leaving them undivided, cut each fish into five or six 

pieces. To six large mackerel, take near an ounce of 

pepper, two nutmegs, a little mace, four cloves, and a 

handful of salt, all in the finest powder ; mix, and 

making holes in each bit of fish, thrust the seasoning 

. into them, rub each piece with some of it ; then fry 

them brown in oil; let them stand till cold, then put 

them into a stone-jar, and cover with vinegar; if to 

keep long, pour oil on the top. Thus done, they may 

be preserved for months. 

Red Mullet. 

It is called the Sea-Woodcock. Clean, but leave the 
inside, fold in oiled paper, and gently bake in a small 
dish. Make a sauce of the liquor that comes from the 
fish, with a piece of butter, a little flo^r, a little essence 
of anchovy, and a glass of sherry. Give it a boil ; and 
secye in a baat^ ^/ad the£sh in the papei^ caseft. 
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To dress Pipers. 

Boil, or bake them with a pudding well seasoned.*—- 
If baked, put a large cup of rich broth into the dish ; 
and when done, take that, some essence of anchovy^ 
and a squeeze of lemon, and boil them up together for 
sauce. 

To bake Pike, 

Scale it, and open as near the throat, as you can, then 
stuff it with the following ; grated breads herbs, anclio* 
vies, oysters, suet, salt, pepper, mace, half a pint of 
cream, four yolks 'of eggs ; mix all over the fire till it 
thickens, then put it into the fish, and sew it up ; butter 
should be put over it in little bits; bake it 'Serve sauce 
of gravy, butter, and anchovy. Note : if in helping 
a pike, the back and belly are slit up, and each slice 
gently drawn do\^nwards, there will be fewer bones 
given. 

HADDOCK. 

Boil or broil xtfith stiffing as under, hating salted them 

a day. 

To dry Haddock, 

Choose them of two or three pounds weight : take out 
tlie gills, eyes, and entrails, and remove the blood from 
the backbone. Wipe them dry, and put some salt into 
the bodies and eyes. Lay them on a board for a night ; 
then hang them up in a dry place, and after three or 
four days they will be fit to eat; skin and rub them 
with egg ; and strew crumbs over them. Lay them be-, 
fore the £re, and baste with butter until brown enough. 
Secve with egg-sauce. 

fTkitings, if large, are excellent this way ; and it will 
prove an accommodation in the country where there is no 
regular supply of fish. 

Stuffing for Pike, Haddock f and smaJtl Cod, 

Take equal parts of fat bacon, beef-suet, and fresh 

butter, some parsley, thyme, and savoury; a little 

onion, and a few leaves of scented msujoram shred fine \ 

an anchovy or two ; a little salt and nutmeg, and some 
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pepper. Oysters will be an improvement with or witln 
out anchovies ; add crumbs, and an egg to bind. 

SOLES. 

If boiled 9 they must be served with great care to 
look perfectly white, and should be much covered with 
parsley. 

If fried, dip in egff, and cover them with fine crumbs 
of bread ; set on a trying-pan that is just large enough, 
and put into it a large quantity of fresh lard or dripping, 
Jjoil it, and immediately slip the fish into it ; do t[)em of 
a fine brown. See to fry, page 12. 

Soles that have been fried eat good cold with oil, vine- 
gar, salt, and mustard. 

Stewed Soks. 
Do as carp, page 11. 

Soks another way. 
Take two or three soles, divide them from the back- 
Vope, and take off the head, fins, and tail. Sprinkle 
the inside with salt, roll them up tight from the tail end 
T^pwards, and fasten with small skewers. If large or 
middling, put half a fish in each roll ; small do not an- 
swer. Dip them into yolks of eggs^ and cover thenj 
with crumbs. Do the egg over them again, and then 
put more crumbs ; and fry them a beautiful colour in 
^d, or for fast-day in claxified butter. 

SoUm in the Portuguese way. 
Take one large or two small : if large, cut the fish in 
two; if small, they need only be split. The bones be- 
ing taken out, put the fish into a patn with a bit of but- 
fer and some lemon-juice, give it a fry, then lay the 
fish on a dish, aud spread a forcemeat over each piece, 
and roll it round, fastening the roll with a few small 
skewers. Lay the rolls into a small earthen pan, beat 
an egg and wet them, then strew crumbs over ; and put 
the remainder of the egg, with a little meat gravy, a 
spoonful of caper-liquor, an anchovy chopped fine, and 
some parsley chopped, into the bottom of the pan i 
cover it ciose> and bake till tho fish are done enough in 
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a slow oren. Then place the rolls in the dbh for serv- 
ing, and coTer it to keep them hot till the gravy baked 
is skimmed; if notenotigh, a little fresh, flavoured as 
above^ must be prepared and added to it 

Portuguese stinging for Sole$ baked. 

Pound oolflbeef, mutton or veal, a little; then idd 
some hi bac«n that has been lightly fried, cut smdif 
and some onions, a little garlick or shalot, some parskr, 
anchovy, pepper, salt and nutmeg ; pound all fine wiA 
a few crumbs, and bind it with two or tluree yolks of 

eggs. 
Ilie heads of the fish are to be left on one side of tke 

split part, and kept, on the outer side of the roll ; and 

when served the heads are to be turned towards each 

other in the dish. 

Garnish with fried or dried parsley. 

An excdknt way qf dressing a large Plaice, especuJhf if 

there he a roe, 

' Sprinkle witli saK, and keep twenty-four lioiirs ; then 
wash and wipe it dry, wet over with egg, cover With 
crumbs of bread ; make some lard or fine dripping; 
and two large spoonfuls of vinegar, boiling hot ; lay IJbe 
fish in, and fry it a fine colour, drain it from the fot, 
and serve with fried parsley round, and anchovy-sauce» 
You may dip the fish in vinegar, and not put it into the 
pan. 

To fry Smelts. 

They riiould not be washed mcxpe than is necessary ta 
clean them. Dry them in a cloth ; ^n lightly Aovan 
them, but shake k off. Dip them into plenty of ^egg^ 
then into bread-crumbs grated fine, and plunge them 
into a good pan of .boiling lard ; let ih»va contmue 
gently boiling, and a lew minutes will make thfim .a 
bright yellow-tbrown. Take cave not to tal&e. off the: 
light roughness ixf the ciumbs, or Hbm beauty wiU te 
lost 
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XELS. 

Spitckcock Eeh. 
Take one or two large eels, leave the skin on, cut 
them into pieces of three inches long, open them on the 
belly side, and clean them nicely : wipe them dry, and 
then wet them with beaten egg, and strew over on both 
sides chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a very little sage^ 
iod a bit of mace pounded fine and mixed with the sea* 
xning. Rub the gridiron v^ith a bit of tueti and broU 
. tbe fish of a fine colour. 

Serre with anchovy and butter for sauce. 

FHed Eels, 
If small, they should be curled round and fried, being 
&^ dipped into egg and crumbs of bread. 

BoiUd Eel*. 

The small ones are best : do them in a small quaotkj 
of water, with a good deal of parsley, which should be 
Krved up. with them and the liquor. 

Serve chopped parsley and butter for sauce. 

£el Broth, very nauriihing for the sick. 
Do aasbove ; but stew two hours, and add an onioa 
and pepper-corns : salt to taste. 

Collared Eel 

Bone a large eel, but don't skin it : mix pepper, salt, 
ii^ace, allspice, and a clove ort^6, in the finest powder, 
and rub over the whole innde; roll it tight, and bind 
with a coarse tape. Boil in salt and water till enough, 
then add vinegar, and when cold keep the collar in 
pickle. Serve it either whole or in slices. Chopped 
s^g^y parsley, and a little thyme; knotted marjoram, 
and savoury, mixed with the' spices, greatly improve 
the taste. 
^ To'stew Lamprey as at Worcester. 

After cleaning the fish carefully, remove the cartilage 
which runs down -the back, and season with a small 
quantity of cloves, mace, nutmeg, pepper, and all- 
spice ; put it into a small stew-pot, with very ^U<m% 
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beef gravy, port, and an equal quantity of Madeira, or 
sherry. 

It must be covered close ; stew till tender, then take 
out the lamprey and keep hot, while you boil up the 
liquor with two or three anchovies chop|)ed, and some 
flour and butter; strain the gravy through a sieve, and 
add lemon-juice and some made mustard. Serve will 
sippets of bread and horse-radish. 

Eels, done tlie same way, are a good deal like tbe 
lamprey. When there is spawn, it must b.e fried ao4 
put round. 

Note» Cyder will do in common instead of whit^ 
wine. 

FLOUND£&S» 

Let them be rubbed with salt inside and out* and tie 
two hours to give them some firmness. Dip them into 
^SSf cover with crumbs, and fry them. 

Heater Souehy, 

Stew two or three flounders, some parsley-leaves airf 
roots, thirty pepper-corns, and a quart of water, till tb< 
fish are boiled to pieces ; pulp them through a sieve. Sd 
over the fire tlie pulped fish, the liquor that boiled themj 
some perch, tench, or flounders, and some frfeh leaveii 
and roots of parsley ; simmer all till done enough, then 
serve in a deep dish. Slices of bread and butter are tc 
be sent to table, to eat with the souchy. 

HERRINGS fir/l(2 SPRATS. 

To Smoke Herrings, 

Clean, and lay them in salt and a little saltpetre oiu 
night ; then hang them on a stick*, through the eyes, ii 
a row. Have ready an old cask, on which put sQmi 
sawdust, and in the midst of it a heater red-hot ; fix (h^ 
stick over the smoke, and let them remain twenty-fouj 
hours. . 

• Fried Herrings, 

Serve them of a light , brown, with onions sliced anc 
fried. 



Broiled Herrings, 
Flour them first, and do of a good colour: plain but- 
ler for sauce. 

. Potted Herrings 
• Are very good done like Mackerel, seepage A3, 
,.g Tq dress Red H€rrings, 

Choose those that are large and moist, cut them open, 
and pour some boiling small beer over them to soak half 
a hour; drain them dry, and make them just hot through 
Wore the fire, then rub some cold butter over them and 
serve. Egg-sauce, or buttered eggs and mashed pota- 
toes, should be sent up with them. 

Baked Herrings or Sprats, 
Wasly and drain without wiping them ; season with 
allspice in £ne powder, salt, and a few whole cloves ; 
kj tbem in a pan with plenty of black pepper, an onion, 
aod a few bay-leaves. Add half vinegar and half small 
Wr, enough to cover them. Put paper over the pan, 
and bake in a slow oven. If you like, throw saltpetre 
over them the night before, to make them look red. 
Gut, but do not open them. 

' Sprats 

When cleaned, should be fastened in rows by a skewer 
run through the heads, and then broiled and served hot 
and hot. 

LOBSTERS and SHBIMPS. 

To pot Lobsters. 
Half-boil them, pick out the meat, cut it into small 
bits, season with mace, white pepper, nutmeg, and salt, 
press close into a pot and cover with butter, bake half 
an hour ; put the spawn in. When cold take the lobster 
out, and put it into the pots with a little of the butter. 
Beat the other butter in a mortar with some of the spawn; 

Mn mix that coloured butter with as much as will be 
iicient to cover the pots, and strain it. Cayenne may 
be added, if approved. 

Another vmy to pot Lobsters, as at Wood*s Hotel. 
Take out the meat as whole as you can ; s^lit l\i^ V-^^V 
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and remove the gut ; if the inside be not watery, a.cf d 
that. Season with mace, nutmeg, white pepper, sa.it, 
and a clove or two, in the finest powder. lay a little 
fine butter at the bottom of the pan, and the lobster 
smooth over it, with bay-leaves between ; cover it witli 
butter, and bake gently. When done, pour the whole 
en the bottom of a sieve ; and with a fork lay the pieces 
into potting-pots, some of each sort, with the seasoning 
about it. W hen cold, pour clarified butter over, but 
not hot. It will be good next day ; or highly seasoned^ 
and thick covered with butter, will keep some time. 

Potted lobster may be used cold, or as a fricassee, 
with a cream-sauce : it then looks very nicely and eats 
excellently, especially if there is spawn. 

Mackerel, Herrings, and Trout, are good potted as 
above. 

Stettfed Lobster, a very high Relish. 

Pick the lobster, put the bentes into a dish that hSs 
s lamp, and rub them down with a bit of butter, two 
spoonfuls of any sort of gravy, •ne of soy, or walnut- 
ketchup, a little salt and Cayenne, and a spoonful of 
port; stew the lobster cut into bits with the gravy as 
above. ■ • 

Buttered Lobsters^ 

Pick the meat out, cut tit, and warm with a little 
weak brown grsvy, nutmeg, salt» pfL*pper, and butter, 
with a little flour. If done white, a little white gravy 
and cream. 

To roast Lobsters. 

When you have half boiled the lobster* take it out of 
the water, and, while hot, rub it with butter and lay it 
before thf fire. Continue basting it with butter till it ixas 
a line froth. 

Currie qf Lobsters, or Prawm. ^ 

Take them from the shells, and lay into' a pan, m]vm 
a small piece of mace^ three or four spoonfuls of veal>- 
graty, and four of cream : rab smooth one or two tea- 
ffpoonfuls of durrie-powder, a tea-spoonful of- flour, and 
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an ounce of bvtter ; timmer on hour; tqueexe half « 

Jemon in, and add salt. 

Prawns imd Cray-JM, injeify, a beautiful dish. 

Make a savooVy fish jelly, and put some into the bot- 
tom of a deep small dhh : when cold, lay the cray-fish 
with f heir back downwards, and poor more jelly oyer 
t^cm. Turn out when cold. 

To butter Prawns or jftrttaptf . 

Take them out of the shells ; and warm them with a 

little ^good gravy, a bit of butter and floor> a scrape of 

ovtmeg, salt, and pepper ; simmer a minute or two, and 

. serre with sippets ; or with a cream-saucc» instead of 

brown. 

I To pot Shrimps. 

When boiled, take them out of the skins, and season 
^ them with salt, white pepper, and a veiy little maoeand 
[ cloves. Press ihem into a pot, set it in the oren ten mi* 
nutes, and when cold put butter. » . . 

CRABS. 

H(a Crab. 
Pick the meat out of a crab, clear 4he shell from the 
l^ad, then put the meat with a little nutm^, salt, pepper, 
2 bit of butter, crumbs of bread, and three spoonfols of 
Vvnegar, into the shell agaiii, and set it before the fire. 
Vou may brown it with a salamander, 
^ry toaat should be served to eat it upon. 

Dressed Crab cold. 

^Jnpty the shells, and mix the flesh with oil, vinegar,' 
^, and a little white pepper and Cayenne : then put 
*be mixture into the large shelH, and serve. Very little 
•il is necessary. 

OYSTBRS. 

To feed Oysters. 

^Mt them into water, and wash them with a birch- 

om till quite clekn; then lay them bottom^own- 

^ftrds into a pan, sprinkle with flour or oatmeal and 

<)H, and cover with water. Do the same every day. 
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and tfaej will falten. The water should be pretty 
salt. 

To stew Oytters. 

Open and separate the liquor from them, then wash 
them from the grit ; strain the liquor, and put with the 
ousters a bit of mace and lemon-peel, and a few white 
peppers. Simmer them very gently^ and put some,- 
cream, and 'a little flour and butter. 

Serve with sippets. 

Boiled Oysters 

Eat well. Let the shells be nicely cleaned first ; and 
serve in them, to eat with cold butter. 

To scallop Oysters, 

Put them with crumbs of bread, pepper, salt, nutmeg* 
and a bit of butter, hito scallop-shelts or saucers, and 
bake before the fire in a Dutch oven. 

Fried Oysters, to garnish boiled Fi4h, 

Make a batter of flour, milk, and eggs, season it ^ 
very little, dip the oysters into it, and fry them a fin^ 
yellow-brown. A little nutmeg should be put into th^ 
seasoning, and a few crumbs of bread into the flour. 

Oyster Sauce, 
See Sauces. 

Oyster Loaves, 
Open them, and save the liquor; wash them in it; 
then strain it through a sieve, and put a little of it into 
a tosser, with a bit of butter a%) flour, white pepper, a 
scrape of nutmeg, and a little cream. > Stew them, and 
cut in dice ; put them into rolls sold for the purpose. 

Oyster Fatties, 
See Patties. 

To pickle Oysters, 
Wash four dozen of the largest oyt»ters you can get in 
their own liquor, wipe them dry, strain the liquor ^L 
adding to it a desert-spoonful of pepper, two blades^V 
mace, a table-spoonful of salt, if the liquor be not very 
salt, three of white wine, and four of vinegar* — Simmer 
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the oysters a few minutes in the liquor, then put them in 
small jars, and boil the pickle up> skim it, and when cold, 
pour over tlie oysters : cover close. 

Another way to pickle Oysters. 

Open the number you intend to pickle, put them into 
asauce-pan with their own liquor for ten minutes, simmer 
tl^em very gently ; then put them into ajar, one by one, 
that uone of the grit may stick to them, and cover tlieni 
vheo cold with the pickle thus made. — Boil the liquor 
vhh a bit of mape, lemon-peel, and black peppers, and 
to every hundred put two spoonfuls of the best undis- 
tilled vinegar. 

They should be kept in small jars, and tied close with 
hladder, for the air will spoil them. 

Note. — Directions for making Fish Pies xiill be found 
y«der the head Pies. 
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MEATS. 

To choose Meats, 

f^cnison, — If the fot be clear, bright, and thick, and 
Ae cleft part smooth and close, it is young ; but if the 
cleft is wide and tough, it is old. To judge of its sweet- 
ness, run a very sharp narrow knife into the shoulder or 
haunch, and you will know by the scent. Few people 
liie it when it has much of the haut-gout. 

Serf, — If the flesh of ox-beef is young, it will have a 
£ne smooth open grain, be of a good red, and feel ten- 
der. The fat should look white rather than yellow ; for 
when that is of a deep colour, the meat is seldom good : 
beef fed by oil-cakes is in general so, and the flesh is 
flabby. The grain of cow-beef is closer, and the fat 
vMter, than that of ox-beef; but the lean is not of so 
bright a«ed. The grain of bull-beef is closer still, the 
fat hard and skinny, the lean of a deep red, and a 
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When sirloins of beef, or loins of veal or mutton, come 
In, part of the suet may be cut off for puddings, or to 
clarify. 

Dripping will baste every thing as well as butter, ex- 
cept fowls and game ; and for kitchen pies, nothing eke 
should be used. 

The fat of a neck or loin of mutton makes a far lighter 
pudding than suet. 

Meat and vegetables that the frost has touched,* should 
be soaked in cold water two or tiiree hours before used, 
or more if they are much iced. Putting them into hot 
water, or to the fire, till thawed, makes it impossible for 
any heat to dress them properly afterwards. 

In warm weather, meat should be examined well WheM 
it comes in ; and if flies have touched it, the part must be 
cut off, and then well washed. In the height of summer, 
it is a- very safe way to let meat that is to be salted lie an 
hour in very cold water, rubbing well any part likely to 
have been fly-blown ; then wipe it quite dry, and ha;ve 
salt ready, and rub it thoroughly in every part, throwing a 
handful over it besides. Turn it every day, and rub the 
pickle in, which will make it ready for the table in three 
er four days. If to be very much corned, wrap it in a well* 
floured cloth, after rubbing it with salt This last method 
will corn fresh beef fit for the table the day it comes in, 
but it must be put into the pot when the water boils. 

If the weather permit, meat eats much better for hang* 
ing two or three days before it is salted. 

The water in which meat has been boiled makes an 
excellent soup for the poor, by adding to it vegetables, 
oatmeal, or peas. 

Boast-beef-bones, or shank-bones of ham, make fine 
peas-soup ; and should be boiled with the peas the day 
before eaten, that the fat may be taken off. 

In some families great loss is sustained by the spoiling 
of meat- The best way to keep what is to be eaten un- 
galted, is, as before directed, to examine it well, wipe it 
every day, and put some pieces of charcoal over it. If meat 
it brought torn a distance in warm weatheri the butcher 
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tbould be ordered to cover it cloie, and bring it earl j m 
the morning; but even then, if it is kept on tbt road 
while he serves the customers, who live nearest to him, it 
will very likely be fly-blown. This happens often in the 
country. 

Wash all meat before you dress it : if for boiling, the 
colour will be better for soaking; but if for roasting, dry it. 

Boiling in a well-floured cloth will make meat white. 

Paiticular care must be taken that the pot is well skim- 
med the moment it boils, otherwise the foulness will be 
drspcised over the meat. The more soups or broth are 
skimmed, the better and cleaner they will be. 

The boiler and utensils should be kept delicately clean. 

Put the meat into cold water, and flour it well first 
Meat boiled quick vi^ill be hard ; but care must be taken 
that in boiling slow it does not stop, or the meat will be 
underdone. " 

If the steam is kept in, the water will not lessen much ; 
™fr«fore when you wish it to boil away, take off the cover 
«f the soup- pot. 

Vegetables should not be dressed with the meat^ except 
^**»^ or parsnip^ with boiled beef. 

As to ttieieitgtli of time required for roasting and boil- 
^ti* 9^ of the joint must direct ; as dso the strength 

^tltt fife, the nearness of the meat to it, and in boiling, 

twfCiflllar Uie«igh d<iw progress it makes ; for if the cook , 

VBea told to hinder the copper from boiling quick, lets it 

*<'pfro«hollfjlg up at all, the usual time will not be suf- 

£c'ieB^>xit(l the meat will be underdone, 
^^gh th* meat ; and allow for all solid joints, a quarter 

^Whww^or every pound, and some minutes (from ten 

^ twenty) over, according as the family like it done, 
^ham of twenty pounds will take four hours and a half, 

*od.ot|iey|j in proportion. 

A tongue, if dry, takes four hours slow boiling, afler 
•wking: a toYtgue out of pickle, from tVo hours and a half 
^ thiee boors, or more if very large ; it must.be juxJged 
^y ktimg whether it is very tender. 

C2 
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A leg of porkf or of Umh, takes the Ailt a]lowatit:e tiff 
twenty roinuttt, above a quarter of an hoiir to a pound. 

In roasting, beef of ten pounds will take above tw* 
hours and a half; twenty pounds will take three iMiuv 
and three quarters. 

A neok of mutton will take an hour and a half, if liept 
at a proper distance. A chine of pork, two hours. 

The meat should be put at a good distaoce finm liie 
fire, and brought gradually nearer when the inner put 
becomes hot^ whi<^ will prevent its being soorohed whiie 
yet raw« Meat should be much basted ; and when iieariy^ 
done, floured to make it look frothed. 

Veal and mutton should have a little paper p«it over the 
fad. to preserve it If not fat enough to allow for basting, 
^ little good dripoing answers as well as butter. 

The cook should be careful not to run the spit throng 
the best parts ; and should observe that it be well cleaned 
1)efore and at the time of serving, or a black stain appears 
on the meat, in many joints the spit will pav Into the 
bones, and run along them for some distsMic^ so as not to 
injure the prime of the meat: and the cook shoitkl have 
leaden skewers to balance it with; for want of whioii, 
i|poiant servants are ofien troubled at the time of servkig. 

In roasting meat it is a very good way to put a little aa^ 
and water into the dripping-pan, and baste for a little while 
with this^ before using its own fat or dripping. Wiieik dry, 
dust it with flour, and baste aa usual. 

Salting meat before it is pot to roast drawa out tho' 
gravy: it should only be sprinkled when aJmosI done. 

Time, distanee, basting often, and a dear fire of a pro- 
per suse for what is required, are the first articles ai a good 
cook's attention in coasting. 

Q}d m^eats.do not require so much dstssiiig as yonog ; 
not that they are sooner done, but they can be eaten wkh 
Uif gravy more in. 

A piece of writinf^^apet should be twisted round ^» 
lK»je 9it the knuckle of a legprshoulder of lamb, nuittiMi» 
•r ▼enison, when roaste4» befixe thfcyaie served. 
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Whta 70U wish fried tbiags to look as wdt as possible, 
^oihem twice over with egg and crumbs. Bread that it 
sot stale enough to grate quite fine, will not look well. 
The ht you fry in must always be boiling hot the moment 
the meat^ fkhj 8ic. are put in, and kept so till iinished; a 
imaU quantity never fries well. 

To keep meat 1wti-^\t is best to take it up when done, 
though the con^>any may not be come; set the dish over 
skfOD of boiling water, put a deep cover over it so as not 
to touch the meat, and then throw a cloth over that This 
way will not dry up the gravy. 

VENISON. 

To keep Venison. 

Preserve the venison dry, wash it with milk and water 
wy eleaiii and dry it with clean cloths till not the least 
top remains^ then dust pounded ginger over every 
pvt; which is a good preventative against the fly. By thus 
Aaaagiug and watcfcdng, it will hang a fortnight When 
^be usedf wash it with a little lukewarm water^ and dry 
it Pepper is likewise good to keep it 

To dre$i Venison, 
A haviich of buck wiU take three hours and a half, or 
three quarters roast'mg : doe, only three hours and a quar^ 
tv. Venisoa should be rather under than overdone. 

Spreski a sheet of white paper with butter, and put it 
over the ^, first sprhikling it with a little salt ; then lay 
a coarse paste on strong paper, and cover the haui>ch ; 
tie it with fine packthread, and set it at a distance from 
. the fire, which must be a good one. Baste it often ; ten 
minutes before serving take off the paste^ draw the meat 
nearer the fire, and baste it witti butter and a good deal 
of flour, to make it froth up well. ' 

Gravy for it should be put into a boat, and not into the 
dish (unless there is none in the venison), and made thus : 
Cut off the fat from two- or three pounds of a loin of old 
mutton, and set in steaks qd a gridiron for a few minutes 
juit to browftoae side; put them into a sauce-pan with a 
quaitof water, cover quite close for an hour, aud simmer 
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it gently ; then uncover it, and stew till the graty is r^ 
4luced to a pint. Season with only salt. 
Currant-jelly sauce must be served in a boat 
Formerly pap-sauce was eaten with venison ; which* as 
sftme still like it, it may be necessary to direct Grate 
white bread, and boil it with port wine, water, and a large 
stick of cinnamon ; and when quite smooth take out the 
cinnamon and add sugar. Claret may be used for it 

Make the jelly-sauce thus. Beat some currant-jelly 
and a spoonful or two of port wine,and set it over the fire 
till melted. Where jelly runs short put more wine, and 
a few lumps of sugar, to the jelly, and melt as above. 
Serve with French beans. 

Haunch, Neck, and Shoulder, qf Veniion. 
Roast with paste as directed above, and the same sauce. 

To stew a Shoulder qf Fenison. 

Let the meat hang till you judge ppoper to dress it ; the^ 
take out the bone, beat the meat with a rolling-pin, U/ 
some si ices of mutton-fat, that have lain a few hours in ^ 
little port wine, among it, sprinkle a little pepper and alt*'' 
spice over it in line powder, roll it up tight, and tie it. Se^ 
it in a stew-pan that will only just hold it, with sonie mnttol^ 
or beef gravy not strong, half a pint of poet wine, and som^ 
pepper and allspice. Simmer it close covered, and as slow ' 
as you can, fur three or four hours. When quite tender, 
take off the tape, set the meat on a dish, and strain the 
gravy over it. Serve with currant-jelly sauce. 

. This is the best way to dress this joint, unless it is very 
fat, and then it should be roasted. The bone should be 
stewed with it. 

Breast of Venison, 

Do it as the shoulder, or make it into a small pasty. 

Hashed Venison 

Should be warmed with its owp gravy, or some without 
seasoning, as before; and o^^ warmed through, not 
boiled, if there is no fat left/<TOt «p|he slices of mutton- 
fat, set it on the fire \^th a iittle^^p^rt wine aMd sugar,, 
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simmer till dry ; then put to the hash, and it wUI eat 
well as the fat of the tenlson. 

Fw Vtnison Pasty, look under the head Past&t; 
likewise an excellent imitation. 
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To keep Beef. 

The butcher should take out the kernels in the neck- 
pieces where the shoulder-clod is taken off, two from each 
round of beef; one in the middle* which is called the 
pope's-eye; the other from the flap: there is also one in 
the thick flank, in the middle of the hi. If these are not 
taken out, especially in the summer, salt will be of no use 
for keeping the meat sweet. There is another kernel be- 
tween the rump and the edgebone. 

As the butchers seldom attend to this matter, the cook 
should take out the kernels ; and then rub the salt well 
ifito such beef as is for boiling, and slightly sprinkle that 
whieh is for roasting. 

The flesh of cattle that are killed when not perfectly 
cleared of food, soon spoils. They shou Id fast twenty -four 
houn m winter, and double that time in summer, befort 
being kilicd. 

To salt Beef or Pork for eating immediately. 
*^e piece should'not weigh more than ^wt or six pounds. 
Salt it very thoroughly just before you put it into the pot ; 
take a coarse cloth, flour it well, put the meat ip, aud fold 
it up close, Put it into a pot of boiling water, and boil it 
^ long as you would any other salt beef of the same size, 
^nd it will be as salt as if done four or five days. 

Great attention is requisite in salting meat : and in the 
country, where large quantities arc cured, this is of particu- 
lar impoi-tance. Beef and pork should be well sprinkled, 
and a f?w hours afterwards hung to drain, before it is rub- 
bed with the salt ; which method, by cleansing the meat 
from the blood, serves to keep it from tasting strong. It 
should be turned every day ; and if wanted soon, should 
be rubbed as often. A salting-tub or lead may be use4, 
and a cover to fit close. Those who use a good deal af 
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salt meat will find it answer well to boil up the picJcU, 
skim It, and when cold, pour it over meat th^t b^ b«e|i 
sprinkled and drained. Salt is soj^ucb increased in prlc^, 
Irom the heavy duties, as to xequire great care in usiog 
it ; and the brine ought not to be thrown away, as is the 
practice of some^ after once using. 

To salt Serf red: tvhich is extremely ^ood to tat Jresh 
from the Pickle, or to han^ to dry* 

Choose a piece of beef with as little bone ^ you .C919, 
(the flank is most proper), sprinkle it> and let ii dr^U) s^ 
d^y ; then rub it with con^mon salt, saltpetr/Cy. and fray? 
salt, but only ^, small proportion of the ^^tpf^tre^ ^4 yoa 
may add a few grains of cochipe^j, all in fi^e pnowd^C. 
Sub the pickle every day u^tQ tfep ^^ for ^ wee^fc, th«a 
oi4y turn it. 

It will be excellent in eight d4ys. Id ti^te^R drcua '^ 
from the pickle; and let it be smoked at th^ ox/eii-(i>oufci| 
yrheu heated with wood, or send it to the b^k^Jt KUtw ' 
daY8 will ^niol^e it. 

A little of the coarsest sugar ip^y {^ added U> the mil; 
' i* aqU well. boiWd tender Dfilh f f»*«iis of o^rf)^. . (|.. 

to be grated as Dutch, then cut a lean bit, boil it tUl ec- ' 
tremely tender, and while hot put it under a press. Whea 
cold fold it in a sheet of paper, and it will keep in a dry 
place two or three months, ready for serving on breadi . 
and butter. , 

Tiie Dutch %vay to salt Berf. 
Take a lean piece of beef; rub it wefl with treacle or 
bfown sugar, and let it be turned often. In three day« 
wipe it, and salt it with common salt and saltpetre beattn 
fine; rub these well in, and turn it every day for a fort» 
night. Roll it tight in a coarse cloth, and press it under a 
large weight ; hang it to dry in a wood-smoke, but turn it 
upside down every day. Boil it in pump-water, and press 
it; it will grate or cut into shivers, like Dutch beef. 

Serf ^la-mode* 
. Choose a piece of thick flank of a fine heifer or ^x. Cu^ 
into long aUcet some fat baooti« but (|uite free from yellow ;» 
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let €$eh bit be nctr an iocli thick : dip Umi Into vincpr* 
and th«n into a scasoDing ready ppepMad o^ ••^ btek 
pepper^ siispice, aad ax^love, all in iioa powder, witk 
parsley, chiv^s^ tkjnne, taToury> aod knotted inaijorani* 
(bred as small as possible, and well mixed. With a tharp 
knife niake h61es deep enough to let in the lardiBg ; then 
tub the beef over with the seaMning* and bind it up tight 
with tape. Set it tn a welWtinned pot orcr a firt or rather 
itove: three or four onions must be fried brown and put 
to the beef, with two or three carrots, one turnip, a bead 
or two of celery, and a small quantity of water; let it 
«mmer gently ten or twelve hours^ or till extrenidy ten? 
der, lwnta|r the meal twice. 

- Pot the graTy into a pan, remove theiat, keep the beef 
covered, then put them together, and add a glass of p^^ 
^iae. Take off the Upe, and serve with the vegetables j 
or you may strSiin tliem off, and send them up cut int^. 
dtea (or ganmh. Oniont roasted, and then stewed wHh 
the gravy, are a great improvement A taarcuplul of 
^m^tr abottld be stewed with the beef. 

ji Frdcandeau of Beef. 
Take a nice bit of lean beef; lard it with bacon season- 
«d with pepper, salt, cloves, mace, and alfepice. Put it 
Hjto) a stew-pan with a pint of broth, a glass of white wme, 
a: bundle of parsley, all sorts of sweet herbs, aclovectf 
garlick, a shalot or two, four cloves, pepper, and salt. 
When the meat is become tender^ cover it close: skim 
^ sauce well, and stoin it: set it on the fire, and let it 
W! till it is reduced to a glaze. Glaze the larded. sida 
iiith thi9, and serve the meat on sorrel^sauce. 

( Ti^HewaRump^Seefi 

Wash it well ; and season it high with pcppar, Cayenae, 
ttlt, aUspica, tiuree cloves, and a blade of mace, all in fin« 
powder. Bind It up tigbt^ and lay. it into a pot that will 
i JHst held it. Fry three large onions sliced, and put them 
' to it^ with three c«Tots, two turnips, a shalot, four cloves, 

» a blade of mace, and some celery. Cover the meat with ■■ 

f IM bf^>bcotb, <» weak gravy. SimBMr it as geotly aa 
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pon^le for leveral hours, till quite tender. Clear offtfao 
fat: and add to the gravy half a pint of port wine, a glas9 
of vinegar, and a large spoonful of ketchup ; simn^er half 
an hour, and serve m sl deep dish. Half a pint of table- 
beer may be added. The herbs to be used should be 
burnet, tarragon, parsley, thyme, basil,, savoury, marjo- 
ram, pennyroyal, knotted maijoram, and some chives if 
you can get them> but observe to proportBon the quantities 
to the pungency of the several sorts ; let there be a good 
handful altogether. 

Garnish with carrots, tumip9> or truffles and morels, 
or pickles of different colours, cut small, and laid in little 
heaps separate ; chopped parsley, chives, beet-root, &c. 
If, when done, the gravy is too much to fill the dish, take 
only a pait to season for serving, but the less water the 
better ; and to increase the richness, add a few becf-boney 
and sbanl» of mutton in stewing. 

A spoonful or two of made mustard is a great improve- 
ment to the gravy. 

Rump roasted is excellent ; but in the country it is.ge*- 
nerally sold whole with the edgebone, or cut across in- 
stead of lengthways as in London, where one piece is for 
boiUng, and the rump for stewing or roasting. This must 
. be attended to, the whole being too large to dress together. 

Stewed Rump another way. 

Half roast it; then put it into a large pot with three 
pints of water, one of small-beer, one of port wine, some 
salt, three or four spoonfuls of vinegar, two of ketchup, a 
bunch of sweet herbs of various kinds (such as burnet^ 
tarragon, parsley, thyme, basil, savoury, pennyroyal, mar- 
joram, knotted marjoram, and a leaf or two of sage), 
some onions, cloves, and Cayemie ; cover it close, and 
simmer till quite tender: two or three hours will do \U 
When done lay it into a d<iep dish, set it over hot water*! 
and covec it close. I^im the gravy^ put in a few pickled 
mushrooms, truffles, morels, and oysters if agreeable, but 
itis very good without; thicken the gravy with flour and 
butter, and heat it witfi the above, and pou^ over the 
beef. Forceroeat-baIl» of veal, anchovies, bacon> suet. 



Wbs, spice, bread, and egg^, to bind, are a great in* 

provement. 

To sietv Brisket ofBtrf. 
Put the part that has the hard fat mto a stew-pot with a 
small quantity of water: let it boil up, and akim it tho- 
roughly ; then add carrots^ turnips, onions, celery, and 
a few pepper-corns. Stew till extremely tender; then 
take out the flat bones, and remove all the fat from the 
soup. Either serve that and the meat in a tureen ; or the 
soup alone, and the meat on a dishi garnished with some 
vegetables. The following sauce is much admired, serv- 
ed with the beef: — ^Take half a pint of the soup, and mix 
it with a spoonful of ketchup, a glass of port wine, a tea- 
spoonful of made mustard, a little flour,' a bit of butter, 
and salt: boil all together a few minutes, then pour it 
round the meat. Chop capers, walnuts, red cabbage, 
pickled cucumbers, and chives or parsley, small, and put 
in separate he^ps over it. 

To press Berf, 

Salt a bit of brisket, thin part of the flank, or the topt 
of the ribs, with salt and saltpetre five days, then boil it 
gently till extremely tender: put it under a great weight 
or in a cheese- press, till perfectly cold. 

It eats excellently cold, and for sandwiches. 

To make Hunter^ Berf- 

\ To a round of beef that weighs twenty-five pounds, take 

[ three ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of the coarsest 

sugar, an ounce of cloves, a nutmeg, half an ounce of 

aUspice, and three handfuls of conunon salt, all in the 

^ finest powder. 

\ . The beef should hang two or three days : then rub the 
above well into it, and turn and rub it every day for two 
or three weeks. The bone must be taken out at first. 
When to be dressed, dip it into cold water, to take ofiT 
' the loose spice, bind ^t up tight with tape^ apd/put it into 
a pan with a tea-cupful of water at the bottom, cover !fl)^ 
top of the xaeat with shred suet, a&d the paa with absowik 
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cnttt tnd paper, wuSl b^Leit fi? e *r iht libuif. VM 
cold, take off the paste and tape. Jhta 

The gravy is very Hint ; and « little «f it adds greatly f ^sfs 
to the flavour of any hash, soup* <cc» 

Both tlie fpnvy and the beef wiU kee^ same tkie; The 
meat should be cut with a very sharp kniic^ a«d fiit^ ^^^ 
smooth, to prevent waste. t^ ^ 

An excellent Af6dt qf dressing Betf, r_ 

Hang three ribs three or four days ; take out the bosd 
fh>m the whole length, sprinkle it whh salt, roll the nKal 
tight, and roast it. Nothing can look nicer. Hid above 
done with spices, &c. and baked as huntenf beef, is ex- 
cellent. 

To collar Serf. 
Choose the thin end of the flank of fine mellow beet 
but not too fat ; lay it into a dish with salt and sakpetre* 
turn and rub it every day for a week, and keep it cool 
Then take out every bone and gristle, remove theskh>o» 
the inside part, and cover it thick wiUi the following ^ 
soning cut small : a large handful of parsley, the saM^ 
sage, some thyme, maijoram, and pennyroyal, pepp^^* 
salt, and allspice. Roll the meat up as tight as possibl^' 
and bind it, then boil it gently for seven or eight hout^^ 
A cloth must be put round befwe the tape. Put the bc^^ 
under a good weight while hot, without undoing it: th^ 
libape will then be oval. Part of a breast of veal xoUed ix0' 
with the beef, looks and eats very weU* 

Beefsteaks 
Should be cut fh>m a rump tbtkt has hung a few difys. 
Broil them over a very clc&r or charcoal fire : put iiitolfie 
dish a little minced shalot, and atiMe-spoiofiful t^ ketcb- 
«p : abd rub a bit of butter on the steak the moment tf 
serving, it should be tilmei often, that the gravy mxj 
Wfk be drawn cut on either «lde. 

This disk tt^fMKi to be eaten so hot aild fresh don^, 
that it is not hi ]perfecCton if verved with tey thing else. 
Pepper MKl«at HmMl he added when tidi^iMf; it off the 
fire. 
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ISMin off the liquor from ihe oytten> anil dnmr tliMi 
lato cold 4vater U take off tlie grit, vrhHr you tiniiiicr tW 
iiquor With a liil of mace aad Imon-peei ; tfieo pot tW 
oysters in, stew them a few minutet, aod a Itttie cream if 
71x1 tev« it, and some butter rubi»ed in a bit oC flour; let 
tikcm boil ttp once ; atid have rump-steakt, welt seaioaed 
aad broiled, -ready for throwtog the oyateroauoe avot^ 
the moment you ar« to serve. 

StqfcrdMne Berf-Heak*. 
' Beat ^hem a ittUe with a Dplliog-piiw fiovi» and «essoa^ 
tWn ky with sliced oihor of a &t iight blown: lay the 
steaks iuto a ttew-pan, aod pour as much boiling water 
over tbem as wiil serve for sauce rstew theui very gentlyt 
half an hour, and add a «po9o£ul of ketchup, or ^nufei» 
li(|UQr, before you serve. 

O&t a fine lafige steak from a rump diat has been wdt 
hmig, or it will do from any tenditf partr beat it, and 
steaaoii wKh pepjier, salt, and onion ; lay it in an iron stew« 
pan that has a cover to fit quite dose, and set it by the* 
side of the lire without water. Take care H does not 
bum, but it must hare a strong heatr in two or thr^- 
hours H wlH be t|utte tender, and tbea serve with its own. 
gravy. 

Beef-Oa/Rop^ 
' Cut tlufi slices of beef ih>m tbe ramp, or any other 
tender part, and dividetheminto pieces three inches long ; 
beat them wkh the blade of aki^, andftoar them. Fry 
the coUops (^uick in butter two minutes ; then lay them 
Into a sinail stew-pan, and cover them witti a pinjk o£ 
gravy ; add ii bit if batter rubbed in ftour, pepper, salt, 
thelesHtbitofiWclshfedasfiiKeaapeaalbki baifa wat- 
WkU. iouraoatt fMckMoucuaabciB, tmA aie»«apa<infiil4rf 
ca^p^io ouit jswalL Take dtm tet it doaa ool Ml; anA 
^B$f^t the skv in Ik viery Jkot-isovand di»h^ 

in water aerendfaoois, till tfiey will pe#; 
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then cut the palates mto sKces, or leave ttiem whole, as 
you choose ; and stew them in a rich gravy till as tender ts 
possible. Before yon serve, season them with Cayenne, 
salt, and ketchup. If the gravy was drawn clear, add 
also some butter and flour. 

If to be served white, boil them in milk, and stew them 
in a fricassee-sauce ; adding cream, butter, flour, and 
mushroom-powder, and a little pounded mace. 

Beef-Cakes for a side-dish of dressed Meat. 
Pound some beef that is underdone with a little hi 
bacon, or bam; season with pepper, salt, and a little 
shalot, or garlick : mix them well ; and make into small 
cakes three inches long, and half as wide and thick: ftj 
them a light brown, and serve them in a good thick gravy. 

To pot Beef. 
Take two pounds of lean beef, rub it with saltpetre, 
and let it lie one night ; then salt with common salt, an^ 
cover it with water four days in a small pan. Dry it with 
a cloth, and season with black pepper ; lay it into as small^ 
a pan as will hold it, cover it with coarse paste, and bake- 
it iive hours in a very cool oven. Put no liquor in. 

When cold, pick out the strings and fat ; beat the meat 
very fine with a quarter of a pound of fine butter just 
warm, but not oiled, and as much of the gravy as will 
make it into a paste ; put it into very small pots, and 
cover them with melted butten 

. Anofther way, — ^Take beef that has been dressed, either 
boiled or roasted ; beat it in a mortar with some pepper,? 
salt,: a few cloves, grated nutmeg, and a little fine butter 
just warm. 

This eats as well, but the colour b not so fine* It is a 
i;ood way for usingihe remains of a large joint 

To dress the Inside of a cold Sirloin of Berf. 
Cut out all the meat, and a little fat, into pieces as thick 
as your finger, and two in<;hes long: dredge it with flour ; 
and fry in butter, of a nice brown :. drain the butter fTon» 
the meat, and toss it up .in a rich gravy, seasoned with 
peppefjr uHtf, aocbovy^ and shalot . Do fu>t let it boil ok 
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any account. Before you serve, add two spoonfult of 
ymgZT, Garnish witli crimped parsley. 

Fricasiee of cold Roast^Beef. 
Cut tbe beef into very thin slices, «hred a handfal of 
parsley very small, cut an onion into quarters, and put all 
together into a stew-pan, with a piece of butter and some 
strong broth: season with salt and pepfier, and simmer 
very gently a quarter of an hour ; then mix into it the 
yolks of two eggs, a glass of port wine, and a spoonful of 
vinegar ; stir it quick, rub the dish with shalot, and turn 
the hicassee into it. 

Ta dress cold Beef that has not been done enough, catted 

Beef-OWoes, 
Cut slices half an inch thick, and four inches square; 
lay on them a forcemeat of crumbs of bread, shalot, a 
little suet, or fat, pepper, and salt. Roll them, and fasten- 
with a small skewer : put them into a stew-pan with some 
gravy made of tlie beef-bones, or the gravy of the meat, 
and a spoonful or two of watM*, and stew them till tender* 
Fresh meat will do. 

To dress the same, called Sanders. 
Mince beef or mutton, small, with onion, pepper, and 
ssiU; add a little gravy; put it into scallop-shells, or 
saucers, making them three parts full, and fill them up* • 
^ith potatoes, mashed with a little cream; put a bit of 
hutter on the top, and brown them in an oveo or b^fcMre' 
Ihe fire^ or with a salamander^ 

To dress tlie same, called Cecils. 
Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of bread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, lemon-peel, salt, natmeg, 
chopped parsley, pepper, and a bit of butter warm, and 
mix these over a fire for a few minutes ; when cool* 
enough, make them up into balls of the size and shape of- 
a turkey's egg, with an egg ; sprinkle them with fine 
«rumbs, and then fry them o( a yellow brown, andserre 
with gravy as before directed for Beef-olives« 

To mince Berf. . 
Shred ^ vnderdpAe part fine^ with aome^ ih&ia^'^ 
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put itintft • tmail ttew-pan^ widi some onion or il»iot(i 
very little will do), t litde water, pepper, and salt: boil 
it till the onion is quite soft ; then put some of the gravy 
•f the moat to it, and the mince. Don't let it boiL Have 
a small hot dish with sippets of bread ready, and pour tbe 
mince into it, hut iintt mix a large spoonful of vinegv 
with it : if shalot-vinegar is used^ there will be no n^ 
of the onion noc the raw sbalot 

7b hash Beef, 

Do it the same is in the last receipt ; only the meal ii 
to be in slices, and you may add a spoonful of wabiutr 
liquor or ketchup. 

Observe^ that it is owing to boiling hashes or mmccs^ . 
that they get hard. All sorts of stews, or meat dresed a . \ 
^coud lime, should be only sunmered ; and this last onlf 
hot through. 

Beef d-kHcingrette,. 
Cut a slice of underdone boiled beef three inches tfakfth 
and a little fat ;. stew it in l^f a pint oi water» a gbss o^ 
white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs> an onion, and a bay* 
leaf; season it with three clores pounded, and peppery 
till the liquor is nearly wasted away^ turning it oaee- 
When cold, serve it Strain off the gravy, and mix If^ 
with a little vinegar for sauce. 

BoundqfBtef 
Should be carefully salted, and wet with the pickle fer^ 
eight or ten days. The bone should be cut out fiist, otA "' 
the beef skewered and tied up to make it quite round. ^ 
Ji may be stuffed with parsley, if approved ; in which 
case the holes to admit the parsley must be made wlQi^ 
a iharp-pointed knife, and tlie parsley coarsely cut and 
stuffed -in tight As soon as it boils it should l>e skimmed^ . 
and afterwards kept boiling very gently. 

BoUed Beif that. equals Hare. 

Take ^e inside of a large sirloin, soak it m a gjass of 

port wine and a glass of vinegar mixed, for forty«eight 

hours; have ready a very fine stuffing, and bind it up 

tight Boast il oa a hiag^ig-^it; and baste it witha 
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o{ port wine, the same quantity of ▼ioegpr, md a- 
e^i[)oonful of pounded allspice. Ljtfrdiiig it iinprav«9 
t^e Jook aod flavour; serve .with a rich gravy ia ih« di«h; 
amm-ielly aud meited-butter, in tureeos. 

74? roo^ Tongtie and Udder. 

After cleaning the tongue well, salt it with common 
$alt and saltpetre three days; dien boil it, and likewise a 
fioe young udder with some fat to it, till tolerably tender ; 
tli^ tie the thick part of one to the tliin part of the other, ' 
^d roa^t the tongue and udder together. 

Serve tiiem with good gravy, and currant-jelly sauce. 
A few cloves should be stuck in the udder. Thb is an 
excellent dish,. 

^ome people iike neats* tongues cured with the root, 
in which case they look much larger ; but otherwise tli© 
«>ot must be cut off close to the gullet, next to the 
*?^e, but without taking away the fat under the tongue. 
^^ root must be^ soaked in salt and water, and ex* 
^'^wely well cleaned, before it is dressed : and the tongue 
w^OQld be laid in salt for a day and a night before pickled. 

To imklf 7Vmgu&s for hoiHos. 
^ut off the root, but leave a little of the kernel and fat. 
SffHakie tiome talt| and let it drain from the slime till 
^«^ day; then for each tongue mix a large spoonful of 
common salt, the same of coarse sugar, and about half • 
^ Diuch of saltpetre; rub it well in, and do so every 
^*y^ In a week add another heaped spoontul of salt. 
If rubbed every day, a tongue will be ready in a fort-^ 
wgbt; but if only turned in the pickle daily, ft will keep 
four or five weeks without being too salt. 

When you dry tongues write the date on a parchment 
^ tie it on* Smoke tbeioi or dry them pUin^ if you 
like best. 

When it is to be dressed, boil it till exiremely tenders 
allow hve hours; and if done sowier, il is easily kept hot. 
The longer kept after drying, the higher it will be: if 
Hard, it may require soaking three or four bau|9> 

Jnoikr xt>atf* •^Ckwi is above ; for two tongues 9ihm 
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an ounce of Mltpetre, and an ounce of saI-prune\U ; ifnb 
them well. In two days, after well rubbing, cover them 
with common salt, turn them every day for three weeks, 
then dry them, and rub over them bran and smoke them. 
In ten days they will be fit to eat. Keep in a cool dry 
place. 

To stexv Tongue. 

Salt a tongue with saltpetre and common salt fori 
week, turning it every day. Boil it tender enougli ft 
peel: when done, stew it in a moderately strong gravy; 
season with soy, mushroom-ketchup, Cayenne, pouodcd 
cloves, and salt if necessary. 

Serve with truffles, morels, and mushrooms. In both 
this receipt and the next, the roots must be taken offtbf 
tongues before salting, but some fat left. 

^n excellent way qf doing Tongues to eat cold. 

Season with common salt and saltpetre, brown sugar) a 
little bay-salt, pepper, cloves, mace, and allspice> in fii»? 
powder, for a fortnight : then take away the pickle, put 
the tongue into a small pan, and lay some butter on it» 
cover it with brown crust, and bake slowly till so tender 
that a straw would go through it. 

> Thfe thin part of tongues, when hung up to dry, grate* 
like hung beef, and also makes a fine addition to the fia' 
vour of omlets. 

Betf-heart. 
Wash it carefully ; stuff as hare ; and serve with riclP' 
gravy, and currant-jelly sauce. 
Hash with the same, and port wine. 

Stewed Ox-cheek, plain. 

Soak and cleanse a fine cheek the day before it is to be 
eaten; put it into a stew-pot that will cover close, with 
three quarts of water; simmer it after it has first boiled 
up and been well skimmed. In two hours put plenty of 
carrots, leeks, two or three turnips, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, some whole pepper, and four ounces of allspice. 
Skim it often; when the meat is tender, take it out; let 



ftfioup get cold, take off the cake offal, and s«rve the 

soup separate or with the meat. 
It should be of a fine brown: which may be done by 

burnt sugar ; or by frying some onions quite brown with 
flour, and simmering them with it. This last way im« 
proves the flavour of all soups and gravies of the brown 
iind. 

If vegetables are not approved in the soup, they may 
be taken out, and a small roll be toasted, or bread fried 
md added. Celery is a great addition, and should al- 
ways be served. Where it is not to be got, the seed 

•f rt gives quite as good a flavour, boHed-in, and strained 

off. 

To dress an Ox-cheek another way. 
Soak half a head three hours, and clean it with plenty 
of water. Take the meat off the bones, and put it into a 
pan with a large onion, a bunch of sweet herbs, some 
bruised allspice, pepper, and salt. 

Lay the bones on the top; ponr-on two or three quarts 
w ^ater, and cover the pan close with brown paper, or a 
1^ dish that will fit close. Let it stand eight or ten hours in 
i « slow oven ; or simmer it by the side of the fire, or on a. 
• bot hearth. When done tender, put the meat into a clean 
i pan, and let it get cold. Take the cake of fat off, and 
I ^arm the head in pieces in the soup. Put what vegetables 
• you choose. 

\ MarrotV'boTtes, 

Cover the top with floured cloth; boil them, and serve 
with dry toast. 

^ay be served in a tureen, stewed with milk and Onion 
^il tender. Melted butter for sauce. 

Or fry it in small bits dipped in batter. 

Or stew the thin part, cut into bits, in gravy; thicken 
with flour and bptter, and add a little ketchup. 

Or fricassee it with white sauce. 

Soused Tripe. 

ooil the tripe, but not quite tender; then put it bta 
salt aad water, which must be changed every day till it is 
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»U uted» Wfaea you dress the tripe» dip it into « btttler 
<^ flour and eggs, and fry it of a good browiw 

Ox'feet, or C<m)4itels, . 
May be dressed in vaHous ways> and af every nutntiou^ 
m all. ^ 

Boil them; and serve in a napkiB, whh melted batter^ 
mustard, and a large spoonful of vinegar* 

Or boil them very tender, and serve tfiem as a browa 
fricassee : the liquor will do to make jeUy svreet or relish- 
ing, and likewise to give richness to soups or gravies. 

Or cut them into four parts, dip them into an egg, ancf 
then flour atnl fty them ; and fry onions (if you like themjF 
to serve round. Sauce as above. 

Or bake them as for mock-turtle. 

Bubble and Squeak, 
Boll, chop, and fry it, with a little butter, pepper, and 
mit, some cabbage, and lay on it slices of underdone 
beef, lightly fried. 

TfAL. 

ToheepFeai. 
The first part that turns bad of a leg of veal, is wh«ve 
the udder is skewered back. The skower should be 
taken out, and both that and the part under it wiped every 
day, by which means it will keep gopd three or four day* 
in hot weather. Take care to cut out the pipe tliat runs 
along the chine of a loin of veal, at you do of beef, to 
hinder it from taiotiog. The skirt of the breast of veal is 
likewise to be taken off; and the inside of the breast. 
wiped and scraped, and sprinkled with a little salt. 

Leg t(f Veal 

Let the fillet be cut large or smalt as best suits the nam* 
ber of your company. Take out the bone, iiU the space 
with a fine stu^ng, a&d let it be skewered quite round ; 
and send the large side uppermost. When half-roasted, if 
not before, put a paper over the fat ; and take care to al- 
low a sufficient time, aod put H a good distance from 
tlie fire, as the melt h very tolid ; serve with melted but* 
lur poured Qvec tt>«Yoa «ay pot sone of \U 
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Ktmekle <f Feal 

K% few people «e fond of boiled veal, it may be well 
9 leave the luiiidtle small, and take off some cutlets or 
olk>ps before it be dressed ; but as the knuckle will keep 
Mger than the fillet, it is best not to cut ofT the slices till 
mnted. Break the bones, to make it take less room ; 
mh it well ; and put it into a saucerpan with three onions, 
t bbde of mace or two, and a few pepper-corns ; cover 
t with water, and, simmer till quite ready. In the mean 
UK some macaroni shouFd be boiled widi it if approved, 
orice, or a little rice fiour, to give it a small degree of 
ttaekiiess ; but don't put too much. Before it is served, 
add half a pint of milk and cream, and let it come up 
either with or without the meat. 

Or fry the knuckle with sliced onion and butter to 
4 good brown ; and have ready peas, lettuce, onion, and 
acucumber or two, stewed in a small quantity of water 
ti hour ; then add these to the veal ; and stew it till the 
Beat is tender enough to eat, but not overdone. Throw 
it- pepper, salt, and a bit lof shred mint, and serve allto- 
^r. 

Shoulder of Feal 

Cut off the knuckle, for a stew or gravy. Roast the 
Dther part with stufiing : you may lard it Serve with 
liielted butter. 

The blade^bone, with a good deal of meat left on, eats 
txtremely well with mushroom or oyster-sauce, or mush- 
loom-ketchup in butter. 

Neck qf VeaL 

Cut ofTthe scrag to boil, and cover it with oftAxm^ 
laoce. It should be boiled in milk and water. Parsley 
and butter may be served with it,-^ instead of okiioBr 
mice. 

• Or it may be stewed with whok rioe, smalt onkMb uA 
pepqper-coms, with a very little water. 

Or boiled and eaten with bacon and greens. 

The best end may be either roasted, broiled as^rtMi^ 
frimde into pieii 
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Neck €f Vtal hylaArrmt, 

Lard the best end with bacon rolled in parsley chopped | 
fine, salt, pepper, and nutmeg : put it into a tosser, and 
cover it with water. Put to it the scrag end, a little kai J 
bacon or ham, an onion, two carrots, two heads of ce? 
lery, and about a glass of Madeira wine. Stew it quick 
two hours, or till it is tender, but not too much. Stnia 
off the liquor : mix a little flour and butter in a stew-pan 
till brown, and lay the veal in this, the upper side to the 
bottom of the pan. Let it be over the hre till it gels 
coloured: then lay it into the dish, stir some of the.fi- 
quor in and boil it up, skim it nicely, and squeexe 
orange or lemon-juice into it. *j 

Breast qf Veal, . i 

Before roasted, if large, the two ends may be taken off \ 
and fried to stew, or the whole may be roasted. Butter \ 
should be poured over it. 

If any be left, cut the pieces into handsome sizes, put \ 
them into a stew-pan, and pour some broth over it; or if 
you have no broth, a little water will do : add a bunch 
of herbs, a blade or two of mace, some pepper, and aa 
anchovy ; stew till the rheat is tender, thicken with butter 
and flour, and add a little ketchup ; or the whole breast 
may be stewed, after cutting off the two ends. 

Serve the sweetbread whole upon it : which may either 
be stewed; or parboiled, and then covered with crumbSt 
herbs, pepper, and salt, and browned in a Dutch-oven. 
' If you have a few mushrooms, truffles, and morels, 
stew them with it, and serve. 

Boiled breast of veal, smothered with onion-sauce, is 
an excellent dish, if not old nor too fat. 
To roll a Breast of Feal. 

Bolve it, take off the thick skinand gristle, and beat the. 
meat with a rolling-pin. Season it with herbs chopped 
^ery fine, mixed with salt, pepper, and mace. Lay some 
thick slices of flne ham ; or roil it into two or three calves' 
tongues of a fine red, boiled first an hour or two and 
skinned. Bind it up tight in a cloth, and tape it. Set it 
over the £re to simmer in a small quantity of water til lit 
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1 quite tender : thb will take some hours. Lay it om 
be dresser, with a hoard and weight on it till quite 

Kg^ or calves' feet hoiled and taken firom the bones, 
say be put in or round it The different colours laid in 
ijrers look well when cut ; and you may put in yolks of 
^gi boiled, Ibeet-root, grated ham, and chopped parsley, 
D different parts. 

Another xvay. 
When it is cold, take off the tape, and pour over it the 
iquor; which must be boiled up twice a week, or it will 
DOtkeep. 

Chump of Feal ^-la-daube. 
• Cut off the chump end of the loin ; take out the edge- 
booe; stuff the hollow with good forcemeat^ tie it up 
tigjit, and lay it in a stew-pan with the bone you took out, 
a little faggot of herbs, an anchovy, two blades of mace, 
a few white peppers, and a pint of good veal-broth. Co- 
nfer the veal with slices of fat bacon, and lay a sheet of 
*hite paper over it. Cover the pan close, simmer it two 
lioon, then take out the bacon, and glaze the veal. — 
Serve it on mushrooms, or with sorrel-sauce, or what 
eke you please. 

real-rolls of either cold Meat or fresh. 

Cut thin slices ; and spread on them a fine seasoning of 
a very few crumbs, a little chopped bacon or scraped 
bam, and a little suet, parsley, and shalot, (or instead of 
Ibe parsley and shalot, some fresh mushrooms stewed and 
nuQced,) pepper, salt, and a small piece of pounded 
ftacc. 

This stuffing may either fill up the roll like a tau«age, 
or be rolled with the meat. In either case tie it up yprj 
tight, and stew it very slowly in a gravy and a |^ats of 
sherry. 

Serve it when tender, after skimniing it nicely. 

Harrico qf r^aL , 

Take the best end of a small neck ; cut the bones 
sh^rt, but leave it whole ; tlieu put it into a stew-pan jnH 
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«oi«red with biWrrfgiWy; and when itis nearty dbn^ 
have ready a pint^of boiled peas, sbt cuctnnTSers pared 
and sliced, and two cabbage-lettuces cut into quafrters, 
«U <tew«d in a iiltle good broCht put them to tti« veal, 
mod let tbetn ainulier teh minutes; When the veal U in 
the dish, p«iMr the sauce and veg^bles oter it« and lay 
lh« l«ttu€ft with foreeHiieat-bafk rornid it. 

■ 

A Dufiehn qfCold Veal or Fowl. 

Stew a few small mushrooms in their ownliqiiav and a 
Ibit of butter, a quarter of an hour ; minee diem very 
small, and add them, (with their liquor) to minced vesi, 
with also a little pepper and salt, some cream, and a bit 
of butter rubbed in less than half a tea^poonfu) of ffour. 
"Simmer three or four minutes, and serve on tiiixi aiiweft 
of bread. 

Minced FeaL 

. Cut cold veal as fine as possible, bot donot ciiop it*-* 
Put to it a very little lemon-ped shred, two grateMf wit- 
ineg, some salt, andfour or five spoonfuls of either a- little 
weak broth, milk, or water ; sunmer these gently with 
the meat, but take care not to let it boil ; and add a bit 
of butter rubbed in flour. Put sippets of thin toasted 
bread, cut into a three*comered shape^ round the dish. 

To poi FcaL 

Cold fillet makes the finest potted teal ; or you may 
do it as follows*: 

Season a^ large slice of t|re fillet before it is dressed. 
With some maoe, pepper-cosm, and two or three cloved ; 
lay it close into a potting-pan that will but just hold it, 
$11 it up with water> and bake it three hours; then pound 
it.quitesmall iaamortar, and add salt to taste; put a 
}kd^e gravy that was baked to it m pouifding. If to'he 
eaten soon ; otherwise only a little butter just mdted. 
When dme^ cover it over with butter. 

To pot Fed or CMdcen with Ham. 

; Bound some cdd veiil or white of chicken, seasdnedas 
itt'tlMi kat artkde, and put layers of it with layers 
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of ham pounded or rather shred; press eack down, and 
<over with butter. 

Cutlets Afaintenon. 
Cut slices about three quarters of an inch thick, beat 
them with a roUing-pin, and wet them on both sides with 
egg : dip them into a seasoning of bread-crumbs, parsLej, 
thyme, knotted marjoram, pepper, salt, and a little nut- 
meg grated ; then put tliem into papers folded over, and 
broil them ; and hiive iu a boat melted butter, with a 
little mushroom 'ketchup. 

Cutlets another xuay. 

Prepare as above, and fry them ; lay them into a dish, 
vd keep them hot; dredge 4 little flour, and put a bit 
ef butter ini* the pan ; brown it, then pour a little boil- 
ihf water Ints it, and boil quick: mmM with pepper, 
sah, and ketchup, and pour over them. 

Other viat/s. — Prepare -as before, and dress the cutlets 
in a Dutch-oven ; pour over them melted butter and 
mushrooms. 

Or, pepper, salt, and broil them, especially neck- 
itteJts. They are excellent without herbs. 

Feal CoUops. 
Cut long thin collops ; beat them well ; and lay on 
them a bit of thin bacon of the same size, and spread 
forcemeat on that, seasoned high, and also a little gar- 
lick and Cayenne. Roll tl^m up tight, about the size 
of two fingers, but not more 4lian two or three inches 
Jang ; put a very small skewer to fasten each firmly ; 
rub egg over ; fry them of a fine brown, and pour a rich 
brown gravy over. 

To dress Collops quick. 
Cut them as thin as paper with a very sharp knife, 
and in small bits. Throw the skin, and any odd bits of 
the veal, into a little water, with a dust of pepper and 
salt ; set them on the fire while you beat the collops ; 
and dip them into a seasoning of herbs, bread, i>epper, 
salt, and a scrape of nutmeg, but first wet them iu egg. 
Then put a bit of butter into a frying-pan, and give the 

D 
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collo[>s a very quick fry ; for as they are so thin, two 
minutes will do them on both sides : put them into a hot 
dish before the fire ; then strain and thicken the gravy, 
give it a boil in the frying-pan, and pour it over the col- 
lops. A little ketchup is an improvement. 

Another war/, — Fry them in butler, only seasoned with 
salt and pepper; then simmer them in gravy, either 
white or brown, with bits of bacon served \¥ith them. 

If white, add lemon-peel and mace, and some cream. 

Scallops of cold Feal or Chicken, 
Mince the meat extremely small ; and set it over the 
fire with a scrape of nutmeg, a little pepper and salt, 
and a little cream, for a few minutes: then put it into 
the scallop-shells, and fill them with crumbs of breadf 
over which puC|paie bits of butter, and brown them be* 
fore the fire. 

Either veal or chicken looks and eats well prepared 
in this way, and lightly covered with crumbs of bread 
fried ; or these may be put on in little heaps. 

Fricandeau of Teal. 
Cut a large piece from the fat side of the leg, about 
nine inches long and half as thick and broad ; beat it 
with the rolling-pin ; take off the skin, and trim off the 
rough edges. Lard the top and sides; and cover it 
with fat bacon, and then with white paper. I^y it into 
the stew-pan with any pieces of undressed veal or mutton, 
four onions, a carrot sliced, a faggot of sweet herbs, 
four blades of mace, four bay-leaves, a pint of good 
veal or mutton broth, and four or five ounces of lean 
ham or gammon. Cover the pan close, and let it stew 
slowly three hours ; then take up the meat, remove all 
the fat from the gravy, and boil it quick to a glaze. 
Keep the fricandeau quite hot, and then glaze it; and 
serve with the remainder of the glaze in the dish, and 
sorrel-sauce in a sauce-tureen. 

A cheaper, hut equally good, Fricandeau qf Veal. 
With a sharp knife cut the lean part of a large neck 
from the best end, scooping it froiu the bones the length 
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of your hand, and prepare it the same way as in the last 
teceipt: three or four bones only will be necessary, and 
they will make the gravy ; but if the prime part of the 
leg is cut off, it spoils the whole. 

Fricandcau another xvay. 
Take two large round sweetbreads, and prepare then 
IS you would veal ; make a rich gravy with tnifflct* - 
morels, mushrooms, and arttdioke-boltoms^ and lerve U 

round. 

Fcal Olives. 

Cut long thin coUops, beat them, lay on them thin 
slices of fat bacon, and over these a layer of forcemeat 
seasoned high, with some shred shalot and Cayenne. 
Boli them tiglit, about the size of two ftogersy but not 
iiore than two or three inches long ; fasten them round 
with a small skewer^ rub egg over them, and fry them of 
a light brown. 

Serve with brown gravy, in which boil some mudi^- 
^ms piqjkled or fresh. Garnish with balls fried* 

Feal Cake, 

Boil six or eight eggs hard ; cut the yolks in two, and 
^y stme of the pieces in the bottom of the pot ; shake in 
* little chopped parsley, some slices of veal and ham, 
add then eggs again ; shaking in after each some chopped 
parsley, with pepper and salt, till the pot is full. Then 
put in water enough to cover it, and lay on it about an 
ounce of butter; tie it over with a double paper, and 
bake it about an hour. Then press it close together 
with a spoon, and let it stand tilt cold. 

It may be put into a small mould ; and then it will 
turn out beautifully fdr a supper or side dish. 

real Sausages, 

Chop equal quantities of lean veal and fat bacon, a 
handful of sage, a little salt and pepper, and a few an- 
chovies. Beat all in a mortar ; and when used roll and 
fry it, and serve with fried sippets, or on stewed vege- 
tables, or on white coUops. 

D 2 
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Scotch Collops, 

Cut veal into thin bits about three inches over, and 
rather round v< beat with d roIling-pin« and gratealittk 
nutmeg over them ; dip into the yolk of an egg, and fry 
them in a little butter of a fine brown : pour the butter 
off; and have ready warm to pour upon them half api&t 
of gravy, a little bit of butter nibbed into a little flour, 
a yolk of egg, two large spoonfuls of cream, and a bit 
of salt. Don't boil the sauce, but stir it till of a fine 
thickness to serve with the coUops. 

To hoii Calf's tfead. 

Clean it very nicely, and soak it in water, that it may 
look very \% hite ; take out the tongue to salt, and tb^ 
brains to make a little dish. Boil the head extrcmdjT 
tender; then strew it over with crumbs and choppc*^ 
parsley, and brown them; or, if liked better, leave on^ 
side plain, fiacon and greens are to be served to eai^ 
with it. 

llie brains must be boiled; and then mixed with 
melted butter, scalded sage chopped, pepper, and salt. 

If any of the head is left, it may be hashed next day, 
and a few slices of bacon just warmed and put round. 

Cold calfs head eats well if grilled. 

^ To hash Calf' s Head, 

When halffboiled, cut off tiie meat in slices, half an 
inch thick, and two or three inches long : browi^ some 
butler, flour, and sliced onion, and throw in the slicf9 
with some good gravy, truffles, and morels: give it one 
boil, skim it well, and set it in a moderate heat to sim- 
mer till very tender. 

Season with pepper, salt, and Cayenne, at first ; and 
ten minutes before serving, throw in some slu*ed parsley, 
and a very small bit of taragon and knotted marjoram 
cut as fine. as possible; just belbre you serve, add the 
squeeze of^a lemon. Forcemeat- bails, and bits of bacon 
rolled round. 

Anotfter way, — Boil the head almost enough, and take 
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the meat of the best side neatly off the bone with a sharp 

knife ; lay this into a small dish, wash it over with the 

yolks of two eggs, and cover it with crumbs, a fe^ herbs 

nicely shred, a little pepper and salt, and a grate of nut- 

meg, all mixed together first. Set the dish before the 

fire: and keep turning it now and then, that all parts of 

the head may be equally brown. In the mean time slice 

Hie remainder of the head and the tongue, but first peel 

the tongue ; put a pint of good gravy into a pan, with 

an onion, a small bunch of herbs (consisting of parsley, 

basil, savoury, taragon, knotted marjoram, and a little 

thyme,) a little salt and Cayenne, a shalot, a glass of 

sherry, and a little oyster-liquor. Boil this for a itw 

minutes, and strain it upon the meat, which should be 

clredged with some flour. Add some mushrooms either 

fresh- or pickled, a few truffles and morels, and two 

^i^poonf6ls of ketchup ; then beat up half the brains, and 

l>ut this to the rest with a bit of butter and flour. Sim- 

iiier the whole. 

Beat the other ]>art of the brains with shred lemon- 
X>eel, a little nutmeg and mace, some parsley aiired, and 
^-'^ ^gg« Then fry it in little cakes of a beautiful yellow- 
^^own. Dip some oysters into the yoke of an egg, and 
^o the same; and also some relishing forcemeat-balls 
^nade as for mock turtle. Garnish with these, and small 
\)iis of bacon just made hot before the fire. 

Calf*s 'Head fricasseed. 
Clean and half-boil half a liead ; cut the meat into 
small bits, and put it into a tosser, with a little gravy 
made of the bones,, some of the water it was boiled in, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion, and a blade of mace. If 
you have any young cockrels in the house, use the 
cockscombs ; but fii-st boil tlicm tender, and blanch 
them ; or a sweetbread will do as well. Season the 
gravy with a little pepper, nutmeg, and salt, rub down 
some flour and butter, and give all a boil together ; then 
take out the herbs and onion, and add a little cup of 
cream, but don't boil it in. 
Scrv£ with small bits of bacon rolled' rMnid, and balls* 

D 3 
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To collar Calf's-IIead, 

Scald the skin oil a fine head, clean it nicely, and take 
out the brains. Boil it tender enough to remove the .£ 
bones: then have ready a good quantity of chopped 
parsley, mace, nutmeg, salt, and white pepper, mixed 
well : season it high with these ; lay the parsley in a 
thick la^r, then a quantity of thick slices of fine bani 
or a beautiful-coloured tongue skinned, and then the 
yolks of six nice yellow eggs stuck here aiid there about 
KoU the head quite close, and tie it up as tight aa )'0U 
can. Boil it, and then jay a weight on it. 

A cloth must be put under the tdpe, as for otbet 
collars. 

Alock Turtle, 

Bespeak a calf's head with the skin on, cut it in ^^^ 
and clean it well; then half-bcil it, take all the m/eato/^ 
. in square bits, break the bones of the head, and boi 
them in some veal and beef broth to add to the richness -^ 
Fry some shalot in butter, and dredge-iu flour enougli^ 
. to tiiicken the gravy : stir this into the hiou ning, and 
give it one or two boils; skim it carefully, and then put 
in the head; put in also a pint of Madeira wine, and 
simmer till the meat is quite tender. About ten mmules 
before you serve, put in some basil, taragou, chives, 
parsley, Cayenne pepper, and salt, to your taste ; also 
two spoonfuls of musliroom-ketchup, and one of soy. 
Squee/e the juice of a lemon into the tureen, and pour 
tlie soup upon it* Forcemeat-balls, and small eggs. 

A cluaptr xoay. — Prepare half a calf's-head, xvitliout 
the skin, as above : when the meat is cut off, break the 
bones, and put tliero into a sauce-pan witli some gravy 
made cf beef and veal bones, and seasoned with fried 
onions, herbs, mace, and pepper. Have ready two or 
three ox-palates boiled so tender as to blanch, and cut 
into small pieces; to which a cow-heel, likewise cut into 
pieces, is a great improvement. Brown some butter, 
^our, and onion, and pour the gravy to it ; then add the 
ineat» as above, and stew. Half a pint of sherry, an an- 
chovj, two spoonfuls of walnut-ketchup, the same of 
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mushroom-ketchup, and some chopped -herbs as before. 
Balls, &c. 

yJnother^-^Vui into a pan a knuckle of veal, two fine 
cow-heels, two onions, a few cloves, peppers, berries of 
allspice, mace, and sweet herbs : cover them with water, 
then tie a thick paper over the pan, and set it in an oveo 
lor three hours. When col4, take oil the fat very 
nicely ; cut the meat anfl feet into bits an inch and a h^f 
square, remove the bones and coarse parts; and then 
put the rest on to warm, with a large spoonful oi wuhiut 
and one of mushroom-ketchup, half a pint of sherry or 
Madeira wine, a little mushroom-powder, and the jtlly 
of the meat. When hot, if it wants any more seasoning, 
add some ; and serve with hard eggs, forcemeat- balls, a 
squeeze of lemon, and a spoonful of soy. 

This is a very easy way, and the dish is excellent. 

Another. — Stew a pound and a half of scrag of mut- 
ton, with from three pints of water to a quart ; then set 
the broth on, witli acalf's-foot and a cow-heel, cover the 
stew-pan tight, and simmer till you can cut off the meat 
from the bones m proper bits. Sft it on again with the 
broth, a quarter ot a pint of Madeira wine or sherry, a 
large onion, half a tea-spooufal of Cayenne pe})per, a bit 
of lemon-peel, two anchovies, some sweet herbs, eighteea 
oysters cut into pieces and then chopped fine, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little nutmeg, and the liquor of tlie 
oysters ; cover it tight, £nd simmer three quarters of an 
hour. Serve with forcemeat-balls, and hard eggs iu the 
tureen. 

An excellent and very cheap mock turtle may be made 
of two or three cow-heels baked with two pounds and a 
half of gravy-beef, herbs, &c. as above with cow-heels 
and veal. 

CaJf^s Liver. 

Slice it, season wilh pepper aud salt, and broil nicely: 
rub a bit of cold butter on it, and serve hot and hot. 

Calf*i^ Liver roasted, 

W«sh and wipe it; then cut a long hole In it, sad «tu(f 
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it with crumbs of bread, chopped anchovy^ herlis, a good 
deal of fat bacon, onion, salt, pepper, a bit of butter, and . ^ 
an egg: sew the liver up; then lard it, or wrap itia a :_ 
Ycal-cawl, and roast it. 
Serte with a good brown gravy, and currant-jelly. 

To dress the Liver and Lights. 
Half- boil an equal quantity of each, then cut them k b 
middling-sized mince, put to it a spoonful or two of the |c 
water that boiled it, a bit of butter, flour, salt, and pep- 
per, simmer ten minutes, and serve hot. 

Szveethreads. 

Half-boil them, and stew them in a white gravy; add 
cream, flour, butter, nutmeg, salt, and white pepper. 

Or do them in brown sauce seasoned. 

Or parboil them, and tlien covei; them with crumbs, 
herbs, and seasoning, and brown them in a Dutch oven. 
Serve witli butter, and mushroom-ketchup or gravy. 

^ Sweetbreads roasted. 

Parboil t^wo large ones; when cold, lard them witb 
bacon, and roast them in a Dutch oven. For sauc^^ 
plain butter and mushroom- ketchup. 

Sweetbread Ragout, 
Cut them about the size of a walnut, wash and dr'^ 
them, then fry them of a fine brown ; pour to them ^ 
good gravy seasoned with salt, pepper, allspice, and eithef 
mushrooms, or mushroom-ketchup : strain, and thickei^ 
with butter and a little flour. You may add truflSes^ 
mq^els, and mushrooms. 

Kidnet/. 

Chop veal-kidney, and some of the fat; likewise a little 
leek or onion, pepper, and salt ; roll it up with an egg 
into balls, and fry them. 

Calves' heart stuff and roast as a beef's heart, or sliced, 
make it into a pudding, as directed for steak or kidney 
pudding* 

PORK, &c. 

Bacon-bogs and porkers, are differently cut up. 
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Hogs are kept to a larger size ; the chine (or back- 
one) is cut down on each side, the whole lengtb> arid is 
prime part either boiled or roasted. 
The sides of the hog are made into bacon, and the in- 
je is cut out with very little meat to tlic bone. On 
ich side there is a large spare-rib ; which is usually di* 
ded into two, one sweet-bone and a blade-bone. The 
icon is the whole outside: and contains a fore-leg, and 
ham ; which last is the hind -leg, but if left with the 
con is called a gammon. Tliere are also griskins. 
og's lard is the inner fat of the bacon-liog. 
Pickled pork is made of the flesh of the bog, as well 
bacon. 

Porkers are not so old as hogs ; their flesh is whiter 
d less rich, but it is not so tender. It is divided into 
ir quarters. The fore-quarter has the spring or fore- 
r, the fore-loin or neck, the spare-nb and griskin. The 
id has the leg and the loin. 

The feet of pork make various good dishes, and 
mid be cut off before the legs are cured. Observe 
' same of the ears. 

The bacon-hog is sometimes scalded to take off the 
r, and sometimes singed. The porker is always 
Ided. 

To roast a Leg of Pork, 
Choose a small leg of fine young pork: cut a slit in 
knuckle with a sharp knife; and fill the space with 
e and onion chopped, and a little pepper and salt. - 
len half-done, score the skin in slices, but dqu't tut 
per than the outer rind. 
Lpple-sauce and potatoes should be served t<i eat with 

To boil a Leg of Pork, 
alt it eight or ten days: when it is to be dressed, 
gh it; let it lie half an hour in cold water to make 
hite ; allow a quarter of an hour for every pound,, 
half an hour over, from the time it boils up ; skim • 
( soon as it boils, and frequently after. Allow water - 
ugh Sav^ some of it to make pet»-^u^« ^«Mfi)t 
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boil it in a Tcry nice cloth, floured; which gives a very 
delicate look. It should be smatl and of a fine grain. 
Serrc pe^s-pudding and turnips with it. 

Loin and Neck of Pork. 
Koast them. Cut the skin of the loin across, at dis- 
tances of half an inch, with a sharp pen-knife. 

Shoulders and Breasts of Pork, 
Put them into pickle^ or salt the shoulder as a leg: 
when very nice, they may be roasted. 

Rolled Neck rf Pork. 

Bone it ; pet a forcemeat of chopped sage> a very few 
crumbs of bread, salt, pepper, snd two or three berries 
cf allspice, over the inside ; then roll the meat as tight 
as you can, and roast it slowly, and at a good distance 
at ^.rst. 

Spring or Forehand of Pork. 

Cut v.ut the bone; sprmkle salt, pepper, and sage 
dried, over the inside ; but first warm a little butter to 
baste it, and then flour it ; roll the pork tight, and tie it; 
then roast by a hanging jack. About two hours will 
do it 

Spare-rih 
Should be basted with a very little butter and a littl« 
liour, and then sprinkled with dried sage crumbled. 
Apple-sauce, and potatoes, for roasted pork. 

Pork Griskin 
Is usually very hard ; the best way to prevent this is, to 
put it iuto as much cold water as will cover it, and let it 
Doil up ; then instantly take it oif, and put it into a 
Dutch oven ; a very few minutes will do it. Reniem* 
ber to rub batter over it, and then flour it, before you 
put it to the fire. 

Blade-hone of Pork 
Is taken from the baconrhog ; the less meat left on it in 
moderation, the better, it vS to be broiled ; and whieB 
just done, pepper and salt it. Put to it a piece of fout- 
tefj and a tea-spoonful of mustard ; and serv^ it covered, 
TiiB is 4 Somersetshire Uisb. 
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To dress Fork as Lamb, 
Kill a youDg pig of four or five oMNiths old; cut vp 
the fore-quarter for roasting as you do lainb, and truss 
the shank close. The other parti will make deiicate 
pickled pork ; or steaks, pies, &c. 

Pork Steaks. 
GmX them from a loin or neck, and of middling thick* 
ness ; pepper and broil them, turning them often ; when 
nearly done, put on salt, rub a bit of butter < ver, and 
ser^e the moment they are tuken oflf the fire, a few at a 
time. 

To pickle Pork. 

The quantities proportioned to the middlings of a pretty 
large heg, the hams and shoulders being cut off*. 

Mix, and pound fine, four ounces of saltpetre, • 
pound of coarse sug^, an ounce of sal-pruuel, and a 
little common salt: sprinkle the pork with salt, and 
drain it twenty-four hours: then rub with the above; 
pack the pieces tight in a small deep tub, iiUing up the 
spaces with common salt. Place large pebbles on the 
pork, to prevent it from swimming in the pickle which 
the salt will produce. If kept from air, it will continut 
very fine for t>vo years. 

Sausages, 
Chop fat and lean of pork together; season it witii 
sage, pepper, and salt, and you may add two or three 
berries of allspice : half Jill hog's guts that have been 
»oaked and made extremely clean : or the meat may be 
kept in a very small pan, closely covered ; and so roiled 
ai\d dusted with a very littl^ flour before it is fri^d. 

[Serve on stewed red cabbage ; or mash potatoes put la 
a form, brown with salamander, and garnisi with the 
above ; they must be pricked with a fork br ore they 
are dressed, or they will burst. 

uin excellent Sausage to eat cold, 
: Season fat and lean pork with some salt, saltpetre* 
black pepper, and allspice^ all in fins powder, and rub 
isto tke xneaXi the sixtJA day cut it small; and i3m wi^ 
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it some shred shalot or garlicky as fine as possible. 
Have ready an ox>guttbat has been scoured, salted, and 
soaked^' ell, and iilUt with the above stuifing ; tie up 
the ends, and hang it^o sraoke as you would hams^ but 
fii-st wrap it in a fold or two of old muslin. It must be 
high-dried. Some- eat it without boiling, but others 
like it boiled first. The skin should be tied in ditTierent 
places, so as to make each link about eight or nine inches 
long. 

Spadhurifs Oj^rd Sausages, 
Chop a pound and a half of pork, and the same of 
veal, cleared of skin and sinews ; add three quarters of 
a pound of beef-suet ; mince, and mij^ them ; steep the 
crumb of a penny-loaf in water, and mix it with the 
meat, with also a little dried sage, pepper, and salt. 

To scald a Sucking Pig, 
The moment the pig is killed, put it into cold water 
for a few minutes ; then rub it over with a little resin 
t>eliten extremely small, and put it into a pail of scald- 
ing water half a minute : take it out, lay it on a table, 
and pull off the hair as quickly as possible; if any part 
does not come off, put it in again. When quite clean, 
wash it well with warm water, and then m two or three 
cold waters, that no flavour of the resin may remain. 
Take off all the feet at the first joint; make a slit down 
^the belly, and take out the entrails ; put the liver, heart, 
and lights, to the feet. Wash the pig well in cold water, 
dry it thoroughly, and fold it in a w^et cloth to keep it 
from the air. 

To roast a Sucking Pig, 
If you can get it when just killed, this is of great ad- 
vantage* Lcrt it be scalded, which the dealers usually 
do; then put some sage, crumbs of bread, salt, and 
pepper, into the belly, and Sew it up. Observe to 
skewer the legs back, or the under part will not crisp. 

Lay it to a 'brisk fire till thoroughly dry ; then have 

ready some butter in a dry cloth, and rub the pig with 

-^ ia «v«ry part. Dredge as nsuch fiour over as will 
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pos&'^ly ]ie» and do not touch tt again (ill ready U serve ; 

then scrape o(f the tlour very carefvily with a. bhiaC 

kaife, rub it well with 4he buttered cloth, and take off 

the head while at the tire ; take iNIt the brains, and mit 

them with the gravy that cemes from the pig. Then 

take it up ; and without withdrawing the spit, cut it 

down the back and belly, lay it into the dish, and chop 

the sage and bread quickly as Ane as you can, and mix 

them with a large quantity of fine melted butter that has 

very little flour. Put the sauce into the dbh after the 

pig has been split clown the back, and garnished with the 

ears and the two jaws ; take off the upper part of the head 

down to the snout. 

In Devonshire it is served whole, ifi very small ; the 
head only being cut olf, to garnish a& above. 

Pettitocr. 

Boil them, the liver, and the heart, in a small quantity 
of water, very gently ; then cut the meat iMc» and sim« 
mer it with a little of the water and the feet split, till the 
feet are quite tender ; thicken with a bit of butter, a little 
flour, a spoonful of cream, and a little salt and pepper ; 
give it a boil up, pour k over a few sippets of bread, and 
put the feet on the mince. 

To make excellent Meat of a Hog*s Head, 

Split the head, take out the brains, cut off the ears, 
and sprinkle it with common salt for a day ; then drain 
h: salt it well with common salt and saltpetre three days, 
then lay the salt and head into a small, quantity of water 
for two days. Wash it, and boU till all the bones will 
come out ;' remove them, and chop the head as quick as 
possible ; but first skin the tongue, and take the skin 
carefully off the head, to put under and over. Season 
with pepper, salt, and a little mace or allspice^berries. 
Put the skin into a.small pan, press the cut head In, and 
put the other skin over ; press it down. When cold, it 
will turn out, and make a kind of brawn. If too fat, you 
vuay put a fe^v bits ot lean pork to be prepared the siuav 
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way. Add salt and vinegar, ^nd boil these with some of 
the liquor for a pickle to keep it 

To rofisf Porker* s Head. 
Choose a fine young head, clean it well, and put bread 
and sage as for pig ; sow it up tight, and on a string or 
hanging jack roast it as a pig, and serve with the same 
•auce. 

To prepare Pig's Cheek for boiling. 
Cut off the snout, and clean the head ; divida it, and 
take out the eyes and the brains ; sprinkle the head with 
salt, and let it drain twenty-four hours. Salt it with 
common salt and saltpetre: let it lie eight or ten da3's if 
to be dressed without stewing with peas, but less if ta be 
dressed with peas ; and it must be washed £rst, and then 
simmered till all is tender. 

To collar Pig^s Head. 

Scour (he head and ears nicely ; take off the hair and 
snout, and take out the eyes and the brain; lay it into 
water one night ;.then drain, salt it extremely well with 
common salt and saltpetre, and let it lie five days, fioil 
it enough to take out the bones ; then lay it on a dresser, 
turning the thick end of one side of the head towards the 
thin end of the other to make the roll of equal size ; 
sprinkle it well with salt and white pepper, and roll it with 
the ears ; and if you approve, put the pig's feet round the 
outside when boned, or the thin parts of two cow-heels. 
Put it in a cloth, bind with a broad tape, and boil it till 
quite tender; then put a good weight upon it, and don't 
take off the covering till cold. 

If you choose it to be more like brawn, salt it longer, 
and let the proportion of saltpetre be greater, and put in 
also some pieces of lean pork ; and then cover it with 
cow-heel, to look like the horn. 

This may be kept either in or out of pickle of salt ttad 
water boiled, with vinegar; and is a very convenient 
thing to have in the house. 

if likely to spoil, slice aad fry it cither with or wUhoul 






To dry Ho§*s CkeeJcM. 
Cut out the snout, remove the brains, and split tbt 
heady taking off the upper bone, to make the chawl a 
good shape ; rub it well with salt ; next diy take away 
the br uie, and salt it again the follow iug day : cover the 
head with half an ounce of saltpetre, two ounces of bay- 
&alt, a Utile common salt, and four ounces of coarse 
sugar. Let the head be often turned ; after ten days* 
smoke it for a week Tike bacon. 

To force Ho^s Ears, 
Parboil two pair of ears, or take some that have been 
soused ; make a forcemeat of an anchovy, some sage, pars- 
ley, a quarter of a pound of suet chopped, bread-crumbs* 
.p«:ppt'r, and only a little salt. Mix all these with the 
yolks of two eggs; raise the skin of the upper side of 
the ears, and stuff them with the above. Fry the ears in 
fresh butter, of a fine colour; then pour away the fat» 
and drain them : make ready half a pint of rich gravy, 
with a glass of fine sherry, three tea-spoonfuls of made 
mustard, a little bit of flour and butter, a small onion 
vrhole^ and a little pepper or Cayenne. Put this with 
the ears into a stew-pan, and cover it close; stew it 
gently for half an hour, shaking the pan often. When 
done enough, take out the onion, place the ears care- 
fully in a dish, and pour the sauce over them. If a lar- 
ger dish is wanted, the meat from two feet may be added 
to the above. 

Different If ays of Dressing Pig's Feet and Ears. 
Clean carefully, and soak some hours, and boil thent 
tender; then take them out; boil some vinegar and a 
little salt with some of the water, and when cold put it 
over them. When they are to be dressed, dry them, 
cut the feet in 4wo, and slice the ears ; fry, and serve 
with butter, mustard, and vinegar. They may be either 
done in batter, or only floured, 

Pi^s Feet and Ears fricasseed. 
Put no vinegar into the pickle^ if to be dressed -with 
cream. Cut the feet and ears i&to neat bits, aiui boll 
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them in a lifJ(> milk; then 'pour that from them, and 
KimmvT in a little veaUbroth, with a bit of onion, mace, 
at)^l lemon -pet^l. Before you serve, add a little cream, 
ilour^ butter^ and salt. 

Jclht of Pig's Feet and Ears. 
Ch;an and prepare as in the last article, then boil them 
In a very small quantity of water till every bone can be 
taken out; throw in naif a handful of chopped sage, the 
same of parsley, and a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
nu.ce, in line powder; simmer till the herbs are scalded,, 
then pour the whole into a melon-form. 

Pig's HarsUt. 

Wash and dry some liver, sweetbreads, and fiat and 
lean bits of pork, beating the latter with a rolKng-pin to 
make it tender ; season with pepper, salt, sage, and a 
little onion shred fine; wlien mixed, put all into a cawl, 
and fasten it up tight with a needle and thread. Roast^ 
it on a hanging jack, or by a string. 

Or serve in siSces with parsley for a fry. 

Serve with a sauce of port -wine and water, and mus- 
tard, just boiled up, and put into tlie dish. 

Mock Brawn. 
Boil a pair of neat's feet very tender; take the meat 
off, and have ready the belly-piece of pork salted with* 
common salt and saltpetre for a week. Boll this almost 
enough ; take out any bones, and roll the feet and the 
pork together. I'hen roll it very tight with a strong 
cloth and coarse tape. Boil it till very tender,, then, 
hang it up in the cloth till cold ; after which keep it in 
a sousing-liquor, as is directed in the next article. 

Souse for Brawn, and for Pi^s Feet and Ears. 
Boil a quarter of a peck of wheat-bran, a sprig of 
bay, and a sprig of rosemary, in two gallons of water, . 
with four ounces of salt in it, for half an hour. Strain it, 
and let it get cold. 

To make Black Puddings. 
The blood must be stirred with salt till cold. Put a 
quart of it, or rather more^ to a quart of whole grils, to 



Mak one night ; and soak the crumb of a quartern l«af 

m ntber more than (wo quarts of new- milk matle hoi. 

h the mean time prepttre the guts by washing, turning, 

*nd scraping with salt and water, and changing the water 

•everal times. Chop fine a little wiuter-savoury and 

thyme^ a good quantity of pennyroyal, pepper, and palt, 

a few cloves, some allspice, ginger, andnuimeg: mix 

these witb three pounds of beef-suet, and six eggs well 

beaten and strained ; and tlien beat the bread, grits, &c* 

. all up with the seasoning : when well mixed, have ready 

some hogs* fat cut into large bits; and as you fill the 

skins, put it in at proper distances. Tie in links, only 

half filled ; and boil in a large kettle, pricking them as 

they swell, or they will burst. When boiled, lay them 

between clean cloths till cold, and hang them up in the 

kitchen. When to be used, scald them a few minutes in 

water, wipe and put them into a Dutch oven. 

If there are not skins enough, put the stuffing into ba- 
sins, and boil it covered with floured cloths ; and slice 
I and fry it when used. 

Another way, — Soak all night a quart of bruised grits 
^ ^n as much boiling- hot milk as will swell them and leave 
i half a pint of liquid. Chop a good quanitity of penny- 
royal, some savoury, and thyme ; salt, pepper, and alU 
5piGc; finely powdered. *Mix the above with a quart of 
the blood, prepared as before directed ; then half fill the 
skins, after they have been cleaned thoroughly, and put 
•as much of the leaf (that is, the inward fat) of the pig as 
wilV make it pretty rich. Boil as before directed. A 
small quantity of leeks finely shred and well mixed, is a 
great improvement. 

Anotlier ivay. — Boil a quart of half-grits in as much 
milk as will s\a eJI them to the utmost ; then drain them 
and add a quart of blood, a pint of rich cream, a pound 
of suet, some mace, nutmeg, alispice, and four cloves, 
alt in fine powder; two pounds of the hoofs leaf cut into 
dice, two leeks, a handful of parsley, ten leaves of sage, 
a large handful of penny -royal, and a sprig of thyme and 
knotted maijoram, all minced fine ; eight eggs weU 
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beaten, half a poiind of bread-cnimbs that have ^een 
scalded with a pint of m ilk, ptpper, and salt. HaW fiU 
the skms; which must first be cleaned with the greatest 
care, turned several times, and soaked in several waters, 
and last in rose-water. Tie the skins in links,- boil arid 
prick them with a clean fork to prevent their bursting. 
Cover them with a clean cloth till cold. 

White Hog's Puddings. 
When the ^skios have been soaked and cleaned as be- 
fore directed, ruise and soak them all night in rose-water, 
and put intotiiem the following filling: Mix half a pound 
of blanched almonds cut Into seven or eight bits, wUb a 
pound of grated bread, two pounds of marrow or suet, a 
pound of currants, some beaten cinnamon, cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg, a quart of cream, the yolks of six and 
whites of two eggs, a little orange-flower water, a little 
fine Lisbon sugar, and somojenion-peel and citron, si iced, 
and half fill the skins. To know whether sweet enough, 
warm a little in a panikin. In boiling, much care must 
be taken to prevent the puddings from bursting. Prick 
them with a small fork as they rise, and boil them in milk 
and water. Lay theai in a table-cloth till cold. 

Hog's Lard 
Should be carefully melted in a jar put into a kettle of 
water, and boiled, run it into bladders that have4>een 
extremely well cleaned. The smaileFthey are, tlie bet- 
ter the lard keeps ; as after tlie air reaches it, it becomes 
rank. Put in a sprig of rosemary when melting. 

This being a most useful article for frying fish, it 
shoidd be prepared with care. Mixed with butter, it 
makes fine crust. 

To cure Hams, 

Hang them a day or two; then sprinkle them with a 
little salt, and drain them another day; pound an ounce 
and a half of saltpetre, the same quantity of bay-salt, 
half an ounce of sal-prunel, and a pound of the coarsest 
Augar. Mix these well ; and rub them into each ham 
every day for fowr days, and turn it. If a small one. 
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Wash well, and put it into a boiler with |^enty of water ; 
i^t it simmer four, fire, or six hours, according to the 
size. When done enough, if befoiethe time of serving, 
<:oyer it with a cleauicloth doubled, and keep the dish 
Jiot over boiling water. Take off the skin, and stn^w 
raspings over the ham. Garnish with carrot. Preserve 
the skin as whole as possiMe, to keep over the ham when 
cpld^ which will prevent its drying. 

Excellent Bacon. 
Divide the hog, and take the chine out; it is common 
to remove the spare-ribs, but the bacon will be preserved 
better from being rusty if they are left in. Salt the ba- 
con six days, then drain it from that first pickle: mix as 
inuch salt as you judge proper with eight ounces of bay- 
salt, three ounces of saltpetre, and a pound of coarse 
sugar, to each hog, but first cut off the hams. Rub the 
safis well in, and turn it every day for a month. Draia, 
md snK>ke it a few days ; or dry without, by hanging in 
the kitchen, not near the fire. 

771^ tnanner of curing fTiltshire Bacon, 
Sprinkle each flitch with salt, and let the blood drain 
•off for twenty-four hours : then mix a pound and a half 
of coarse sugar, the same quantity of bay-salt, not quite 
80 much as half a pound of saltpetre, and a pound of 
common salt; and rub this well on the bacon, turning 
it every day for a month : then hang it to dry, and after- 
wards .smoke it ten days. This (juantity of salts is sufH- 
cient for the whole hog. 

MUTTOK. 

Observations on keeping and dressing ^futtQn, 
Take away the pipe that runs along the bone of the 
inside of a chine of mutton ; and if to be i<&ept a great 
time, rub the part close round the tail with salt, after 
first cutting out the keniet 

The kernel in the fat on the thick part of the leg 
should be taken out by the butcher, for it taints first 
there. The chine and rib-bones should be wiped every 
day ; and the bloody part of the neck be cut oif, to pre- 
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«;r»e Jt. The brisket ch«.g« first in the brea^ ; ^^ 
tfit llo be kept. It « best to rub ilw.th a l.tUe salt, 

should the weather be h<<. ^ „,eat 

Everv kernel should be token out of all sorts oi 
as soonas brought in: then wipe dry. .,, fc.-_„ the 

^ roasting, it should hang as long as rt w U WeeP. » 
Wnd^uarter specially, but not » -g.^^^ ^^'t^ Jot 
whatever fashion may authorize, putnd juices oug 
*n hr taken into the stomach. , -x ;» 

MuSor boilmg wiU not look of a good colour if .t 

"^cS^'should be taken to preserve by paper the 

fat of what is roasted. 

Leg qf Mutton. .- 

If roasted, serve with onion er currant-jelly sauce ; u 
boiled, with caper-sauce and vegetables. 

Neck qf Mutton 
Is particularly useful, as so many dishes irjay be made 
of it; but it is not advantageous for the ^^'^y\,/^^ 
bone; should be cut short, which the butchers will not 
do unless particularly desired. ^ , ., , ^. curved 

The best end of the neck may be boded, ^^^ ^^J^f 
with turnips; or roasted ; or dressed in steaks^ in pies, 

or harrico. ,• vv *» tmiL\\ 

The scrags may be stewed in broth; or with a small 
quantity of water, some small onions, a few pepper-corns 
and a little rice, and served together. 

When a neck is to be boiled to look particularly nice, 
saw down the chine-bone, strip the ribs half-way do wn> 
and chop off the ends of the bones about four »ncnes. 
The skin should not be taken off till boiled, and tUcn 
the fat will look the whiter. 

When there is more fat to a neck or loin of mutton, 
tlian it is agreeable to eat with the lean, it makes an un- 
commonly good suet-pudding, or crust for a meat-pie u 
cut very fine. 

Shoulder of Mutton roasted. 

Serve with onion sauce The blade-bone may be 
broiled. 
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To dr€ss Haunch qfMuUon* 

Keep it as long as it can be pn served fweet by the 
different modes : let it be washed with waim milk and 
«ater, or vinegar, if necessary ; but when to be dressed, 
observe to wash it well. Jest the outaidc should have a 
bad flavour from keeping. Put a paste of coarse flour 
oil stroQg paper, and fold the haunch in : sot it at a great 
distance from the fire, and allow proportionable time f^r 
the paste ; don't take it off till about thirty-five or forty 
minutes before serving, and then baste it continually. 
Bring the haunch nearer to the fire before you take off 
the paste, and froth it up as you would venison. 

A gravy must be made of a pound and a half of loin of 
old mutton, simmered in a pint of water to half, and no 
seasoning but salt : brown it with a little burnt sugar, and 
send it up in the dish ; but there should be a good deal 
of gravy in the meat; for though long at the fire, the 
distance and covering will prevent its roasting out. 

Serve with currant-jelly sauce. 

To roast a Saddle of Mutton, 

I^t it be well kept first. Raise the skin, and then 
skewer it on again; take it off a quarter of an hour be- 
fore serving, sprinkle it with some salt, baste it, and 
dredge it well with flour. The rump should be split, and 
skewered back on each side. The joint may be Urge 
or small according to the company : it is the most ele- 
gant if the latter. Being broad it requires a high and 
strong fire, 

FUht of Mutton braised. 

Take off tlie chump end of the loin, butter some pa- 
per, and put over it, and then a paste as for venison ; 
roast it two hours. Don't let it be thei least brown. Have 
ready some French beans boiled and drained on a sieve ; 
and while the mutton is being glazed, give them one 
l^at-up in gravy, and lay tliem on the dish with the meat 
over them. 

Harrico, 

'Take off some^of the fat, and cut the middle or best 
^^ of the neck intio ratiier thin steaks ; fiour and fry 
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them in their own fat of a fine light brown^ but not 
enough fot mating. Then put them into a dish while you 
fry the carrots, turnips, and onions ; the carrots and tur^ 
flips in dice, the onions sliced : but they must only be 
warmed, not browned, or you need not fry them. Then 
lay the steaks at the bottom of a stew-pan, the vegetables 
over them, and pour as much boiling water as will just 
cover them ; give one boil, skim w«U, and then set the 
pan on the side of the fire to simmer gently till tender. 
In three or four hours skim them ; and add pepper, salt, 
and a spoonful of ketchup. 

To flash Mvtton. 

Cut thin «lices of dressed mutton, fat and lean ; flour 
them ; have ready a little onion boiled in two or three 
spoonfuls of water ; add to it a little gravy and the meat 
seasoned, and make it hot, but not to boil.' Serve in a 
covered dish. Instead of onion, a clove, a spoonful of 
currant-jelly, and lialf a glass of port wine, will give an 
agreeable flavour of venison, if the meat be fine. 

Pickled cucumber, or walnut, cut small, warm in it 
for change. 

To boil Shoulder of Mutton with Oysters. 

Hang it some days, then salt it well for tyo days; 
bone it, and sprinkle it with pepper ami a bit of mace 
pounded : lay some oysters over tt and roll the meat up 
tight and tie it. Stew it in a small quantity of water, 
with an onion and a few pepper-corns, till quite tender. 

Have ready a little good gravy, and some oysters 
stewed in it; thicken tliis with flour and butter, and po<ir 
over the mutton when the tape is taken off. The 8t«w- 
pan should be kept close covered. 

Breast <rf Muttoru 
Cut off the superfluous fat, and roast and serve the 
meat with ste1^'ed cucumbers ; or t» eat cold, covered 
with chopped parsley. Or half boil ipd then grill it be- 
fore the fire ; in which case cover it with crumbs aud 
herbs, and serve with caper-sauce. Or if boned, talve ' i 
off a good deal of the fat^ and cover it with bread, herbs, 

I 
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afid seasoning ; then roll and boil; aod serve wltti cbop« 
. ptd walnuts, or capers and butter. 

Loin qf Mutton 
Roasted ; if cut lengthways as a nddle* tome think it 
cuts better. Or for steaks pies, or broth. 

To roll Loin qf Mutton. 
Hang the mutton till tender ; bone it ; and lay a sea- 
soning of pepper, allspice, mace, nutm^ and a few 
cloves, ail in fine powder, over it. Next day prepare a 
stuffing as for hare ; beat the m<^at, and cover it with the 

\^ stuffing; roll it up tight, and tie it. Half-bake 'it in a 
slow oven ; let it grow cold ; take of the iat, and put the 
gravy inio a stew-pan; flour the meat, and put it ia 

I likewise ; stew it till almost ready ; and add a glass of port 

j wine, some ketchup, an anchovy, and a little lemon- 
ptckle, half an hour before serving ; serve it in the gravy, 
and with jelly-sauce. A few fresh jDUshrooms are a great 

\ improvement; hut if to eat like hare do not use these» 
nor the lemon-pickle. 

^ Mutton Ham, 

Choose a iiiie grained leg of wether-mutton, of twelve 
or fourteen pounds weight; let it be cut ham-shape, and 
liang two days. Then put into a stew-pan half a pound 
of bay-salt, the same of common salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, and half a pound of coarse sugar> all in pow* 
' (ler ; mix, and make it quite hot ; tbeii rub it well into 
the ham. Let it be turned in. the liquor every day ; at 

Fthe end of four days put twoi ounces more of common 
s^t; in twelve days take itr^i^ dry it, and hang it up 
in wood-smoke, a week. It is to be used in slices with 
stewed cabbage, mashed potatoes, or eggs. 

Mviton Collops, 
Take a loin of mutton that has been well hung; and 
cut from the part next the leg, some coUops very thin. 
Take out the sinews. Season the collops with salt, pep- 
per, and mace; and strew over them shred parsley, 
thyme, and two or three shalots? firy therfi in butter till 
half-done; add half a pint of gravy, a little juice of Ic- 

E 
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mon, and a piece of butter rubbed in flour ; and simnrer 
Hie whole very gently dye minutes. They should be 
served immediately, or they will be hard. 

Mutton Cut^^sin the Portuguese xvay* 
Cut the chops ; and half-fry them with sliced shalot or 
onion, chopped parsley, and two bay-leaves ; season 
with pepper and salt : then lay a forcemeat on a piece of 
white paper, put the chop on it, an<l twist the paper up, 
leaving a hole for the end of tlie bones to go through. 
Broil on a gentle fire. Serve with sauce Robart ; or^ as 
the seasoning makes the cutlets high, a little gravy. 

Mutton Steaks 
Should be xut from a loin or neck that has hung ; if a 
neck the bones should not be long. They should be 
broiled on a clear fire, seasoned when half-done, and 
often turned ; take them up into a very hot dish, rub a 
bit of butter on each, and serv« hot and hot the monient 
they are done. 

Steaks of Mutton, or Lamb, and Cucumbers, 
Quarter cucumbers, and lay them into a deep dish, 
sprinkle them with salt, and pour vinegar over them. 
Fry the chops of a fine brown, and put them into a stew- 
pan ; drain the cucumbers, and put over the steaks ; add 
some sliced onions, pej^r, and salt ; pour hot water or 
weak broth on them ; stew and skim well. 

Mutton Steaks Maitttenon. 
Half-fry, strew them while hot with herbs, crunfvbs, and 
seasoning; put them in paper immediately, and finish 
on the gridiron. Be careful the paper does not catch : 
rub a bit of butter on it first to prevent that. 

Mutton Sausages. ' • ^ 
Take a pound of the rawest part of a leg of mutton 
that has been either roasted or boiled ; chop it extremely 
small, and season it with pepper, salt, mace, and iwit- 
raeg: add to it six ounces of beef-suet, some sweet herbs, 
two anchovies, and a pint of oysters, all chopped very 
small ; a quarter of a pound of grated bread, some of 
the anohovy-liquor, and the yglks and whites of two 
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^ well beat«n. Put it all, when well mixed, into a 
JiUle pot ; and use it by rolling it into balls or sausage- 
shape and frying. If approved, a little sUalot may be 
added, or garlick, which is a great improvement. 

To dress Mutton Rumps and kidney, 

Stqw six rumps in some good mutton-gravy half an 
l)our; then take them up, and let them stand to cool. 
CJear the gravy from the fat ; and put into it four oun- 
ces of boiled rice, an onion stuck with cloves, and a 
blade of mace ; boil theni till the rice is thick. Wash 
the rumps with yolks of eggs well beaten ; and slrr'v%' 
over them crumbs of bread, a little pepper and salt, 
chopped parsley and thyme, and grated lemon-peel, 
i^ry in butter of a fine brown. While the rumps are 
•stewing, lard the kidneys, and put them to roast in a 
Dutch oven. When the rumps are fried, the grease 
must be drained before they are put on the dish, and the 
pan being cleared likewise from the fat, warm the rice 
in it. Lay the latter on the di:>h ; the rumps put round 
on the rice, the narrow ends towards the middle, and tiie 
^kidneys between. Garnish with hard eggs cut in half, 
the white being left on; or with different coloured 
j>ickles. 

^n excellent Hotch-potch. 

Stew peas, lettuce, and onions, in a very little water, 
Avith a beef or ham -bone. While these are doing, fry 
some mutton or lamb-steaks seasoned, of a nice brown : 
three quarters of an hour before dinner, put the steaks 
into a stew-pan, and the vegetables over tlitm ; stew 
them/ and serve altogether in a tureen. 

Amthcr. — Knuckle of veal, and scrag of mutton, stew- 
-ed witli vegetables as above ; to both add a bit of butter 
rolled in flour. 

Mutton kebobbed. 

Take all the fat out of a loin of mutton, and that on 

the outside also if too fat, and remove the skin. Joint it 

at every bone: mix a «mali nutmeg grated with a little 

salt and pepper, crumbs, aad herbs ; dip tlie steaks into 

e2 
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t\ie yolks of three eggs, and sprinkle the above mixture 
all over them. Then place the steaks together as tbey 
were before they were cut asunder, tie them, aoA fasten 
them on a small spit Roast them at a quick fire ; set a 
dish under, and baste them with a good piece of butter 
and the liquor that domes from the meat ; but throw some 
more of the above seasoning over. When done enough, 
take it up, and lay it in a dish: have half a pint of good 
gravy ready besides that in the dish: and put into 
it two spoonfuls of ketchup, and rub down a teaospoonful 
of flour with it ; give this a boil and pour it dvef the 
mutton, but first skim oiT the fat well. Mmd to keep 
the meat hot till the gravy is quite ready. 

China Chilo, 
Mince a pint-basin of undressed neck of mutton, or 
leg, and some of the fat ; put two onions, a lettuce, a 
pint of green peas, a tea-spoonfiil of salt, a te^-spoonfiil 
of pepper, four spoonfuls of water, and two or thr^ 
ounces of clarified butter, into a stew-pan cloiscly cover- 
ed ; simmer two hours, 'and ser\'e in the middle of a disV 
of boiled dry rice. If Cayenne is approved, add a little. 

LAMB. 

Leg of Lamb ^ 

Should be boiled in a cloth, to look as white as possible. 
The loin fried in steaks and served round, garnished with 
dried or fried parsley ; spinach to eat with it ; or dressed 
separately, or roasted. 

Fore-quarter of Lamb. 
Roast it either whole, or in separate parts. If .left ^to 
be cold, chopped parsley should be sprinkled over it 
The neck and breast together is called a scoven. 

Breast of Lamb and Cuctmibers. 
Cut off the chine-bone from the breast, and set ii on 
to stew with a pint of gravy. When the bones would 
draw out, pUt it on the gridiron to grlfl; and then lay it 
in a dish on cucumbers nicely stewed. 

Shoulder of Lamb forced, with Son^el-sance. 
Bone a shoulder of lamb, and fill it up with force- 
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mesA; braise it two hours over a slow ftove. Take it 
Bp, glase it ; or it may be glazed only* and not braised— 
The method for botfa^ see page 84. Serve with sorrel* 
"sauce under the Iamb. 

Lanib Steaks. 
Fry ihem of a beautiful brown ; when served, throw 
over them a good quantity of crumbs of bread fried, and 
crimped parsley ; the receipt for doing which of a fine 
colour wUl be giv^en under the head of f^tgetabiei. 
Mutton or Lamb steaks, seasoned and broiled in but* 
j . tered papers, either with crumbs and herbs, or without, 
I are a genteel disb, and eat well. 

Sauce for them, called sauce Robart, will be found in 
: the list of Sauces. 
I House-Lamb Steaks xohite. 

Stew them in milk and water till very tender, with % 
hit of lemon*peel, a little salt, some pepper, and mace* 
Have ready some veal gravy, and put the steaks into it ; 
mix some mushroom powder, a cup of cream, and the 
f leiist bit of flour ; shake the steaks in this liquor^ ttnr it, 
[ and let it get quite hot. Just before you take it up, pat 
in a few white mushrooms. This is a good sutotitute 
when poultry is very dear. 

House-Lamb Steaks brown. 
^ason them with pep}>er, salt, nutmeg, grated lemon- 
pfel, and chopped parsley ; but dip them first into egg : 
% them quick. Thicken some good gravy with a bit of 
flour and butter ; and add to it a spoonful of port wine, 
dnd some oysters : -boil it up, and then put hi the steaks 
v^tetn ; let tKem heat up, and serve. You may add pa- 
lates, baHs, or eggs, if you like. 

Lamb Cutlet with Spinach. 
Cut the steaks from the loin, and fry tbem : the spinach 
i^ to be stewed and put into the dish first, and then the 
^ cnttets round it 

Latni^s Head and Hinge. 
Thfs part is best from a Kouse-hunb ; but any, if soaked 
in cold water, will be white. Botl the head separately 
} liH very tender. Have ready the liver and lights three 
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parts boiled and cut small: stew them in a little of the 
^ater in which they were boiled, season and thicken 
with flour and butter, and serve the minCe round the 
head. 

Iambus Dry, 

Serve it fried of a beautiful colour, and with a good 
d^l of dried or fried parsley over it. 

Lamb's Sweetbreads, 

Blanch them, and put them a Kttle while into cold 
water. Then put them into a stew-pan with a ladlefulof 
broth, some pepper and salt, a small bunch of small 
onions, and a blade of mace ; stir in a bit of butter and 
flour, and stew half an hour. Have ready two or three 
eggs well beaten in cream, with a IKtle minced parsley 
and a few grates of nutmeg. Put in some boiled aspara- . 
gus-topi to the' other things. Don*t let it boil ^ftet 
the cream is in ; but make it hot, and stir it well all the ' 
while. Take great t*are it does not curdle. Young 
French: beans or peas may be added, first boiled of ^ 
beautiful colour. 

Fricasseed Lambstones, 

Skin and wash, then dry and flour them ; fry of a beau-' 
tiful brown, in hogs* lard. Lay them on a sieve before^ 
the fire till you have made the following sauce: Thicken 
almofrt hialf a pint of veal-gravy with a bit of flour and 
butter, and then add to it a slice of lemon> a large spoon- " 
ful of mushroom ketchup, a tea-spoonful of lemon-pickJey^ 
a grate of nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg beaten weH in 
two large spoonfuls of thick cream. Put this over the 
fire, and stir it well till it is hot, and looks white; but 
don't let it boil, or it will curdle. Then put in the fry* 
and shake it about near the fire for a minute or two. 
Serve in a very hot dish and cover. 
Fricassee of Lambstones and Sweetbreads, another toay. 

Have ready some lambstones blanched, parboiled, and 
sliced. Flour two or three sweetbreads: if very thick, 
cut them in two. Fry all together, with a few large 
oysters, of a fine yellow brown. Pour the butter off; and 
add a pint of ^ood gravy, some asparagus-tops about an 
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Jwh long, a little nutmeg, pepper, and salt, two shalots 
*hred fine, and a glass of white wine. Simmer ten mi- ' 
flutes ; then put a little of the gravy to the yolks of three 
pggs well beaten, and by degree? mix the \\ hole. Turn 
the gravy back into the pan, and stir it till of a line thick- 
ness without boiling. Garnish with lemon. 

A 'cery nice Dish. 
Take the best end of a necj: of lamb, cut it into steaks, 
aod chop each bone so. short as to make the steaks almost 
round. Egg> and strew with crumbs, herbs, and season- 
ing; fry them of the finest brown ; mash some potatoes 
with a little butter and cream, and put them into the 
middle of the dish raised high. Then place the edge of 
one steak on another with the small bone upward, all 
round the potatoes. 

Pies of the different meats are directed under the ge- 
iifral head of savoury pies. 



PART HI. 

POULTRY, GAME, &c. 

To choose Poultry, Game, SfC. 

A turkey-cock, — If young, it has a smooth black leg, 
with a short spur. The eyes full and bright, if fresh, and 
the feet supple and moist. If stale, the eyes will be sunk, 
and the feet dry. 

Hen-turkey is known by the sanrie rules ; but if old, 
her legs will be red and rough. 

Fowls, — If a cock is young,, his spurs will be short ; 
but take care to see they have not been cut or pared, which 
is a trick often practised. If fresh, the.vent will be close 
and dark. Pullets are best just before they begin to lay, 
aiul yet are full of egg : if old hens, their combs and legs 
will be rough ; if young,, they will be smooth. A good 
capon has a thick belly and a large rump : there is a par- 
ticular fat at his breast, and the comb is very pale. Black 
legged fowls are most moist, if for roasting. 

E 4 
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Geese. — ^The bill and feet of a young one will be y^ 
low, and there will be but few hairs upon them ; \\ o\dt 
Ihey V'ill be red: if fresh, the feet will be pUabk'/v 
stale, dry and stiff. Geese are called green till three w 
four months old. Green geese should be scaldeti: & 
stubble-goose should be picked dry. 

Ducks. — Choose them by the same rules, of having 
Rupple feet, and by their being hard and thick on the 
breast and belly. The feet of a tame duck are thick, 
and inclining to dusky yellow ; a wild one has the feet 
reddish, and smaller than the tame. They should be 
picked dry. Ducklings must be scalded. 

Pigeons should be very fresh ; when they look flabby 
about the vent, and this part is discoloured, they are stale. 
The feet should be supple; if old, the feet are harsh. 
The tame ones are larger than the wild, and are thought 
best by some persons ; they should be fat and tender ; l>ut 
many are deceived in their size, because a full crop is as 
large as the whole body of a small pigeon. 

Ihe wood pigeon is large, and the flesh dark-coloured : 
if proptrly kept, and not over-roasted, the flavour is 
equal to teal. Serte with a good gravy. 

Plovers. — Choose those that feel haid at the vent, 
which shews they are fat. In other respcctr., choose tbeni 
by the same marks as other fowl. When stale, the feit 
are dry. They will keep sweet a long time. There are 
three sorts: the grey, green, and bastard plover, or lap- 
wing. 

Hare or rabbit — If the claws are blunt and rugged, the 
ears dry aXid tough, and the haunch thick, it is old ; but 
if the claws are smooth and sharp, the ears easily tear, and 
the cleft in the lip is not much spread, it is young. If 
fresh and newly killed, the body will be stiff, and in hares 
the flesh pale. But they keep a good while by proper 
care ; and are best when rather beginning to turn, if the 
inside is preserved from being musty. To know a real 
leveret, you should look for a knob or small bone near 
the foot on its fore leg ; if there is none, it is a hare. 

Partridges.'^They are in season in autumn. If young. 
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(he bill is of a dark colour^ and the ]egi yellowish ; if 
fresh, the vest will be firm ; but thb part will look green- 
ish if stale. 

Phauanis, — The cock-bird is accounted best^ cxtcpt 
when the hes is with egg:, if young, he has riiort blunt 
or round spurs; but if old^ they arc long and sharp. 

Directions for dressing Poultry and Game. 
All poultry should be very carefully picked, every plug 
removed^ and the hair nicely singed with white paper. 

The cook musl.be careful in drawing poultry of all 
sorts, not to break the gall-bag, for no washing will take 
off the bitter Where it has touched. 

In dressing 'wild fowl, be careful to keep a clear brisk 
fire. Jjtt them be done of a fine yellow brown, but 
leave the gravy in : the fine flavour is lost if done too 
much. 

Tainc fowls require more roasting, and are longer in 
heating through than others. All sorts should be conti* 
nually basted ; that they may be served with a froth, 
and appear of a fine colour. 

A large fowl will take three quarters of an hour ; a mid- 
dling one half an hour; and a very small one, or a chicken, 
twenty minutes. The fire must be very quick and clear 
before any fowls are put down. A capdn will take from 
half an hour to thirty-five minutes ; a goose an hour ; 
wild ducks a quarter of an hour ; pheasants twenty mi* 
nutes ; a small turkey stiiffed, an hour and a quarter; tur- 
key-poults, twenty minutes ; grouse, a quarter of an hour : 
quails, ten 'minutes; and partridges, from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. A hare will'take near an hour; and' 
the hind part requires most heat. 
' Pigs and geese require a brisk fire, ai^ quick turning. 
Hares and rabbits must be well attended to: and the 
extremities brought to the quick, part of the fire,, to be 
done equally with the backs. . 

POULTRY. 

To boil Turkey, 
Make a stuffing of bread, herbs, salt, pepper,, nutmeg; 
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lemon-pec], a few oysters or an anchovy, a bit of better, 
some suet, and an egg: put this into the crop, fasten up 
the skin, and boil the turkey in a floured cloth to make it 
very white. Have ready a fine oyster-sauce made rich 
with butter, a little cream, and a spoonful of soy» if ap- 
proved ; and pour it over the bird ; or liver and lemon- 
sauce. Hen birds are best for boilings and should be 
young. 

To roast Turkey. 

The sinews of the legs should be drawn, which ever way 
it is dressed. The head should be twisted under the wing ; 
and in drawing it, take care not to tear the liver, nor let 
the gall tuuch it. 

Put a stuffing of sausage-m^at ; or if sausages are to 
be served in the dish, a bread-stuffing. As this makes a 
large addition to the size of the bird, observe that the 
heat of the fire is constantly to that part ; for the breast is 
ofiten not done enough. A little strip of paper should be 
put on the bone« to hinder it from scorching while the 
other parts roast. Baste well, and froth it up. Serve with 
gravy ill the dish, and plenty of bread-sauce in a sauce- 
tureen. Add a few crumbs, and a beaten egg to the 
stuffing of sausage-meat. 

Pulled Turkey. 

Divide the meat of the breast by pulling instead of cut-' 
ting ; then warm it in a spoonful or two of white gravy, 
and a little cream, grated nutmeg, salt, and a little flour 
and butter ; don't boil it. The leg should be seasoned, 
scored, and broiled, and put into the dish with the above 
round it. Cold chicken does as well. 

To boil FoztU, 

For boiling, choose those that are not black -legged. 
Pick them nicel^, singe, wash, and truss them. Flour 
them, and put them into boiling water. — See time of 
dressing^page 81. 

Serve with parsley and butter ; oyster, lemon, liver, or 
celery sauce. 

If for dinner, ham, tongue, or bacon, is usually served 
to eat wilk them ; as likewise greens. 

\ 
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To boil fowl with Rice. 

Slew the fowl very slowly in some clear mutton-broth 
well sklmnied ; and seasoned with onion, mace, pepper, 
and salt. About half an hour before it is ready, put in a 
quarter of a pint of rice well washed and. soaked. Sim- 
mer till tender ; then strain it from the broth, and put the 
rice on a sieve before the fire. Keep the fowl hot, lay it 
in the middle of the dish, and the rice round it without 
the broth. The broth will be very nice to eat as such, 
but the less liquor the fowl is done with the better. 
Gravy^ or parsley and butter, for sauce. 

Fowls roasted*, 

Serve with egg-sauce, bread-sauce, or garnished with 
sausages and scalded parsley, 

A large barn-door fowl, well hung, should be stuflTed in 
the crop with sausage-meat ; and served with gravy in 
the dish, and with bread-sauce. 

The head should be turned under the wing, as a turkey^ 

Fowls broiled. 

Split them down the back; pepper,, salt, and broil. 
Serve with mushroom-sauce. 

Another way. — Cut a large fowl into four quarters, put 
them on a bird-spit, and tie that on another spit ; ai^cl 
half-roast ; or half roast the whole fowl, and finish either 
on the gridiron, which will make it less dry than if wholly 
broiled. . The fowl that is not cut before roasted, must 
be split down the back after. 

Davenport Fowls. 

Hang young fewU a night: take the livers, hearts, aml^ 
t^nderfjst parts of the gizzards, shred very small, with, 
half a handful of young clary, an anchovy to.each fowl, an. 
onion, and the yolks of four eggs boiled hard,, with pepper,, 
salt, and mace, to your ta^. Stuff the fowls with this^ 
and sew up the vents and. necks quite close, that the water 
may not get in. Boil theni in salt and water till almost 
done: then drain them, and put tjiera into a stew-pan 
with butter onough to brown tliein. Serve them with fine 
. e6 
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melted butter, and a spoonful of ketchup, of either sort, 
iu the dish. 

A nice vmy to dress a Foxvlfor a small dish. 
Bone, singe, and wash, a young fowl : make a force- 
meat of four ounces of veal, two ounces of scraped lean 
of ham, two ounces of fat bacon, two hard yolks of eggs, 
a few sweet herbs chopped, two ounces of beef suet, a 
tea-spoonful of lemon-peel minced quite fine, an anchovy, 
salt, pepper, and a very little Cayenne. Beat all in a mor-* 
tar, wHh a tea-Cupful of crumbs, and the yolks and whi^ 
of three eggs. Stuff the inside of the fowl, and draw the 
legs and wings inwards ; tie the neck and rump close. 
Stew the fowl in a white gravy ; when it is done through 
and tender, add a hurge cupful of cream, and a bit oC 
butter and flour; give it one boil, and serve: the last 
thing, add the squeeze of a lemon. 

To force FowU ^e. 
Is to stuff any part with forcemeat, and it i» put usaaUy 
betwt»en the skin and flesh. 

To braise. 
Is to put meat into a stew-pan, covered with fat bacon : 
then add six or eight onions, a faggot of herbs, carrots if 
to be brown, celery, any bones, or trimmings of meat 
or fowls, and some stock (which you will find among 
^01^ and Gravies), The bacon must be covered with a 
paper, and the lid of the pan must be put down close. 
Set it oh a slow stove; and according to what it is, it will 
require two or three hours. The meat is then to be taken 
out ; and the gravy very nicely skimmed, and set on to 
bfHl very quidr till it is tlncfc. The meat is to be kept 
hot; and if larded, put into the oven for a few minutes: 
and then put the jelly over it, which is called glazing, and; 
is used for ham, tongue, and many made dishes. White 
wine is added to some glazing. The glaze should be of 
a beautiful clear yellow brown> and it is best to put it on 
with a nice brush. 

PricatseeqfChickefM. 
Boil raiiiet more than h)ilf> in a snialt qjisnttty of 
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wafer: let them t;oo1 ; iben cut up; aad put towmincr 
in a little gravy made of the liquor they were boiled in, 
and a bit ot ireal or mutton, oaion, uiace, and lemon* 
peel, some white pepper, and a bunch of sweet herbs. 
When quite tender, keep them hot w hile you thicken the ^ 
sauce in the fojlowiog manner : Strain it off, and put it * 
back into the sauce-pan with a little salt, a scrape of nut- , 
meg, and a bit of flour and butter; give it one boil ; and 
wlien you are going to serve, beat up the yolk of an egg, 
add half a pint of cream, and stir them over the fire, but 
don'jt let it boil. 1 1 will be qu ite as good without the egg. 

The gravy may be made (without any other meat) of 
tiie necks^ feet, small wing-bones, gizzards, and livers ;. 
which are called the trimmings of the fowls. 

To puU Chickens. 

Take off the skin ; and pull the flf^h off the bone of a^ 
cold fowl, in as large pieces as you can : dredge it with 
flour, and fsy it of a nice brown in butter. Drain the but-* 
ter from it ; and then simmer the flesh in a good gravy • 
vell-seasoued, and thickened with a littie flour and butter* 
Add the juice of half a lemon. 

Anoiher way. — Cut off the legs, and the whole back, o£ 
^ dressed chicken ; if under-done the better. Pull all the 
white part into little flakes free from skin; toss it up with 
a little cream thickened with a piece of butter mixed with 
ftouT, half a. blade of mace in powder, white pepper, salt,. 
and a squeeze of lemon. Cut off the neck-end of the 
chicken ; and broil the back and sidesmen in one piece». 
and the two legs seasoned. Put the hash in the middle^ 
with the back on it ; and the two legs at the end. 

{^ikken Currie. 
Cojtup the chiekMis raw, slice onions, and fry both in' 
hutter with great care, of a fine light brown ; or if yoi» 
^ise chickens thathave been dressed^ fVy only the onions. 
Lay the joipts, cut into two or three pieces each, into a 
s^ew-pan; with a veal or mutton gravy, and a clove or 
two of garlick. Simmer till the chicken is quite tender. 
Half an hour before youierve it^ rub smooth a spoonM 
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or two of currie-powder, a spoonful of-floiu*, aud an ounce 
of butter; and add this, with four large spooufuls o^ 
cream, to the stew. Salt t© your taste; ff^ken serving, 
squeeze in a little lemon. 

Slices of under-done veal, or rabbit, turkey, &c. make 
excellent currie. 

A disK of rice boiled dry must be served. For direc- 
tions to io this, see the article Rice in the Index. 

Another y more cosily made, — Cut up a chicken or 
young rabbit; if chicken take oif the skin. Roll each 
piece in a mixture of a large spoonful of flour, and lialf an 
eunce of currie-powder. Slice two or three onions; and 
fry them in butter, of a light brown: then add the meat^^ 
and fry all together till the meat begins to br^own. Put it 
all into a stew-pan, and pour boiling water enough just to 
cover it. Simmer very gently- two or three hours. If too- 
thick, put more water half an hour before serving. 

If the meat baa been dnessed before,, a little broth wilt' 
be better than water: but the currie is richer when made- 
of fresli meat. 

To braise Chickens. 

Bone them, and fill them with forcemeat. Lay the- 
bones, and any other poultry trimmings, into a stew-pan, 
and the chickens on them.v Put to them a few onions, a 
faggot of herbs, three blades of mace, a pint of stock, and 
a glass or two of sherry. Cover the chickens with slices^ 
of bacon, and then white paper ; cover the whole close,, 
and put them on a slow stove for two hours. Then take 
them up, strain the braise, and skim off the fat carefully: 
set it on to boil very quick to a glaze, and do the chickens 
over with it with a brush. 

Serve with a brown fricassee of mushrooms. Before 
glazing, put the chicken Into an oven for aiew minutes,, 
to give a little colour. 

Ducks roasted. 

Serve with a fine gravy : and stuff one with sage and: 
onion, a desert-spoonful of crumbs, a bit of butter^ a04- 
pepf er and salt ; (^tthe oilier be uusi^asgned. 
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To boil Ducks, 
Choose a fine fat duck; salt it two days, then boil it 
slowly in a cloth. Serve it with onion-sauce, but melt 
\he butter with milk instead of water. 

To stew Ducks, 
Half-roast a duck ; put it into a stew-pan witli a pint of 
beef-gravy, a few leaves of sage and mint cut small, pep* 
per and s^t, and a small bit of onion shred as fine as possi- 
ble. Simmer a quarter of an hour, and skim clean ; then 
add near a quart of green peas. Cover close, and simmer 
near half an hour longer. Put in a piece of butter anda 
little Aoui, and give it one boil ; then serve in one dislu . 

To liash Ducks. 
Cut a cold duck into joints; and warm it, without 
boiling in gravy, and a glass of port wine. 

To roast diose. 
After it is picked, the plugs of the feathers pulled out,. 
a&d the hairs carefully singed, let it be well washed and 
dried, and a seasoning put in of onion, sage, and pepper 
and salt.' Fasten it tight at the neck and rump, and then 
roast. Put it first at a distance from the fire, and by de- 
grees draw it nearer. A slip of paper should be skewered 
on the breast-bone. Baste it very well. When the breast 
is rising, take off the paper; and be careful to serve it be- 
fore the breast falls, or it will be spoiled by coming flatted^ 
to table. Let a good gravy be sent in the dish. 

Gravy and apple-sauce : gooseberry-sauce for a green 
goose. 

To steiv Giblets. 
Do them as will be directed for giblet-pie (under the 
head Pics) ; season them with salt and pepper, and a 
-very small piece of mace. Before serving, give them 
oqe boil with a cup of cream, and a piece of butter rub- 
bed in a tea-spoonful of fiour. 

Pigeons 
May be dressed in so many ways, that they are very use- 
ful. The good fkivouF of them depends very much on 
their being cropped and ^^d<tewn as soon as killed. No 
other bird re^uues so much washing. 
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Pigeons left fiom dinner the day before may be stewed, 
or made into a pie; in either case, care mu*tbe taken not 
to overdo them, which will make them stringy. They 
need only be heated iip in gravy made ready ; and force- 
meat balls may be fried and added, instead of patting a 
stufling info them. If for a pie, let beef^steaks be stewed 
in a little water, and put cold under them, and cover eacir 
pigeon with a piece of fat bacon, to keep them moist. 

Season as usual, and put eggs. 

To stew Pigeons. 

Take care that ^hey are quite fifesh, and carefully crop- 
ped, drawn, and washed ; then soak them half an hour, 
in the mean time cut a hard white cabbage in slices (as if 
for pickling) into waterr drain it, and then boil it m 
milk and waterr drain it again, and lay some of it 
at the bottom of a stew-pan. Put the pigeons upon it, biit 
first season them well with pepper and salt ; and- cov^ 
them with the remainder of the cabbage. Add a littlr 
broth, and stew gently till the pigeons are tender ; then 
put among them two or- three spoonfuls of cream, and a- 
piece of butter and floor, for thickening. After a boil or 
two, serve the birdvin the middle> and "Sie cabbage placed' 
round them. 

Another way. — Stew the birds in a good brown gravy, 
either stuffed or not ; and seasoned high, with sjMce and 
mushrooms fresh, or a little ketchup. 

To broil Pigeons. 
* After cleaning, split the backs, pepper and salt them, 
and broil them very nicely 7 pour over them either stewed 
of pickled mushrooms in melted buttery and serve as hot 
as possible. 

EoQstPigeons 
Should be stuffed with parsley, either cut or whole ; and^ 
seasoned within. Serve with parsley and butter. Pear 
or asparagus should be dressed to eat with them. 

To Piekk Pigeons. 

Bone them; turn the inside out, and' lard it Seasonr 
with a little allspice and salt, in fine powder; then turn 
tbem again, and tie the neck and rump with thread. Put 
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(hem into boiling water: let them boil a minute or (wo to 
plump: take th^m out, ao^ dry them well ; then put them 
boiling hot into the pickle, which must be made of equal 
<iuantitie8 of white wine and white wine vinegar^ with 
white pepper and allspicei sliced ginger aiul nutmeg, and 
two or three bay-leaves. ,Wh€ii it boils up, put the pi- 
geoo$ iu« . If fbey ue small, a quarter of an hour will do 
them.;. but ih^y will take twenty minutes if barge. Then 
take them out, wipe themi and let them cool. When the 
pickle is cold, take the fat off from it, and put them in 
again. Keep them in a^io/if jar, lied down with a blad- 
der to keep out the air. 

Instead of larding, put into some a stuffing made of 
hard yolks of eggs and marrow in equal quantities, with 
sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and mace. 

Pigeons in Jelly, 

Save soine^ of the liquor in which a knuckle of veal has 

been boiled: or boil a calf's or neat's foot ; put the broth 

into a pan with a blade of mace, a bunch of sweet herbs, 

some white pepper, lemon-peel, a slice of lean bacon, 

and the pigeons. Bake them, and let them stand to be 

cold. Seasoa them as you like, before baking. When 

done, take them out of the liquor, cover them close to 

preserve the colour, and clear the jelly by boUiag it with 

the whites of tw o eggs ; then straiu it through a thick 

cloth dipped iu boiling water, and put into a sieve. The 

fat must be perfectly removed, before it be cleared. Put 

the jelly over and round them rough. 

The same, a beautiful dish. — Pick two very nice 
pigeons ; and make tiiem look as well as possible by 
singeing, washing, and cleaning the heads well. Leave 
the heads and the feet on, but the nails must be clipped 
close to the claws. Roast them of a very nice brown ; 
s^nd when done, put a little sprig of myrtle into the bill of 
each. Have ready a savoury jelly, as before, and with it 
half-iill a bowl of such a size as shall be proper to turn 
down on the dish you mean it to be served in. When 
the jelly and the birds are cold, see that no gravy hang to 
the birds, and then lay thiem upside, down in the jelly. 
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Before* the rest of it begin to set, pour it over the birds, 
so as to be three inches above the feet. This should be 
done full twenty-four hours before serving. 

This dish has a very handsome appearance in the mid- 
dle range of a second course; or w lien served with the 
jelly roughed large, it makes a side or corner thing, its 
size being then less. The head should be kept up a5 if 
alive, by tying the neck with some thread, and the legs 
bent as if the pigeon sat upon them. 

To pot Pigeons. 
Let them be quite fresh, clean them carefully, and 
season them with salt and pepper: lay them clohe in a 
small deep pan; for the smaller the surface, and the 
closer they are packed, the less butter will be wanted. 
Cover them with butter, then with very thick paper tied 
down, and bake them. When cold, put them dry into 
pots that will hold two or three in each ; and pour butter 
over them, using that which was baked as part. Observe 
that the butter should be pretty thick over them, if they 
are to be kept. If pigeons were boned, and then put in 
an oval form into the pot, they would lie closer, and re- 
quire less butter. "^They may be stuffed with a fine force* 
meat made with veal, bacon, &c. and then they will eat 
excellently. If a high flavour is approved of, add mace, 
allspicej and a little Cayenne, before baking. 

Larks, and oifier small Birds, 
Draw, and spit them on a bird-spit; tie this on an* 
other spit, and roasit them. Baste gently with butter, and 
strew bread-crumbs upon them till half-done: brown and 
serve with fried crumbs round. 

GAME, ^c. 

To keep Game, Sfc, 
Game ought not to be thrown away es^i when it has 
been kept a very long time ; for when it seems to be 
spoiled it may often be made fit for eating, by nicely 
cleaning it, and washing with vinegar and water. If there 
is danger of birds not keeping, draw, ccop, and pick 
them ; then wash in two or Uiree waters, and ruU then); 
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r vifhsalt. Have ready a large sauce-pan of boilmg water, 

aaJ plunge them into it one by one ; dra>%'ing them up 

aoddowp by the legs, that the water may pass through 

^m, Let them stay five or six minutes in ; then hang 

them up in a cold place. When drained, pepper and 

salt the insides well. Before roasting, wash them well. 

The most delicate birds, even grouse, may be pre- 
served thus. Those that live bv suction cannot be done 
Ibis way, as they are never drawn ; and perhaps the heat 
might make them worse, as the water could not pass 
through them ; but they bear being high. 

Lumps of charcoal put about birds and meat will pre- 
serve them from taint, and restore what is spoiling. 

Pheasants and Partridges. 
Roast them as turkey; and serve with a fine gravy 
(into which put a very small bit of garlick), and bread- 
sauce. When cold, they may be made into excellent 
patties, but tlieir flavour should not be overpowered by 
lemon. For the manner of trussing a pheasant or par- 
tridge^ see plate IX. 

To pot Partridge, 
Clean them nicely ; and season with mace, allspice, 
white pepper, and salt, in fine powder. Rub every part 
well ; then lay the bteasts downwards in a pan, and pack 
the birds as close as you possibly can. Put a good deal 
of butter on them; then cover the pan with a coarse 
fiour-paste and a paper over, tie it close, and bake. 
When cold, put the birds into pots, and cover them with 
butten 

j1 very cheap xaay of potting Birds, 

Prepare them as directed in the last receipt ; and when 
baked and grown cold, cut them into proper pieces for 
helping, pack them close into a large potting-pot, and (if 
possible) leave no spaces to receive the butter. Cover 
them with butter, and one-third part less wiH be wanted 
than when the birds are done whole. 

The butter that has covered potted things will serve fop 
basting, or for paste for meat-pics. 
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To clarify Butter for potud Tliiigf. 
Put it into a sauce-boat, and set that over the 6re in a 
stew-pan that has a little water in. When ntdtcd, take 
care not to pour the milky parts over the potted things : 
they will sink to the bottom. 

To pot Moor Oamt. 

Pick, singe, and wash the binis nicely : then dry them ; < 
and season, inside and out, pretty high^ with j^epper, 
mace, nutmeg, allspice, and salt. Pack them in as small 
a pot as will hold them, cover them with butter, and b^ke 
in a v^ery slow oven. When cold, take off the butter, 
dry them from the gravy, and put one bird into each 
pot, which should just fit. Add as much more butter as 
will cover them, but take care that it does not oil. The 
best way to mek it ii, by wanning it in a basin set ?ta a 
bowl of hot water. 

Gtouk, 

Boast them like fowls, but the head is to be twisted 
under the wing. They must not be over-done. Serve 
with a rich gravy in the dish, and bread-sauee. The 
sauce for wild-fowl, as will be described hereafter mider 
the head of Saiu:e$^ may be used instead of coromon 
gravy. 

To roast fFild fowl. 

The flavour is best preserved without stuffing* Pat 
pepper, salt, and a piece of butter, into each. 

Wild fowl require much less dressing than tame : they 
should be served of a iine colour, and well frothed up, 
A rich brown gravy should be sent in the dish ; and when 
the breast is cut into slices, before taking oiT the l>onej 
a sq.u^2e of feinon, with pepper and salt, is a great im- 
provement to the flavour. 

To take off the flshy taste which wild fowl sometimes 
hav^y put an onion, salt, and hot water, into the dripping- 
pan, and baste them for the first ten minutes with this; 
then take away the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 

f^ild Ducks, Teal, ffidgeon. Dun-birds, Sfc. 
Should be takeu up with the gravy in. Baste them with 
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butter, and spriukle a little salt before they are taken up ; 
put a good gravy under them, and serve with shalot- 
sauce in a boat. 

IToodcockSf Stupes, and Quails, 

* Keep good several days^ Roast them without drawing, 
asd serve on toast. Butter only should be eaten with 
them, as gravy takes off from the fine flavour. The 
tbigh and back are esteemed the most.' For the manner 
of trussing a woodcock or snipe, see plate IX. 

Ruffs and Reeves 

Are skewered as qiiails; put bars of bacon over them, 
and roast them about ten minutes. Serve with a good 
gravy, in the dish. 

To dress Plovers, 

Boost the green ones in the same way as woodcocks 
and quails (see above), without drawing ; and serve on 
a toast. Gre^ plovers may be either roasted, or stewed 
with graVy, herbs, and spice. 

Plovers* Eggs 
Are a nice and fashionable dish. Boil them ten minutes, 
and serve eitlier hot or cold on a napkin. 

To roast Ortolans, 
Pick and singe, but do not draw them. Tie on a bird- 
spit, and roast them. Some persons like bacon in slices 
tied between them, but the taste of it spoils the flavour 
of the ortolan. Cover then! with crumbs of bread. 

Guinea and Pea Fowl 
Eat much like pheasants. Dress them in the same way 
(seepage 91). 

Hares, 

If properly taken care of, will keep a great time: and 
even when ttue cook fancies them past eating, may be in 
the highest perfection ; which if eaten when fresh-killed 
they are not. . As they are usually paunched in the fleld, 
the cook cannot prevent this; but the hare keeps longer, 
and eats much better, if not opened for four or five days, 
or according to the weather. 
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• If paunched, as soon as a hare comes in, it should be 
wiped quite dry, the heart and liver taken out, and ike 
liver scalded to keep for the stuffing. Repeat this wiping 
every day ; mix pepper and ginger, and rub on the in- 
side ; and put a large piece of charcoal .into it Iftfec 
spice is applied early, it will prevent that musty taste 
ivhich long keeping in the damp occasions, and which 
also affects the stuffing;. 

An old hare should be kept as long as possible; if to 
be roasted. It must also be well soaked. 

To roast Hare, 

After it is skinned, let it be extremely well washed, 
and then soaked an hour or two in water ; and if old, lard 
it; which will make it tender, as also will letting itlie 
in vinegar. 

If however it is put into vinegar, it should be exceed- 
ingly well washed in water afterwards. Put a large 
relishing stufiing into the belly, and then sew it up. Baste 
it well with milk till half-done, and afterwards with butter. 
If the blood has settled in the neck, soaking the part iq 
warm water, and putting it to the fire warm, will remove 
it ; especially if you also nick the skin here and there 
with a small knife to let it out The hare should be kept 
at a distance from the fir^^ at first Serve with a fine 
froth, rich gravy, melted butter, and currant-jelly sauce; 
the gravy in the dish. For stuffing use the liver, an an- 
chovy, some fat bacon, a little suet, herbs, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, a little onion, crumbs of bread, and an egg to 
bind it all. 

The ears must be nicely cleaned and singed. They 
are reckoned a dainty. 

For the manner of trussing a hare, see plate IX. 

To jug an old Hare. 

After cleaning and skinning, cut it up ; and season it 
Avith pepper, salt, allspice, pounded mace, and a little 
nutmeg. Put it into a jar with an onion, a cloveor two, 
a bunch of sw«et herbs, a piece of coarse beef, and the 
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carcase-bones over all. Tie the jar down with a bladder, 
and leather or strong paper; and put it into a sauce-paii 
of water up to the neck, but no higher. Keep the water 
boiling five hours. When it is to be served, boil the 
gravy up .with a piece of butter and flour ; and if the 
meat ^ets cold, warm it in this, but not to boil. 

Broiled and hashed Hare. 

The flavour of broiled hare is particularly fine; the 
legs or wings must be seasoned first ; rub with cold but- 
ter, and serve very hot. 

The other parts, warmed with gravy, and a little stuff- 
ing, may be served separately. 

To pot Hare, 
For which an old one does well, as likewise for soup and 
pie. 

After seasoning it, bake it with butter. When cold, 
ake the meat from the bones, and beat it in a mortar. 
If not high enough, add salt, mace, pepper, and a piece 
)f the finest fresh butter melted in a spoonful or two of 
he gravy that came from the hare. When well mixed, 
3ut it into small pots, and cover with butter. The legs 
md back should be baked at the bottom of the jar, to 
ceep them moist, and the bones be put over them. 

Rabbits 
May be eaten various ways, as follows : 

Roasted with stuffing and gravy, like hare, or without 
stuffing; with sauce of the hver and parsley chopped in 
melted butter, pepper, and salt ; or lardtd. For the 
manner of trussing a rabbit for either roasting or boiling, 
iee plate IX. 

Boiled, and smothered with onion-sauce ; the butter 
to be melted with milk instead of water. 

Fried in joints, with dried or frfed parsley. The same 
liver-sauce, this way also. 

Fricasseed, as before directed (in page 84) for chickens. 

In a pie, as chicken, with forcemeat, &c. In this way 
they are excellent when young. 

Potted. 
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To make a Rabbit taste much like Hare, \ '^ 

Clioofte o»e that is young, but ful 1 -grown: hang it iu 
the skin tliree or four days; then skin it; and lay it, 
without washing, ui a seasoning of black pepper arid all- 
spice in a very fine powder, a glass of port wine, and the 
same quantity of vinegar. Baste it occasionally, for forty 
hours ; then stufT it ; and roast it as a liare, and with the 
same sauce. Do not wash off the liquor that it viS 
soaked in. 

To pot Rabbits, 
Cut up two or three young but full-grown ones, and 
take the leg-bones off at the thigh ; pack them as closely 
as possible in a small pan, after seasoning them with 
pepper, mace, Cayenne, salt, and allspice, all in very 
line powder. Make the top as smooth as yoii can. Keep 
out the heads and the. carcases, but take off the meat 
about the neck. Put a good deal of butter, and bake the 
whole gently. Keep it two days in the pan ; then shift it 
into small pots, adding l)utter. The livers also should be 
added, as they eat well. 

To blanch Rabbid Fowl, SiC. 
Is to set it on the fire in a small quantity of cold water, 
and let it boil: as soon as it boils, it is to be taken out, 
and put into cold water for a few minutes. 




PART IF. 

SOUPS AND GRAVIES. 

General Directions respecting Soups and Gravies, 

When there is any fear of gravy-meat being spoilt be- 
fore it be wanted, season well, and fry it lightly, which 
will preserve it two days longer ; but the gravy is best 
when the juices are fresh. 

When soups or. gravies are to be put by, let them be 
changed every day into fresh scalded pans. W hatever has 
vegetables boiled in it, is apt to turn sour sooner than the 
juices of meat. Never keep any gravy, &c. ia metal. 
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When £3t remains on any soup, a tea-cupful of flour and 
water mixed quite smooth, and boil«d-in, will take it olf. 

If richness, or ^leater consistency be wanted, a good 
lump of butter mixed with flour, and boded in the soup 
will give either of these qualities. 

■ Long boiling is.necessary to give the full flavour of 
fine ingredients, therefore time should be allowed for soups 
and gravies; and they are best if made the day before 
they are wanted. 

Soups and gravies are far better when the meat is put 
at the bottom of the pan, and stewed, and the h. rbs. roots, 
&c. with butter, than when water is put to the meat at 
first; and the gravy that is drawn from the meat should 
be almost dried up before the water is put to it. Don't 
use the sediment of gravies, &c. that have stood to be 
cold. When onions are strong, boil a turnip witli them, 
if.for sauce ; this will make them mild. 
. If soups or gravies are too weak, do not cover them in 
boiling, that the watery particles may evaporate. 

A clear jelly of Cow-heels is very useful to keep in the 
house, being a great improvement to soups and gravies. 

Truffles and morels thicken soups and sauces, and give 
them a fine flavour. Wash half an ounce of each care- 
fully, then simpler them a few minutes in water, and add 
them with the liquor, to boil in the sauce, &c. till tender. 

soups, &c. 

Scotch Mutton Broth. 

Soak a jneck of mutton in water for an hour ; cut off the 
scrag, and put it into a stew-pot with two quarts of water. 
As soon as it boils, skim it well, and then simmer it an 
hour and a half; then take the best end of the mutton, cut 
it into pieces (two bones in each), take some of the fat off, 
and put as many as you think proper: skim the moment 
th^ fresh meat boils up, and every quarter of an hour 
afterwards. Have ready four or five carrots, the same 
aumber of turnips and three onions, all cut, but not small ; 
and put them in soon enough to get quite tender: add 
four large spoonfuls of Scotch barley, first wetted with 
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cold water. The meat should stew three hours. Salt to 
taste, and serve all together. 1 weiity minutes before 
•erving, put iu some chopped parbiey. It Is an ezoelltrnt 
•wtntcr-dish. 

Fcal Broth. 
Stew a small knuckle in about three quarts of water, 
two ounces of rice, a little salt, and a blade of mace^ till 
the liquor is half wasted away. 

Colouring fin" Soups or Gravies^ 
Put four ounces of lump sugar, a gill of water, and half 
an ounce of the finest butter, into a small tosser, and set it 
over a gentle fire. Stir it with a wooden sjmkmi, till of a 
bright brown. Then add half a pint of water ; boil,* skim, 
and when cold, bottle and cork it close. Add to soup or 
gravy as much of this as will give a proper colour. 

A clear brown Stock for Gravif'Soup or Gravy. 
Put a knuckle of veal, a pound of lean beef, arid a 
pound of the lean of a gammon of bacon, all sliced, into 
a stew-pan with two or three scraped carrots, two onions, 
two turnips, two heads of celery sliced, and two quarts 
of water. Stew the meat quite tender, but do not let it 
brown. When thus prepared, it will serve either for 
soup, or brown or white gravy ; if for brpwn gravy, put 
some of the above colouring, and boil a few minutes. 

An excellent Soup. 
Take a scrag or knuckle of veal, slices of undressed 
gammon of bacon, onions, maCe, and a small quantity of 
water; simmer till very strong; and lower it with a good 
beef-broth made the day before, and stewed till the meat 
is done to rags. Add cream, vermicelli, and almonds, as 
will be directed in tlie next receipt, and a roll. 

jin excellent white Soup. 
Take a scrag of mutton, a knuckle of veal after cutting 
off as much meat as will make collops; two or three shank* 
bones of mutton nicely cleaned, and a quarter of a pound 
of very fine undrestlean gammon of bacon; with a bunch 
of sweet berl>s, a piece of fresh lemon-peel, two or three 
onions, three blades of mace, and a desert- spoonful of 
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*hite pepper; boil all in three quarts of water, till the 
\ mpat falls quite to pieces. Next day take off the fat, clear 
the jelly from the sediment, an() put it into a ^(ice-T>an 
of the nicest tin. If macaroni is usetl, it shoiild be addrd 
soon enougii to get perfectly tender, after soaking in cold 
water. VeniiiccUi may be added after the thickening, 
is it require^ less time to do. Have ready tlie thickening, 
Mrhicb is to be nude as foilous : 

Blanch a quarter of a pound of sweet almomls, and 
beat tlieni to a paste in a marble mortar, with a spoonful 
. of water to prevent their oiling ; mince a large slice of 
cirest veal or chicken, and beat with it a piece of stale 
white bread; add all this to a pint of thick cream, a bit 
of €resb lemon -peel, an<l a blade of mace, in the fmest 
powder. Boil it a few minutes ; add to it a pint of soup, 
and stram and pulp it through a coarse sieve : this thick- 
eniog is then At for putting to the rest, which should boil 
for half an hour afterwards. 

A plainer xihite Soup, 
Two or three pints of soup may be made of a small 
knuckle of veal, with seasoning as directed in the last ar« 
tide ; and both served together, with the addition of a 
quarter of a pint of gootl milk. Two spoonfuls of cream, 
and a little ground rice, will give it a proper thickness. 

Gibki Soup. 
Scald and clean three or foiir sets of goose or duck gib- 
lets : set them to stew, with a pound or two of gravy-bee^' 
scrag of mutton, or the bone of a knuckle of veal ; an ox/ 
tailt or some shanks of m-Jtton ; with three onions, a large 
bunch of sweet herbs, a tea -spoonful of white pepper, and 
a large spoonful of salt. Put live pints of water, and sim- 
mer till the gizzards (which must be each in four pieces) 
are quite ten<ier: skim nicely, and add a quarter of a 
pint of cream, two tea-spoon t'u is of mushroom-powder, 
and an ounce of butter mixed with a desert -spoonful of 
^ur. L/et it boil a few minutes, and serve with the gib- 
lets. It may be seasoned, instead of cream, with two 
glasses of sherry or Mad**ira, a large spoonful of ketchup, 
and sotne Cayenne. When in the tureen, add salt 
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Vhen th^re k plenty ot vegetables, no meat is necfs- 
kary; but H meat be preieired, a pig's loot, or ham- 
bone, &€. may be boiled with the old peas, wbidi is 
called the' stock. More bulter than is iiiciuioned above 
may be used with advantage^ if the soup 18 required to be 
very riclj. 

When peas first come in, or are very young, thesfctKik 
may be made of the shells washed, and boiled till t&ey 
^i\\ pulp with the above; more Uiickeniug will tiieu ix 
V anted. 

Gravy Soup. 

Wash and soak a leg of beef; break the bone, and set 
it on the fire with a gallon of water, a large bunch of 
tweet herbs, two large onions sliced and tried a/ne 
brown (but not burnt), two blades of mace, three cloves, 
twenty berries of allspice, and forty black peppers. Stew 
till the soup is as rich as yon clioose ; then take out the 
meat, w hich will be fit for the servants' table with a littie 
of the gravy. Next day take off* the cake of fat ; nfbkh 
will serve for basting, or for common pie<rj9^« liave 
ready such vegetables as you choose to serve. Cut car- 
rots, tumtpt, and cefery, small, and sunnier till tender : 
some people do not like them to be sent to table, only 
tiie flavour of tbem. Boil vermicelli a quarter of aa 
hour ; and add to it a large spoonful of soy, and one of 
mushroom-ketchup. A French roll should be made hot, 
put into the >oup till moist through, and served in the 
tureen. 

^ FegetaJbie Soup. 

Pare and slice five or six cucumbers ; and add to these 
the inside of as many cos-lettuces, a sprig or two of mint, 
two or three onions, some pepper and salt, a pint and a 
half of young peas, and a little parsley. Put these, with 
half a pound of fresh butter, into a sauce-pan, to stew in 
their own liquor, near a gentle fire, half an hotir; then 
pour two quarts of boili(ig-\«ater to the vegetables, aod 
stew them two hours ; rub down a lit|4e iioitr into a tea* 
cupful of water, boil it with the rest fifteen or twenty 
minutes, rind serve it. 
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Jfwtker traey.— Pc^ and slice six large onions, six po- 
tatoes, six eiirruts, and four turnips ; fry them in half a 
pound of butter, and pour'^on them four quarts of boiling 
vater. Toast a crust of bread as brown and hard as pos- 
sible, but do not burn it; put that, some celery, sjLcei 
herbs, white pepper, and salt, to the above; stew if all 
gently four hours, then strain it tlirough a coarse-cloth: 
have ready sliced carrot, celery, and a little tumip, and 
add to your liking; and stew tliem tender in the soup. 
If approved, you may add an anchovy, and a spoonful of 
ketchup. 

Carrot Soup. 
Put some beef-bones, with four quarts of the liquor in 
which a leg of mutton or beef has been boiled, two. large 
omoDS, a turnip, pepper, and salt, into a sauce-pan, and 
Vtew Ux three lK}urs. Have ready six large carrots 
scraped and cut thin ; strain the soup on them, and stew 
them till S(^ enough to pulp through a hair sieve or 
coarse cloth: then boll the pulp with the soup, which is 
to be as thick as peas-soup. Use two wooden spoons to 
vub the carrots through. Make the soup the day before 
it is to be used. Add Cayenne. Pulp only the red part 
of the carrot, and not the yellow. 

Ordon Soup. 
Into the water that has boiled a leg or neck of mutton, 
put carrots, tuniips, and (if you have one) a shank-bone, 
and simmer two hours. Strain it on six onions, first 
sliced and fried of a light brown ; simmer three hours, 
skim it carefully, and serve. Put into it a little roll, or 
fried bread. 

Spinach Soup, 
Shred two handfuls of spinach, a tumip, two onionf, 
a head of celery, two carrots, and a liltle thyme and 
parsley. Put all into a stew-|)ot, with, a bit of butter the 
size of a walnut, and a pint of broth, or the water in 
which meat has been boiled ; stew till the vegetables are 
quite tender ; work them through a coarse cloth or sieve 
with a spoon; then to the pulp of the vegetables, and 
liquor, put a quart of fresh water, pepper, and salt, and 
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boil all together. Have ready some suet-dumplings, the 
size of a walnut ; and before you put the soup into tbe 
tureen, put them into it. The suet must not be shred 
too Hne ; and take care that it is qpite fresh. 

Scotch-Leek Soup, 

Put the water that has boiled a leg of mutton into a 
stew-pot, with a quantity of chopped leeks, and pepper 
and salt; simmer them an hour: then mix some oatmeal 
with a little cold water quite smooth, pour it into the 
soup, set it on a slow part of the fire, and let it simmer 
gently ; but take care that it does not bum to the bot- 
tom. 

Hare Soup, 

Take an old hare that is good for nothing else, cut it 
into pieces, and put to it a pound and a half of lean beef) 
two or three shank-bones of mutton well cleaned, a slicQ 
of lean bacon or ham, an onion, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; pour on it two quarts of boiling water ; cover tbe 
jar into which you put these, with bladder ^and paper, 
and set it in a kettle of water. Simmer till the hare is 
stewed to pieces; strain off the liquor, and give it on^ 
boil, with an ancbovy cut into pieces; and add a spoon- 
ful of i.oy, a little Cayenne, and salt. A few fine force- 
meat-balls, fried of a good brown, should be served in 
the tureen. 

Ox'Rttmp Soup, 

Two or three rumps of beef will make it stroMger than 
a much larger quantity of meat without these ; and form 
a very nourishing soup. 

Make it like gravy-soup, and give it what flavour or 
thickening you like. 

Hessian Soup and Ragout. 
Clean tlie root of a neat's tongue very nicely, aiid half 
an ox's head, with salt and water, an<J soak them after- 
wards in water only. Then stew them in five or six 
quarts of water, till tolerably tender. Let the soup stand 
to be cold ; take off the fat, which will make good paste 
for hot meat-pies, or will do to baste. Put to tbe soup a 
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^int of -^nt peas, or a quart of whole ones, twelve car- 
rots, six tiirni)>s, six potatoes, six large onions, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and two heads of celery. Simmer them 
without the meat, till the vegetables are done enough to 
pulp with the peas through a sieve: and the soup will 
tfaen be about the thickness of cream. Season it with 
pepper, salt, mace, allspice, a clove or two, and a little 
X^ayenne, all in fine powder. If the peas are bad, tile 
^Boi»p may not be thick enougtt ; then boil in it a slice of 
Toll, and put it through the colander ; or s^d a little rice- 
tioor, mixing it by degrees. 

For the Ragout, cut the nicest part of tlw head, the 
kernels, and part of the fet of the root of the tongue, into 
small thick pieces. Rub tliese with some of the above 
^seasoning, as you put them into a quart of the liquor, 
kept out for that purpose before the vegetables were 
added; flour well, and simmer them till nicely tender. 
Then put a little mushroom and walnut-ketchup, a litfle 
soy, a glass of port wine, and a tea-spoonful.of made mus- 
tard ; and boil all up together before served. If for com- , 
pany, small eggs and forcemeat-balls. 

lliis way furnishes an excellent soup and a ragout at a 
imail expense, and they are not common. The other 
part will warm for the family. 

Smip d'la^ap. 

Boil half a pound of grated potatoes, a pound of beef 
sliced thin, a pint of grey peas, an onion, and three 
ounces of rice, in six pints of water, to five ; strain it 
through a colander : then pulp the peas to it, and turn it 
into a sauce-pan again with two heads of celery sliced.. 
Stew it tender, and add pepper and salt; and when, you 
serve, add also fried bread. 

Portable Soup, 
Boil one or two knuckles of veal, one or two shitts of 
beef, and three pounds of beef, in as much water only as 
will cover them. Take the marrow out of the bones : 
put any sort of spice you like, and three large onions. 
When the meat is done to rags, strain k off, ai\A ^'\^ 
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ioto a very cold place. When cold, take off the cake of 
fat (wliicb will make crusty for servants' pies,) put the 
•oup into a doubled-bottomed tin sauce-pan, and set It oa 
a pretty quick fire, but don't let it burn. It must boil 
fast and uncovered, and be stirred constantly, for eight 
hours. Put it into a pan, and let it stand in a cold place 
a day ; then pour it into a round soup chlna-disb» and 
aet the dish into a stew-pan of boiling water on a stove, 
and let it boil, and be now and then stirred, till the soup 
. is thick and ropy ; then it is enough. Pour it iBto Use 
little round part at the bottom of cups or basins turned 
upside down, to form cakes; and when cold, turn them 
. out on flannel to dry. Keep them in tin canisters. When 
they are to be used, melt them in bmling water; and if 
you wish the flavoiur of herbs, or any tiling else, boil it 
£rst, strain off the water, and melt the soup ui it. 
This is very convenient in the country, or at sea, where 
. fresh meat is not always at hand; as by this means a 
basin of soup may be made in five minutes. 

Soup meigre. 
Melt half a pound of butter into a stew-pan, shake it 
round, and throw in six middling onions sliced. Shake 
the pan well for two or three minutes; then put to it fire 
heads of celery, two handfiils of spinach, two cabbage- 
lettuces cut small, and some parsley. Shake the pan 
well for ten minutes; then put in two quarts of water, 
some crusts of bread, a tea^spoonfol of beaten pepper, 
three or four blades of mace; and if you have any while 
beet leaves, add a large handful of them cut small. 
Boil gently' an hour. Just before serving, beat-in two 
- yolks of eggs and a large spoonful of vinegar. 

^0^^.— Flout and fry a quart of green peas, four 
onions sliced, the coarse stalks of celery, a carrot, a tur- . 
nip, and a parsnip ; thai pour on them three quarts of 
water. Let it simmer till the whole will pulp through a 
sieve. Then boil in it the best of the celery cut thin. 
Stock for brown gr white Fish-Soups, 
Take a pound of skate, four or five flounders, and two 
pounds of eels. Clean them well, and cut them into 
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pieces: cvrer them with water; and season them with 
mace, pepper, salt, an onion stuck with cloves, a head of 
celery, two parsley-roots sliced, and a bunch of sweet 
lierbs. Simmer an hour and a half closely covered, and 
then strain it off for use. If for brown soup, first fry the 
fish brown in l>utter, and then do as above. It will not 
keep more than two or three days. 

Eel Soup, 

TaJ^e three pounds of small eels : put to them two 
quarts of water, a crust of bread, three blades of mace, 
some whole pepper, an onion, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs: cover them close, and stew till the Ash is quite 
broken ; then strain it off. Toast some bread, cut it into 
dice, and pour the soiip on it boiling. A piece of car- 
rot may be put in at first. This soup will be as rich as if 
made of meat. A quarter of a pint of rich cream, with 
a tea-6po<»)ful of flour rubbed smooth in it, is a great imr 
provement 

Skate Smtp. 

Make it of the stock for fish-soup (as directed in the 
l^st page) ; with au ounce of vermicelli boiled in it, a 
little before it is served. Then add half a pint of cream, 
beaten with the yolks of two eggs. Stir it near, but not 
on, the fire. Serve it with a small French roll made 
hot in a Dutch oven, and then soaked in the soup an 
hour» 

ExceUent Lobster Soup, 

Take tlie meat from the claws, bodies, and talis, of 
six small lobsters : take away the brown fur, and the bag 
in the head; beat the fins, chine, and small claws, in a 
mortar. Boil it very gently in two quarts of water, with 
the crumb of a French roll, some white pepper, salt, twa 
anchovies, a large onion, sweet herbs, and a bit of lemon- 
peel, till you have extracted the goodness of them all. 
Strain it otf. Beat the spawn in a mortar, with a bit of 
butter, a quarter of a nutmeg, and a tea-spoonful of fiour ; 
mix it with a quart of cream. Cut the tails into pieces,, 
and give them a boil up with the cream and soup. 
Serve, with forcemeat-bails made of the remaiader ofi 
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the lobster, mace, pepper, salt, a few crumbs, and » 
egg or two. Let the balls be made up with a bit of floot, 
and heated in the soup. 

Craw-fish or Prawn Soup. 

Boil six whiiinKS, and a large eel, (or the eel and half 
a thomback, well cleaned,) with as much water as will 
cover them ; skim them clean, and put in whole pepper, 
mace, ginger, parsley, an onion, a little thyme, and 
three cloves. Boil to a mash. Pick fifty crawfish, or t 
hundred prawns; pound the shells, and a little roll; but 
iirst boil them with a little water, vinegar, salt, and herbs: 
put this liquor over the shells in a sieve; then pouttbt 
other soup, clear from the sediment. Chop a lobster^ 
and add this to it, with a quart of good beef-grary : add 
also the tails of the crawfish or the prawns, and some fie«r 
and butter; and season as may be liked, if not high 
enough. 

Oi/sier Soup, 

Take two quarts of fish-stock, as directed m pagt 106 » 
beat the yolks of ten hard eggs, and the hard part of 
two quarts of oysters, in a mortar, and add this to ttie 
Stock. Simmer it all for half an hour ; then strain it off, 
and put it and the oysters (cleared of the beards, and 
nicely washed) into the soup. Simmer five minutes: 
have ready the yolks of six raw eggs well beaten, anA 
add them to the soup. Stir it all well one way on the 
iide of the fire till it is thick and smooth, but tlon't let it 
toil. Serve all together. 

Oyster Mouth Soup. 

Make a rich mutton broth, with two large onions, 
three blades of mace, and black pepper. When strained 
pour it on a hundred and fifty oysters, without the 
beards, and a bit of butter rolled in flour. Simmer 
gently a quarter of an hour, and serve. 

GRAVIES. 

fieneral Directions respecting Gravies. 
Giravy may be made quite as good of the skirts 6C 
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t>ccf, and the Indney, as of any other meat, prepared in 
the same way. 

An ox kidney, or milt, makes good gravy, cut all to 
pieces, and prepared as other meat; and so will the 
shank-end of mutton that has been dressed, if much be 
Dot wanted. 

The shank-bones of mutton are a great improvement to 
tbe richness of gravy; but first soak them well, and 
Scour them clean. 

Taragon gives the flavour of French cookery, and in 
liigti gravies is a great improvement; but it should be 
«idded only a short time before serving. 

To draw Gravy that wiil keep a Week. 

Cut lean iieef thin, put it into a frying-pan without 
^ny butter, and set it on a fire covered, but take care it 
^oes not bum : let it stay till all the gravy that comes 
^out of the meat is dried up into it again ; put as much 
'^vateic 28 will cover the meat, and let that, stew away. 
*Then put to the meat a small quantity of water, herbs, 
•onions, spice, and a bit of lean ham ; simmer till it is 

3-ich, and keep' it in a cool place. Don't take oif the fat 

^ill going to be used. 

Clear Gravy, 
Slice beef thin ; broil a part of it over a very clear 
quick fire, just enough to give colour to the gravy, but 
not to dress it : put that and the raw into a very nicely 
tinned stew-pan, with two onions, a clove or two, whole 
^ black peppers, berries of allspice, and a bunch of sweet 
herbs: cover it with hot water, give it one boil, and skim 
it well two or three times ; then cover it, andsliiHner till 
quite strong. 

CuUis, or brown Gravy. 

Lay over the bottom of a stew-pan as much lean veal 
as will cover it an inch thick ; then cover the veal with 
thin slices of undressed gammon,- two or three onions, 
two or three bay-leaves, some sweet herbs, two blades 
of mace, and three cloves. Cover the stew-pan, and 
set it over a slow fire ; but when the juices cotae QWt> Vtt 
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the fire be a litQe quicker. Wheo tliemeat is of a £nc 
browRy fill the pan with good beef-broth, boil and skiia 
it, then simmer an hour: add a little water, minced with 
«s much as fiour as will make it properly thick: boil it half 
an hour, and strain it This will keep a week. 

Bechamel, or xvhite Sauce, 

Cut lean veal Into small slices, and the same quantity 
of lean bacon or ham : put them into a stew-pan with a 
good piece of butter, an onion, a blade of mace, a few 
mushroom-buttons, a bit of thyme, and a bay-leaf ; fry 
the whole over a very slow fire, but not to brown it ; 
thicken it with flour; then put an equal quantity of good 
broth, and rich cream ; let it boil half an hour, and stir 
it all the time ; strain it through a soup-sLrainer. 

A Gravy without Meat, 

Put a glass of small beer, a glass of water, some pep- 
per, salt, lemon-peel grated, a bruised clove or two, and 
a spoonful df walnut-pickle, or mushroom-ketchup, into 
a basin. Slice an onion, flour and fry it in a piece of 
butter till it is brown. Then turn all the above into a 
small tosser with the onion, and simmer it covered 
twenty minutes. Strain it off for use, and when cold 
take off the fat. 

ji rich Gravy. 

Cut beef into thin slices, according to the quantity 
wanted; slice onions thin, and flour both; fry them of 
a light pale-brown, but dcm't on any account suffer them 
to get black: put them into a stew-pan, pour boiling 
water on the browning in the firying-pan, boU it up, and 
pour on the meat. Put to it a bunch of parsley, thyme, 
and savoury, a small bit of knotted marjoram, the same 
.of taragon, some mace, berries of allspice, whole black 
peppers, a clov« or two, and a bit of ham, or gammon 
of bacon. Simmer till you have extracted all the juices 
of the meat; and be sure to skim the moment it boils, 
and often after. If £or a hare, or stewed, fish, anchovy 
should be added.. 
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Graoyfor a Fatd tchen there is no Meat to muke it of. 

Wash the feet nicely, and cut them and the neck 
small ; simmer them with a little bread browned^ a slice 
of onion, a bit ef parsley and thyme, some pepper and 
salt, and the liver and gizzard, in a quarter of a pint of 
water, till half-wasted. Take out the liver, bruise it, 
and strain the liquor to it. Then thicken it with flour 
and butter, and add a tea-spoonful of mushroom-ketchup, 
and it will be very good. 

Feal Gravy. 

. Make it as directed for Cullis, {page 109) ; J>ut leave 

out the spice^ herbs, and flour. It should be drawn 

"very slowly ; and if for white dishes^ don't let the meat 

brown. 

Gravy to make Mutton eat like Fenison. 
Pick a very stale woodcock, or snipe, cut it to pieces 
(bdt first take out the bag from the entrails,) and simmer 
' ^ith as muc^ unseasoned meat-gravy as you will want. 
Strain it, and serve in the dish. 

Strong Fish-Gravy, 
Skin two or three eels, or some flounders ; gut and 
wash them very clean ; cut them' into small pieces, and 
put into a sauce-pan. Cover them with water, and add 
a little crust of bread toasted brown, two blades of mace, 
some whole pepper^ sweet herbs, a piece of lemon-peel, 
an anchovy or two, and a tea-spoonful of horse-radish. 
Cover close, and simmer ; add a bit of butter and flour, 
and boil with the above. 

Savoury Jelly, to put over Cold Pies, 
Make it of a small bare knuckle of leg or shoulder of 
veal, or a piece of scrag of that, or mutton ; or, if the 
pie be of fowl or rabbit, the carcases, necks, and heads, 
added to any piece of meat, will be sufficient, observing 
to give consistence by cow-heel or shanks of mutton. 
Put the meat, a slice of lean ham or bacon, a faggot of 
different herbs, two blades of mace, an onion or two, a 
small bit of lemon-peel, and a tea-spoonful of Jamaica 
pepper bruised^, aad the same of whole peppett aad 
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three ]Nnts of water, in a ste«'*pot that shuts very close. 
As soon as it boih skim it well, aad let it simmer very 
slowly till quite strong; strain ic, and when cold take 
off the fat i» ith a spoon first, and then, to remove every 
particle of grease, lay a clean piece of cap or blotting- 
paper CO it When col<l, if not clear, boil it a few 
minutes with the whites of two eggs, (but don't add the 
«ediment,) and pour it through a nice sieve, with a nap- 
kin in it, which has been dipped in boiling water, to pre- 
Tent waste. 

/r%, to anxr cold Fidi. 
Clean a nnaifi, and put it into three quarts of water, 
with a calf 's-foot, or cow-heel, a stick of horse-radish, 
an onion, three blades of mace, some white pepper, .a 
piece of lemon-peel, and a good slice of lean gammon. 
Stew until it will jelly ; strain it off; when cold remove 
every bit of fat ; take it up from the sediment, and boil 
it with a glass of sherry, the whites of four or five eggSy 
and a piece of lemon. Boil without stirring ; aud after 
a few minutes set it by to stand half an hour, and strain 
it through a bag, or sieve, with a cloth in it. Cover the 
fish with it when cold. 

i - - - - - _ - ^ 

PART K 

SAUCES, &c 

ji very good Sauce, especially to hide the had Colour of 

Fotvb, 

CUT the livers, slices of lemon in dice, scalded pars- 
ley, and hard eggs: add salt, arid mix them with but- 
ter, boil them up, and pour over the fowls. 

This will do for roast rabbit. 

irkite Sluice far Fricassee of Fowls, Rabbits, White Meti, 

Fish, 4>r Vegetables. 

It is seldom necessary to buy meat for this favourite 
«auoe, as the proportion of that fiavour is but smidL 
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Tbe water that has boiled fowls, veal, or rabbit ; or a 
litde broth, that may be in the house ; or die feet and 
Mcks <5r chicken, or raw or dressed veal, will suffice. 
Stew with a little water any of these, with a bit of lemon- 
peel, some sliced onion, some white pepper-corns, a 
litHe pounded mace, or nutmeg, and a bunch of sweet 
Ms, until the flavour be good, then strain it, and add 
a little good cream, a piece of butter, and a little flour ; 
salt to your taste. A squeeze of lemon may be added 
after the sauce is taken off the fire, shaking it well. 
Yolk of 9gg is often used in fricassee, but if you have 
any cream it is better ; and the former is apt to curdle. 

Sauce for H^ild Foul 
Siminer a tea-cupful of port-wine, the same quantity 
of good meat-gravy, a little shalot, a little pepper, salt, a 
gFSte' of nutmeg, and a bit of mace, for ten minutes; put 
in a bit of butter and iiour, give it all one boil, and pour 
it through the birds. In general they are not stuffed as 
tame, but may be done so if liked. 

Another for the same, or for Ducks, 
Serve a rich gravy in the dish: cut the breast into 
slices, but don't take them off 4 cut a lemon, and ipitt 
pepper and salt on it; then squeeze it un the breast, and 
pour a spoonful of gravy over before you help. 

An excellent Sauce for Carp, or boiled Turkey. 
Rub half a pound of bulter with a tea-spoonful of flour, 
put to it a little water, melt it, and add near a quarter 
of a pint of thick cream, and half an anchovy chopped 
fine, not washed ; set it over the fire; and as it boils up, 
add a large spoonful of real India soy^j If that does not 
give it a tine colour, put a little more. Turn it into the 
sauce-tureen, and put some salt and half a lemon : stir it 
well to hinder it from curdling. 

Sauce for Fowl of any sort. 
Boil some veal-gravy, pepper, salt, the juice of a 
Seville orange and a lemon, and a quarter as much of 
port wine as of gravy; and pour it into the dish, or 
a boat. 
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Sttvcejhr cold Fmal, or Partridge. 
Hub down in a mortar tlie yolks of two eggs boited 
bard, an anchovy, two desert-«p<xMifuls ot' oil, three of 
vinegar, ashalot, Cayenne if approved, and a tea-spoon- 
lid of nntstard. All should be poimded before the oil is 
added. Tlieii strain it. Shalot-viiiegar instead of shalot, 
eats well. 

^ Tcryfitte Mushroom Sauce for Fouh, or Rabbits. 

Wash and pick a pint of young mushrooms, and rub 
them with salt, to take off the tender skin. Put them 
into a sauce -pan with a little salt, some nutmeg, a blade 
of mace, a pint of cream, and a good piece of butter 
rubbed in flour. Boil them up, and stir them till done ; 
the.i pour it round the chickeas^ Ace. Garnish wUh 
lemon. 

If you cannot get fresh mushrooms, used ptc;kled onet 
done white, with a little inushroom^powder with the 
«roam, &c. 

Lttnon White Sauce, for boiled Fmvfs. 

Put the peel of a small lemon, ^ui very thin, into ft 
pint of sweet rich cream, with a sprig of lemon-thyme, 
and ten white pepper-corns. Simmer gently 611 itUstet 
well of the lemon: then strain it ; and thicken it with a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and a desert-spoonful of 
flour rubbed iu it Boil it up ; then pour ihe juice of the 
lemon strained into it, stirring it well. Dish the chick- 
ens, aud then mix a little wliile gravy, quite hot, with 
the cream, but dou*t boil theiu togiether: add salt to 
your taste. 

Liver Sauce, 

Chop boiled liver of nbbits or fowU, and do it as di- 
rected for lemon-sauce, (page 117), with a very lillle pep- 
per and salt, and some parsley. 

£^ Sauce, 
Boil the eggs hard, and cut them iuto small pieces; 
tlien put them to melted butter. 

Onion Saiice. 
Peel the enions, and boil them tender : squeeze tlie 
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vater from them, then chop them, ami add them to bwt- 
-t^Jr that has betMi melted rich and smooth, as will be 
^fealtLT directed, but with a little good milk instead of 
Kater ; boil it up once, and serve it for boiled rabbits, 
partridges, scrag or knuckle of veal, or roast mutton. 
^ turnip boiled with the ouions makes them milder. 

Cltar Shalot Sauce, 
Put a few chopped shalots into a little gravy boiled 
clear, and near half as much vinegar ; season w ith p<*pper 
aad salt : boil half an hour. 

To make Parsley Sauce xvlien no Parsley-leaves are to 

be had, 
'He up a little parsley-sccd in a bit of clean muslin, 
lod boil it ten minutes in some water. Use this water U> 
melt the butter ; and throw into it a little boiled sp'uiach 
minced, to look like parsley. 

Green Sauce, for green Geese ^ or Ducklings, 
Mix a quarter of a pint of sorrel-juice, a glass of whitfe 
vine, and some scalded gooseberries. Add sugar, and 
I bit of butter. Boil them up. 

Bread Sauce, 
Boil a large onion, cut into four, with some black 
iieppers atui milk, till the oniou is quite a pap. Pour 
Jie milk strained on grated white stale bread, and cover 
it. in an hour put it into a sauce-pan, with a good piece 
of butter mixed with a little flour ; boil the whole up to- 
gether, and serve. 

Dutch Sauce for Aff^at or Fish. 

Put six spoonfuls of water, and four of vinegar, ip*o a 
sauce-pan warm, and thicken it with the yolks of two 
eggs. Make it quite hot, but do not boil it ; squeeze 
in the juice of half a lemon, and strain it through a 
lieve. 

Sauce Rohartyfor Rumps or Steaks. 

Put a piece of butter, the size of an egg, into a sauce* 
pan, set it over the fire, and when browning, throw in a 
handful of sliced onions cut small ; iry them brown, but 
don't let them burn ; add lialf a spQonlui of flour, shake 
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the onions in it, and give it another fry : then pat four 
ffpoonfuts of gravy, and some pepper and salt, andbol 
it gently ten minutes ; skim off the fat ; add a.tea4po«* | ^ 
ful of made mustard, a spoonful of vinegar, and tk 
juice of half a lemon; hoil it all, and pour it round tbe 
steaks. They should be of a fine yellow brown, aad 
garnished with hried parsley and lemon. 

Benton Sauce, for /tot or cold roast Beef. 
Grate, or scrape very fine, some horse-radish, a liltic 
made mustard, some pounded white sugar, and ioux 
large spoonfuls of vinegar. Serve in a saucer. 

Sauce for fish Pies, where Cream is not ordered. 

Take equal quantities of white wiue not sweet, vine- 
gar, oyster-liquor, and mushroom-ketchup ; boil them 
up with an anchovy ; strain ; and pour it through a fun- 
nel into the pie after it is baked. ' 

j4 noiher. ''^hop an anchovy small, and boil it up with 
three spoonfuls of gravy, a quarter of a pint of cream, 
and a bit of butter ^id flour. 

Tomata Sauce, for hoi or void Meats. 
Put tomatas, when perfectly ripe, into an earthen jar; 
«nd set it in an oven, when the bread is drawn, till they 
are quite soft ; then separate the skins from' tbe pulp; 
and mix this with capsicum-vinegar, and a few cloves ef 
garltck pounded, which must both be proportioned to the 
ijuantity of fruit. Add powdered ginger and salt to your 
taste. Some white- wine vinegar and Cayenne may be 
used instead of capsicum-vinegar. Keep the mixture in 
small wide-mouthed bottles, well corked, aiuliMA'dry 
cool place. 

Apple Sauce, for <k>ose and Roast Por^. 
Pare, core, and slice, some apples ; and put them in 
a s'tone jar, into a sauce-pan of water, or on a hot hearth. 
If on a hearth, let a spoonful or two of water be put in, 
to hinder them from burning. When they are done, 
bruise them to a mash, and put to them a bit of butter 
the size of a nutmeg, and a little brown 9ugar. Serve it 
in a sauce-tureen. 
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vitb a tea- spoonful of salt, and a desert-spoouful of viue* 
gar. Boii up and serve. , 

Oyster Sauce, 
Save the liquor in openirig the oysters ; and boil it 
with the beards, a bit of mace, and l«*nion-pe4.'l. In the 
mean lime throw the oysters into cold water, and drain 
it i}ff. Strain the liquor, and put it into a saitce*p<in wiih 
them, and as much butter, mixed with a little milk, at 
wiU make sauce enough; but first rub a little Hour with 
it. 

Set them over the fire, and stir all the time; and when 
the butter has boiled once or twice, take them off, and 
keep the sauce-pan near the lire, but not on it ; for if 
done too much, the oysters will be hard. Squeeze a little 
lemon-juice, aiid serve. 

If for company, a little cream is a great improvement 
Observe, the oysters will thin the sauce, so put butter 
accordingly. 

Lobster Sauce, 
Pound the spawn, and two anchovies; pour on them 
two spoonfuls of gravy ; strain all into some butter melt^ 
ed, as wi\l be hereafter directed ; then put rn the meat 
^f the lobster, give it all one boil, and add a squeeze of 
lemon. 

Anollier way, — Leave out the anchovies and gravy ; 
and do it as above, either wfth or without a little salt and 
ketchup, as you fike. Many prefer the Havour of the 
lobster and salt only. 

Shrimp Sauce. 

If the shrimps are not pickerl at home, pour a little 
^ater over tliem to wash iliem ; put them to butter melt- 
ed thick and smooth, give them one boil, and add the 
juice of a lemon. 

Ancluroy Sauct, 
Chop one or two anchovies witiiout washing, put them 
W some flour and butter, and a lUtle drop of water; stir 
U over ike 6re till it boils once or twice. When tlte 
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chovies are good, tiiey will be disKilved ; and the colour 
will be better than by tfie usual way. 

To nielt Butter, xchich is rarefy wdl done, though a rer-y 

essential ariide, 
Mjx in the |Mroportion of a tea*spoonf ul of flour to four 
ounces of the best butter, oo a trencher. Put it into a 
small sauce-pan» and two or three table-spoonfuls of hot 
water, boil quick a minute, shaking it all the time. Milk 
vsed instead of water, requires rather less butter, and 
looks whiter. 

Vingaret, for cold Fowl, or Meat, 
Chop mint) parsley, and shalot, mix with salt, oil, snd 
tinegar. Serve in a boat. 

Shalot Vinegar, 
Split six or eight shalots ; put them into* a quart bottle, 
and fill it up with vinegar, stop it, and in a month it will 
be fit for use. 

GuRp Vinegar, 
Slice a large head of gariick ; and put it into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, with half au ounce of Cayenne, two tea- 
spoonfuk of real soy, two of walnut-ketchup, four an>> 
chovies chopped, a pint of vinegar, and enough cochineal 
to give it the colour of lavender-drops. Let it stand six 
weeks ; then strain off quite clear, and keep in small 
bottles sealed up. 

Sugar Vinegar, 
To every gallon of water put two pounds of the very 
coarsest sugar, boil and skim thoroughly, then put one 
quart of cold water for every gallon of hot. When cool, 
put into it a toast spread with yeast. Stir it nine days; 
then barrel, and set it in a place where the sun will lie on 
it, witli a bit of slate on the bung-bole. Make in March, 
it will be ready in six months. 

When sufficiently sour it may be bottled, or may be 
used from the cask with a wooden spigot and faucet. 

Gooseberry Vinegar, 
Boil spring' water: and when cold, put to every three 
^uafti^ a quart of bruised goosebeiTies in a large lob. 
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Let them remain sixty hours^ srtirrmg often ; then strain 
through a hair bag, and to each gallon of liquor add a 
pound of the coarsest sugar. Put it into a barrel, and a 
toast and yeast ; cover the bung-hole with a bit 6f slate, 
&c. as above. The greater quantity of sugar and fruit, 
the stronger the vinegar. • 

Cucumber Vinegar, 

' Pare and slice fifteen large cucumbers, and put them 
in a stone jar, with three pints of vinegar, four large 
onions sliced, two or three shalots, a little garlick, two 
large spoonfuls of salt, three tea-spoonfuls of pepper, 
and half a tel-spoonfnl of Cayenne. After standing four 
^ays> give the whole a()oil; when cold, strain, and 61tre 
the liquor through paper. Keep in small bottles, to add 
to salad, or eat with meat. 

Wine Vinegar, 

After making raisin wine, when the fruit has been 
strained, lay it on a heap to heat, then to every hundred 
weight put fifteen gallons of water — set the cask, and put 
yeast, &c. as before. 

As vinegar is so necessary an article in a family, and 
one on which so great a profit is made, a barrel or two 
might always be kept preparing, according to what 
suited. If the raisins of wine were ready, that kind 
might be made ; if a great plenty of gooseberries made 
them cheap, that sort ; or if neither, then the sugar vine- 
gar — so that the cask may not be left empty, and grow 
musty, 

NastitrtionSffor Capers. 

Keep them a few days after they are gathered ; then 
pour boiling vinegar over them, and when cold, cover. 

They will not be fit to eat for some months ; but are 
then finely flavoured, and by many preferred to capers. 

To fnake Mustard, 

Mix the best Durham flour of mustard by degrees, with 
boiling water, to a proper thickness, rubbing it perfectly 
smooth ; add a little salt, and keep it in a small jar close 
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coveredf and put oni j as much into the glass as will be 
used soon ; which should be wiped daily round the edges. 

Another way, for immediate use. 
Mix the mustard with new milk by degrees, to be quite 

smooth, and add a little raw cream. It is much softer 

this way, is not bitter, and will keep well. 
The patent mustard is by many preferred, and it is 

perhaps as cheap, being always ready ; and if the pots are 

returned, three-pence b allowed for each. 
A tea-spoonful of sugar, to half a pmt of mustard, is 2k 

great improvement^ and softens it. 

Kitclien Pepper, 

Mix in the finest powder, one ounce of ginger; of 
cinnamon, black pepper, nutmeg, and Jamaica pepper, 
half an ounce each: ten cloves, and six ounces of salt* 
Keep it in a bottle — it is an agreeable addition to any 
brown sauces or «oups. 

Spice in powder, kept in small bottles close stopped^ 
goes much further than when used whole. It must b^ 
dried before pounded ; and should be done in quantities 
that may be wanted in three or four months. Nutmeg^ 
need not be done — but tlie others should be kept in sepa- 
rate bottles, with a little label on each. 

To dry Mushrooms, 

"Wipe them clean ; and of the large take out the brown, 
and peel of the skm. Lay them on paper to dry in a 
cool oven, and keep them in paper bags, in a dry place. 
When used, simmer them in the gravy, and they will 
swell to near their former size ; to simmer them in their 
own liquor till it dry up into them, shaking the pan, then 
drying on tin plates, is a good way, with spice or not, as 
above, beifore made into powder. 

Tie down with bladder; and keep in a dry place, or 
in paper. 

Mushroom Powder. 

Wash half a peck of large mushrooms while quite fresh, 
and free them from grit and dirt with flannel ; scrape out * 
the black part clean> and do not use any that are woijo- 
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nten; put them into a stew:-pan over the fire without 

t^er, with two large onions, some cloves, a quarter of 

^n ounce of mace, and two spoonfuls of white pepper, all 

Jo powder; simmer and shake them till all the liquor be 

dried up, but be careful they don't burn. Lay them oa 

^ns or sieves in a slow oven till they are dry enough to 

beat to powder, then put the powder in small bottlcst 

corked, and tied closely, and keep in a dry place. 

A t«i-spoonful will give a very ^ne flavour to any soup 
Or gravy, or any sauce ; and it is to be added just befot e 
serving, and one boil given to it after it is put in. 

To choose Anchovies, 
They are preserved in barrels, with bay salt ; no other 
fish has the fine flavour of the anchovy. The best look 
xed and mellow, and the bones moist and oily : the flesh 
should be high flavoured, the liquor reddish, and have a 
iine smell. 

Essence of Anchovies. 
Take two dozen of aiichoyies, chop them, and without 
the bone, but with some of their own liquor strained, add 
them to sixteen large spoonfuls of water ; boil gently till 
dissolved, which will be in a few mijiutes — ^when cold, 
strain and bottle it. 

To keep Anchovies v^lien the liquor dries. 
Pour on them beef-brine. 

To make Sprats taste like Anchovies. 
Salt them well, and let the suit drain from tliem. In 
twenty-four hours wipe them dry, but don't wash them. 
Mix four ounces of common salt, an ounce of bay salt, 
an ounce of saltpetre, a quarter of an ounce of sal prunel, 
and half a tea-spoouful of cochineal ; all iq the finest pow- 
der. Sprinkle it among three quarts of the fish, and pack 
them in two stone jars. Keep in a cold place, fastened 
down with a bladder. 

These are pleasant on bread and butter; but use the 
best for sauce. 

Forcemeat, 
Whether in the form of stufiing-balls, or for pattie«, makes 
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a considerable part of good cooking, by the flavour Him* 
parts to whatsoever dish it is added, if properly made. 

Exact rules for the quantity cannot easily be given ; but 
the following observations may be useful, and habit will 
^oon give knowledge in mixing it to the taste. 
- At many tables, where every thing else is well doiie> it 
is common to fmd very bad stuffing. 

According to what it is wanted for, should be the selec- 
tion firom the following list, observing that of the most 
pungent articles, least must be used. No one flavour 
should predominate greatly ; yet, if several dishes be 
served the same day, there should be a marked variety 
in the taste of the forcemeat, as well as of the gravies. It 
should be consistent enough to cut with a knife, but hot 
dry and heavy. 

Fofcetneat It{gredienU. 

Cold fowl or veaL Oysters, 

Scraped ham. Anchovy. 

Fat bacon. Taragon. 

Beef-suet. . Savory. 

Crumbs of bread. Penny royaL 

Parsley. Knotted marjoram. 

"White Pepper. Thyme. 

Salt. Basil. 

Nutmeg. Yolks of hard eggs. 

Yolk and white of eggs Cayenne, 
well beaten, to bind Garlick; 
the mixture. Shalot. 

Chives. 

Jamaica pepper, in fine pow- 
^ - der,ortwoor three cloves. 

The first column contains the articles of which the 
forcemeat may be made, without any striking flavour:; 
and to those, may be added some of the different ingre- 
dients of the second column, to vary the taste. 

Forcemeat, to farce Fowls or Meut. 
Shred a little ham, or gammon, some cold veal^ or 
fowl> some beef-suet ; a small quantity of onion, some 
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parsley, very littte lemon-peel^ salt, nutmeg, or ponnded 
mace, and either white pepper, or Cayenne, and bread 
crumbs. 

Pound it in a mortar, and bind it with one or two eggs 
beaten and strained. For ibrcemeat patties, the mixture 
as above. 

For cold savoury Pies, 

The same ; only substituting £it, or bacon, for suet. 
The livers, (if the pie be of rabbit or fowls) mixed with 
iat and lean of pork, instead of bacon, and seasoned as 
above, is excellent. 

Por Hare, see to roast, page 94 

Ditto^ for baked Pike, page 14. 

Ditto, iorPike, Haddock, and small Cod, page 14. 

Ditto; for SoUs, page 16. 

Ditto,, for Mackerel, page 13. 

Ditto, for Fish Pie, page 128. 

Very fine Forcemeat-balls, for Fish Soups, or Fish Stewed, 

on fnaigre days. 
Beat the flesh and soft parts of a middling lobster, half 
an anchovy, a large piece of boiled celery, the yolk of 
a hard egg, a little Cayenne, mace, salt, and white pep- 
per, with two table-spoonfuls of bread crumbs, one ditto 
^ oyster liquor, two ounces of butter warmed, and two 
eggs long beaten: make into balls, and fry of a fine 
brown in butter. 

ForceTtieat as for Turtle, at the Bush, Bristol, 
A pound of fine fresh suet, one ounce of ready dressed 
veal or chicken, chopped line, crumbs of bread, a little 
shaiot or onion, salt, white pepper, nutmeg, mace, penny- 
royal, parsley, and lemon-thyme finely shred ; beat as 
many fresh eggs, yolks and whites separately; as will 
make the above ingredients into a moist paste ; roll into 
small balls, and boil them in fresh lard, putting them in 
just as it boils up. When of a light brown, take them 
out, and drain them before the fire. If the suet be moist 
or stale, a great many more eggs will be necessary. 
Balls made this way are remarkably light ; but be- 
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Sng greasy, some people prefer tbem with less suet and 

Little Eggs for Turtle, 

Beat three hard yolks of eggs in a mortar, and make 
into a paste with the yolk of a raw one, roll it into small 
balls, and throw tbem into boding water for two minutes 
to harden. 

Browning to colour andfiwoour ffiade-dislies. 

Beat to powder four oimces of double refined sugar, 
put it into a very nice iron frying-pan, with one ounce 
of fme fresh butter, mix it well over a clear £re, and, 
when it begins to froth, hold it up higher ; when of a very 
fine dark brown, pour iti a small quantity of a pint of 
port, and the whole by very slow degrees, stirring all 
the time. Put to the above* half an ounce of Jamaica, 
and the same of black pepper, six cloves of shalots peeled, 
three blades of mace bruised, three spoonfuls of mush- 
room, and the same of walnut ketchup, some salt, and 
the finely pared rind of a lemon ; boil gently ^fteen mi- 
nutes, pour it into a basin till cold, take off the scum, and 
bottle for use. 
Casserol, or Rice Edging, for a Cwnie, or Frieastee. 

After soaking and picking fine Carolina rice, boil it in 
Water, and a little salt, until tender, but not to a mash ; 
drain, and put it round the inner edge of the dish, to the 
height of two inches; smooth it with the back of a spoon, 
and wash it over with yolk of egg, and put it into the 
oven for three or four minutes, tlien serve the meat in 
the middle. 
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PIES, PUDDINGS, AND PASTRY. 

SAVOURY PIES. 

(Fruit Pics mil he placed under tfte head pastry. J 

Observations on Savoury Pies, 
THEUE are few articles of cookery more generally 
liked than relishing pies, if properly made; and they 
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may be made so of a gr^at variety of things. Some are 
best eaten when cold, and, in that case, there should be 
no suet .put into the forcemeat that is used with them. 
If the pie is either made of meat that will take more dress- 
ing, to make it extremely tender, than the baking of the 
crust will allow ; or, if it is to be served in an earthen pie- 
form ; observe the following preparation : 

Take three pounds of the veiny piece of beef (for in- 
stance) that has fat and lean ; wash it ; and season it with 
salt, pepper, mace, and allspice, in fine powder, rub- 
bing them well in. Set it by the side of a ?low fire, in a 
ftew-pot that will just hold it; put to it a piece of butter, 
of about the weight of two ounces, and cover it quite 
close ; let it just simmer in its own steam till it begins to 
shrink. When it it cold, add more seasoning, force- 
meat, and eggs : and if it is in a dish, put some gravy 
to it before baking ; but if it is only in crust, don't put 
the gravy till after it is cold and in jelly, as has been de- 
scribed in pages 111 and 112. Forcemeat may be put 
both under and over the meat, if preferred to balls. 

Eel Pie. 

Cut the eels in lengths of two or three inches, season 
with pepper and salt, and place in the dish, with some 
bits of butterj and a little water; and cover it with 
paste. * . 

Cod Pie. 

Take a piece of the middle of a small cod, and salt it 
well one night: next day wash it: season with pepper, 
salt, and a very little nutmeg, mixed ; place in a dish, 
and put some butler on it, and a little good broth of any 
kind into the dish. 

Cover it with a crust ; and when done, add a sauce of 
a spoonful of broth, a quarter of a pint of cream, a little 
flour and butter, a grate of lemon and nutmeg, and give 
it one boil. Oysters may be added. 

Mackerel will do well, but do not salt them till used. 

Parsley picked and put in, may be used instead of 
oysters. 

g4 
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Sole Pic. 
SpHt some soles from the booe» and cut the fios close; 
season « ith a mixture of salt» pepper, a little nutmeg and 
founded mace, and put them in layers,, with oystenn 
J key eat excellently. A pair <^ middling-sized ones 
will do, and half a hundred of oysters. Put in the dish 
the oyster-liquor, two or three spoonfuls of broth, and 
tuiue butter. When the pie comes home, pour in a cup- 
ful of thick cceam. 

Shrimp Pie, excelknU 
Pick a qu^^t of shrimps ; if they are very salt, season 
them with only mace and a clove or two. Mince t«« 
or three anchovies ; mix these with the spice, and then 
season the shrimps. Put some butter at the bottom of 
tlie dish, and over the shrimps, with a glass of sharp 
white wine. The paste must be* light and thin. They 
do not take long baking. 

LohHcr Pie. 
Boil two lobsters, or three small, take out the tails, cut 
them in two, take out- the gut, cut each in four pieceS} 
ui'.d lay in a small dish, pot in then the meat of the clawsi 
wwCl that you have picked out of the body ; pick off the 
furry parts from the latter, and take out the lady ; the 
Kpawn, beat in a mortar ; likewise all the shells: set them 
on to slew with some water, two or three spoonfuls of 
vinegar, pepper, salt, and some pounded mace ; a large 
piece of butter, rolled in flour, must be added when the 
goodness of the shells is obtained : give a boil or two, 
and pour into the dish strained ; strew some crumbs, and 
put a paste over all ; bake slowly, but only till \hc paste 
be done. 

A remarkably fne Fish Pie, 
Boil two pounds of small eels ; having cut the fins 
quite close, pick the flesh off, and throw the bones into 
the liquor, with a little mace, pepper, salt, and a slice 
t of .onion ; boil till quite rich, and strain it. Make force- 
meat of the flesh, an anchovy, parsley, lemon-peel, salt, 
pepper, and crumbs, and four ounces of butter w armed» 
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and lay it at the bottom of the dish. Take the flesh of 
toleSf small cod, or dressed turbot, and lay them on the 
fiMjcemeaty having rubbed it with salt and pepper : pour 
the gravy over and bake. 

Observe to take off the skin and fins, if cod or soles. 

Pilchard and Leek Pie, 
Clean and skin the white part of some large leeks ; 
scald in milk and water, and put them in layers into ^ 
dish, and between the layers, two or three salted pil- 
chards which have been soaked for some hours the day 
before. Cover the whole with a good pla'm crust. When 
the pie is taken out of the oven, Tift up the side crust with 
a knife, and empty out all the liquor; then pour iu half 
a pint of scalded cream. 

Berf-sUak Pie. 
Prepare the steaks as in page 57, and when seasoned 
and rolled with fat in each, put them in a dish with puff 
paste round the edges ; put a little water in the dish, and 
cover it with a good crust. 

real Pie. 
Take some of the middle, or scrag, of a small neck ; 
season it ; and either put to it, or not, a few slices of lean 
bacon or ham. If it is wanted of a high relish, add mace,. 
Cayenne, and nutmeg, to the salt and pepper ; and aUo 
forcemeat and eggs ; and if you choose, add tru files, mo- 
rels, mushrooms, sweetbreads cut into small bits, and 
cocks'-cbmbs blanched, if liked. Have a rich gravy 
leady, to pour in after baking. — It will be very good, 
vkhout any of the latter additions. 

A rick Feal Pie. 
Cut steaks from a neck or breast of veal ; season them; 
with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a very little clove in pow- 
der. Slice two sweetbreads, and season them in the same 
manner. Lay a puff paste on the ledge of the dish ; then; 
put the meat, yolks of hard eggs, the sweetbreads, and' 
some oysters up to the top of the dish. Lay over the 
whole some very thin slices of ham, and fill up the dish- 
with water ; cover; and when it b taken out of lh« oycHv 
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pour in at the top, throiigh a funnel, a few spoonfuls of 
good veal-gravy, and some cream to fill up ; but first 
boil it up with a tea-spoonful of flour. Truffles, &c. if 
approved. 

Feed (or Chicken) and Parsley Pie. 

Cut some slices from the leg or neck of veal ; if the leg, 
from about the knuckle. Season them vrith salt ; scald 
some parsley that is picked from the stems, and squeeze 
it dry ; cut it a little, and lay it at the bottom of the dish ; 
then put the meat, and so on, in layers. Fill the dish 
with new milk, but not so high as to touch the crust* 
Cover it ;.and when baked, pour out a little of the milk, 
and put in l>alf a pint of good scalded cream. 

Chicken may be cut up skinned, and made in the same 
way. 

Feat- Olive Pie, 

Make the olives as directed in page 51 ; put them 
round and round the dish, making the middle highest, 
Fill it up almost with water, and cover it Add gravy, 
cream, and fiour. 

Calfs-head Pie. 

Stew a knuckle of veal till fit for eatmg, with two 
onions, a few isinglass shavings, a bunch of herbs, a blade 
of mace, and a few pepper-corns, in three pints of water. 
Keep the broth for the pie. Take off a bit of the meat 
for the balls, and let the other be eaten, but simmer the 
bones in the broth till it is very good. Half-boil the head, 
and cut it in square bits ; put a layer of ham at the bot- 
tom; then some head, first fat then lean, with balls and 
hard eggs cut in half, and so on till the dish be full : but be 
particularly careful not to place the pieces close, or the 
pie will be too solid, and there will be no space for the 
jelly. The meat must be first pretty well seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and a scrape or two of nutmeg. Put a 
little water and a little gravy into the dish, and cover it 
with a tolerably thick crust; bake it in a slow oven, and, 
when done, pour into it as much gravy as it can possibly 
hold, and do not cut it till perfectly cold ; in doing which 
observe to use a very sharp knife, and first cut out a large 
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bit, going down to the bottom of the dish; and when 
done tbus> thinner slices can be cut! the different co- 
ioursy and the clear jelly, have a beautiful marbled ap- 
pearance. 

A small pie may be made to eat hot, M'hich with high 
Seasoning, oysters, mushrooms, truffles, morels. Sec. has 
a very good appearance. 

The cold pie will keep many days. Slices make a 
pretty side-dish. 

Instead of isinglass, use a calfs-foot, or a cow-heel, if 
the jelly is not likely to be stiff enough. 

The pickled tongues of former calves'-heads may be 
Gut Id, to vary the colour, instead of, or besides ham. 

Excelkni Pork Pies, to eat cold. 

Raise common boiled crust into either a round or oval 
form, as you choose ; have ready the trimming and small 
bits of pork cut off when a hog is killed ; and if these are 
not enough, take the meat off a sweet bone. Beat it well 
With a rolling-pin ; season with* pepper and salt, and keep 
the fat and lean separate. Put it in laye'rs, quite close 
Up to the top; lay on the lid; cut the edge smooth 
round, and pinch it ; bake in a slow soaking oven, as the 
meat is very solid. Directions for raising the crust will 
be given hereafter. The pork may be put into a com- 
mon dish, with a very plain crust; and be quite as good. 
Observe to put no bone or water into pork-pie ; the out- 
^de of the pieces will be hard, unless the^ are cut small 
and pressed close. 

Mutton Pie, 

Cut steaks from a loin or neck of mutton that has hung; 
beat them, and remove - some of the fat Season with 
salt, pepper, and a little onion ; put a little water at the 
bottom of the dish, and a little paste on the edge ; then 
cover with a moderately thick paste. Or raise small 
pies, and breaking each bone in two to shorten it, season, 
and cover it over, pinching the edge. When they come 
out, pour into tach a spoonful of gravy made of a bit of 
mutton. 

g6 
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Squab Pie. 
Cut supples as (or other pies, and lay them in rovrs 
with mutton-chops ; shred onion, and sprinkle it among 
them, and also some sugar. 

Lamb Pie. 

Make it of the loin, neck, or breast ; the breast of 
house-Iamb is one of the most delicate things that can be 
eaten. It should be very lightly seasoned with pepper 
and salt ; the bone taken out, but not the gristles ; and a 
small quantity of jelly gravy be put in hot; but the pie 
should not be cut till cold. Put two spoonfuls of water 
before baking. 

Grass lamb makes an excellent pie, ahd may either be 
boned or not, but not to bone it is perl^ps the best. 
Season with only pepper and salt; put two spoonfuls of 
water before baking, and as much gravy when it comes 
from the oven. 

iVo^e.—- Meat-pies being fat, it is best to let out tbe 
gravy on one side, and put it in again by a funnel, at the 
centre, and a kttle may be added. 

CluckenPie, 

9 

Cut Up two young fowls; season with white pepper, 
salt, a little mace, and nutmeg, all in the finest powder; 
likewise a little Cayenne. Put the chicken, slices of hamr 
or fresh gammon of bacon, forcemeat-balls, and hard- 
eggs* by turns, in layers. If it is to be baked in a dish,, 
put a little water ; but none if in a raised crust. By the 
time it returns from the oven, have ready a gravy of 
knuckle of veal, or a bit of the scrag with some shank- 
bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, onion, mace, and 
white pepper. If it is to be eaten hot, you may add 
truffles, morels, mushrooms, &c. hut not if t » be eaten 
cold. If it is made in a dish, put as much gravy as will 
.fill it; but, in raised crusty the gravy must be nicely 
strained, and tlien put in cold as jelly. To make the 
;elly doar, you may give it a boil with tlKe whites of twQ 
eggs, after taking away the meat, and then rua it tiirough 
a tine Uwn sieve. 
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Rabbits, if young and in flesh, do as well : thetr leg^ 
should be cut short, and the breast-bones must Bot go in, 
but will help to make the gravy. 

Green-goose Pie. 
Bone two young green geese, of a good size ; but first 
take away every plug, and singe them nicely. Wash 
Ihem dean; and season them high with salt, pepper, 
mace, and allspice. Put one inside the other; and press 
them as close as you can, drawing the legs inwards. Put 
a good deal of butter over them, and bake them either 
with or without crust; if the latter, a cover to the dish 
must fit close to keep in the steam. It will keep long. 

Duck Pie, • 

Bone a full-grown young diick and a fowl; wash tbera, 
and season with pepper and salt, and a small proportion 
of mace and allspice in the finest powder. Put the fowl 
within the duck, and in the former a calPs-tongue pickled 
red, boiled very tender and peeled. Press the whole 
close; the skins of the legs should be drawn inwards, 
that the body of the fowls may be quite smooth. If ap- 
proved, the space between the sides of the crust may be 
filled with a fine forcemeat, made according to the second 
receipt given for making forcemeat in page \25, Bake 
it in a slow oven, either in a raised crusty or pie-dish with 
a (hick crust, ornamented. t 

The large pies in Staffordshire are made as above : but 
with a goose outwards, then a turkey, a duck next, then 
a fowl ; and either tongue, small birds, or forcemeat, in 
the middle. 

Giblet Pie, 

After very nicely cleaning goose or duck giblets, stew 
them with a small quantity of water, onion, black pepper, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs, till nearly done. Let them 
grow cold ; and if not enough to fill the dish, lay a beef, 
veal, or two or three mutton steaks, at bottom. Put the 
liquor'of the stew to bake with the above ; and when the 
pie is baked, pour into it a large tea-cupful of cream. 

Sliced potatoes added to it, eat extremely well. 
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Pigeon Pic, 

Rub the pigeons with pepper and salt, inside and ool; 
in the latter put a bit of butter, and, if approfdi,«iK 
parsley chopped with the livers, and a little of the same 
seasoning. Lay a beef-steak at the bottom of the ^ 
and the birds on it ; between every two, a hard eggi 
Put a cup of water in the dish ; and if you have any ban 
in the house, lay a bit on each pigeon : it is a great iflk- 
provement to the flavour. 

Observe, when ham is cut for gravy or pies, to take the 
under part rather than the prime. 

Season the gizzards, and two joints of the wings, and 
put them in the centre of the pie ; and over them, in a 
hole made in the crust, three feet nicely cleaned, to shew 
what pie it is. 

Partridge Pic in a dish. 
Pick and singe four partrid^ ; cut off the legs at the 
knee ; season with pepper, salt, chopped parsley, thyme, 
and mushrooms. Lay a veal-steak, and a slice of ham, 
at the bottom of the dish ; put the partridge in, and half 
a pint of good broth. Put puff paste on the ledge of the 
ilish, and cover with the same; brush it over with egg, 
aful bake an hour. 

Hare Pie, to eat cold, • 
Season the hare after it is cut up ; and bake it, with 
eggs and forcemeat, in a raised crust or dish. When it 
is to be served, cut off the lid, and cover it with jell)'- 
gravy, asin jwgif 111. 

^ French Pie. 
Lay a puff-paste round on the ledge of the dish : aiid 
put in either veal in sFices, rabbits or chickens jointed ; 
with forcemeat-balls, sweetbreads cut in pieces, aiti- 
cboke-bottojns, and a few truffles. 

Vegetable Pie. 

Scald and blanch some broad beans ; cut young carrots, 

turnips, artichoke-bottoms, mushrooms, peas, onions, 

lettuce, parsley, celery, or any of them you have ; make 

the whole into a nice stew, witibuvcmie good veal-gravy. 

3 
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^ake a crust over a dish, with a little liuing round the 
^^, and a cup turned up to keep it from sinking. When 
kikedy open the lid, and pour in the stew. 

Parsley Pie, 

Liy a fowl, or a few bones of the scrag of veal, sea* 
billed, into a dish ; scald a colander-full of picked pars* 
ky in milk ; season it ; and add it to the fowl or meat, 
%ith a tea-cupful of any sort of good broth, or weak 
grayy. When it is baked, pour into it a quarter of a pint 
<rf cream scalded, with the size of a walnut of butter, and 
a bit of flour. Shake it round, to mix with the grav j 
already in. 

Lettuces, white mustard leaves, or spinach may be 
added to the parsley, and scalded before put in. 

Turnip Pie, 

Season mutton-chops with salt And pepper, reserving 
the ends of the neck-bones to lay over the turnips, which 
must be cut into small dice, and put on the ste^s. 

Put two or three good spoonfuls of milk in. You may 
add sliced onioh. Cov^r with a crust. 

Potatoe Pie. 
Skin some potatoes, and cut them into slices: season 
them ; and also some mutton, beef, pork, or veal. Put 
layers of them and of the meat. 

An Herb Pie. 
Pick two handfuls of parsley .from the stems, half the 
quantity of spinach, two lettuces, some mustard and 
cresses, a few leaves of borage, and white beet-leaves ; 
wash, and boil them a little ; then drain, and press out 
the water : cut them small ; mix, and lay them in a dish^ 
iprinkled with some salt. Mix a baiter of flour, two eggs 
nrell beaten, a pint of cream, and half a pint of milk, 
iind pour it on the herbs ; cover with a good crust, and 
i>ake. 

Raised Crust for Meat-pies, or Fowls, Spc. 
Boil water with a little fine lard, and an equal quantity 
>f fresh dripping, or of butter, but not much of eitlier. 
0f bile hot, mix this with as much flour as you wiU.want» 
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making the paste as stiff as you can to be smooth, vlndi 
you \f\\\ make it by good kneading and beating it vitb 
the roiling'pin. When quite smooth, put in a luiqp iolil 
a cloth, or under a pan, to soak till near cold. 

Those who have not a good hand at raising crust vuf 
do thus: Roll the paste of a proper thickness, and cutoOt 
the top and bottom of the pie, then a long piece for tiff 
tides. Cement the bottom to the sides vrith egg, briog* 
ing the former rather further out, and pinching both to* 
gether : put egg between the edges of the paste, to make 
it adhere at the sides. Fill your pie, and put on the co- 
ver, and pinch it and the side crust together. The same 
mode of uniting tlie paste is to be observed if the sides 
are pressed into a tin form, in which the fiaste must be 
baked, after it shall be filled and covered ; but in tbe 
latter case, the tin should be buttered, and carefully taken 
off when done enough*; and as the form usually makes 
the sides of a lighter colour than is proper, the paste I 
should be put into the oven again for a r^uarter of aa 
hour. With a feather, put egg over at first. 

PUDDINGS, &c. 

Observations <m making Puddings and Pancakes, 

The outside of a- boiled pudding often tastes disagree- 
ably ; which arises from the cloth not being nicely wash- 
ed, and kept in a dry place; It should be dipped in 
boiling water, squeezed dry, and floured when to be used. 

ii bread, it should be tied loose: if batter, tiglit over. 

The water should boil quick when the pudding is put 
in^ and it should be moved about for a minute^ lest the 
ingredients should not mix. 

Batter-pudding should be strained through a coarse 
sieve, when all is mixed. In others the eggs separately. 

The pans and basins must be always buttere<l. • 

A pan of cold water should be ready, and the pudding^ 
dipt in as soon as it comes out of the pot, and then it wiU 
not adhere to the cloth. 

Very good puddings may be made tuitkout eggs ; but 
they must have as IHtle milk as will mix, and must boiL 
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three or four hours. A*few spooiifulff of fresh small beer, 
or one of yeast, will answer instead of eggs. 

Or Snow is an excellent substitute for eggs, either in 
puddings or pancakes. Two large spoonfuls will supply 
the place of one egg, and the article it is used in will be 
equally good. Tliis is an useful piece of information, 
especially as snow often falls at the season when eggs are 
dearest. Fresh small beer, or bottled malt liquors, like- 
wise serve instead of eggs. The snow may be taken up 
from any clean spot before it is wanted, and will not lose 
its virtue, though the sooner it is used the better. 

Note, — The yolks and whites beaten long and scpa- 
nkly, make the article they are put into much lighter. 

Almond Puddings. 

Beat half a pound of sweet and a ^w bitter almonds 
^ith a spoonful of water; then mix four ounces of butter, 
four eggs, two spoonfuls of cream, warm with the butter^ 
one of brandy, a little nutmeg, and sugar to taste. 
Gutter some cups, half hll, and bake the puddiugd. 

Serve witli butter, wine^ and sugar. 

Baked Almond Pudding, 

Beat fine four ounces of almonds, four or five bitter 
ditto, with a little wine, yolks of six eggs, peel of two le- 
mons grated, six ounces of butter, near a quart of cream, 
and juice of our lemon. AVhen well mixed, bake it half 
an hour, with paste round the dish. 

Small Almond Pnddings. 

Pound eight ounces of almonds, and a few bitter, with 
a spoonful of water ; mix with four ounces of butter warm- 
ed, four yolks and two whites of eggs, sugar to taste, two 
spoonfuls o{ cream, and one of brandy ; mix well, and 
bake in little cups buttered. Serve with pudding-sauce. 

Sago Pudding, 

Boil a pint and a half of new milk, with four spoonfuls 
f)( sago nicely washed and picked, lemon-peel, cin- 
namon, and nutmeg; sweeten to taste; then mix four 
^ggs, put a paste round the dish, and bake slowly. 
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Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Slice bread spread with butter, and lay it in a dish with 
currants between each layer ; and sliced citron, orange, 
or lemon, if to be very nice. Ponr over an unboiled 
custard of milk, two or three eggs, a few pimentos, and a 
very little rataiia, two hours at least before it is to be 
baked ; and lade it over to soak the bread. 

A paste roundthe edge makes all puddings look better, 
but is not necessary. 

Orange Pudding, 

Grate the rind of a Seville orange; put to it six ounces 
of fresh butter, six or eight ounces of lump sugar pouml- 
ed: beat them all in a marble mortar, and adrl as you do 
it the whole of eight eggs well beftten and strained ; scrape 
a raw ap]^e, and mix with the rest ; put a paste at the 
bottom and sides of the dish, and over the orange mixture 
put cross bars of paste. - Half an hour will bake it. 

Another, — Mix of orange paste two full spoons, with 
six eggSj four of sugar, four ounces of butter warm, and 
put into a shallow dish with a paste lining. Bake twenty 
minutes. 

Anotfter, — ^Rather more than two table-spoonfuls of the 
orange paste, mixed with six eggs, four ounces of sugaTf 
and four ounces of butter, melted, will make a good- 
sized 'pudding, with' a paste at the bottom of the disL 
Bake twenty minutes. 

An excellait Lemon Pudding. 
Beat the yolks of four eggs ; add four ounces of white 
sugar, the rind of a lemoo being rubbed with some lumpv 
of it to take the essence ; then peel, and beat it in a 
mortar with the juice of a large lemon, and mix all with 
four or five ounces of butter warmed. Put a crKst into t 
shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the above into it. 
When served, turn the pudding out of tlie dish. 

A very fine Anther Pudding, 
Put a pound of butter into a sauce-pan, with three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar finely powdered ; melt 
the butter, and mix well with it; then add -the yolks of 
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ifflcen eggs well beaten, and as much fresh candied- 
grange as will add colour and flavour to it, being first 
hesten to a fine paste. Line the dish with paste for turn- 
ing out ; and when filled with the above, lay a crust over, 
as you would a pie, and bake in a slow oven. 
It is as good cold a^ hot 

Baked Apple Pudding, 

Pare and quarter four large apples ; boil them tender, 
with the rind of a lemon, in so little water that, when 
done, none may remain; beat them (juite fine in a mor- 
tar; add the crumb of a small roll, four ounces of butter 
melted, the yolks of five and whites of three eggs, juice 
of half a lemon, and sugar to taste ; beat all together, 
and lay it in a dish with paste to turn out. 

Oatmeai Pudding. 

Pour a qiiart of boiling milk over a pint of the best 
/jitf oatmeal: let it soak all night; next day beat two 
eggs, and mix a little salt; butter a basin that will just 
hold it; cover it tight with a floured cloth, and boil it 
an hour and a lialt Eat it with cold butter and salt 

When cold, slice and toast it, and eat it as oatuake 
buttered. 

Dutch Pudding, or Souster, 

Melt one pound of butter in half a pint of milk; mix 
it into two pounds of flour, eight eggs, four spoonfuls of 
yeast; add one pound of currants and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar beaten and sifled. 

This is a very good pudding hot ; and equally so as 
a cake when qold. If for the latter, caraways may be 
used instead of currants. An hour will bake it in a quick 
oven. 

yl Dutch Mice Pudding. 

Soak four ounces of rice in warm water half an hour ; 
drain the latter from it, and throw it into a stew-pan, with 
half a pint of milk, half a stick of cinnamon, and sim- 
mer till tender. When cold, add four whole eggs wxMl 
beaten, two ounces of butter melted in a tea-cupful of 
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cream ; and put three ounces of sugar, a qnaiter oft 
nutmeg, and a good piece of lemoB-peeL 

Put a light puff-paste into a mould or dish, m grated 
tops and bottoms, and bake in a quick oven. 

Ugfit or Gemutn Puddings or Pujfk, 

Melt three ounces of butter in a pint of cream; Irt'it 
stand till nearly cold ; then mix two ounces of fine flour, 
and two ounces of sugar, four yolks and two whites of 
eggs, and a little rose or orange-flower water. Bake is 
little cups buttered, half an hour. They should be 
served the moment they are done, and only when goug 
to be eaten y or they will not be light 

Turn out of the cups, and serve with white wise and 
sugar. ' 

Utile Bread Puddings. 

Steep the crumb of a penny loaf grated, in about a 
pint of warm milk ; when soaked, beat six eggs, whites 
and yolks, and mix with the bread, and two ounces of 
butter warmed, sugar, orange-flower water, a spoonful 
of brandy, a little nutmeg, and a tea-cupful of cream. 
Beat all well, and bake in tea-cups buttered. If cur- 
rants are chosen, a quarter of a pound is sufHclent; if 
not, they are good without : or you may put orange or 
lemon candy. Serve with pudding-sauce. 

Puddings in haste. 

Shred suet, and put with grated bread, a few cur- 
rants, the yolks of four eggs and the whiles of two, some 
grated lemon-peel, apd ginger. Mix ; and make into 
little balls about the size and shape of an egg, with a 
little flour. 

Have ready a skillet of boiling water> and throw them 
in. Twenty minutes will boil Uiem; but they will rise 
to the top when done. 

Pudding-sauce. 

New College Puddings. 

Grate the crumb of a twopenny loaf, shred suet eight 
ounces, and mix with eight ounces of currants, one of 



citron mixed fine, one of orange, a handful of sugar, 
kalf a nutmeg, three eggs beaten, yolk and white sepa- 
rately. Mix, and make into the size and shape of a 
gDOce-egg. Put half a pound of butter into a frying- 
paa^ and, when melted and quite hot, stew them gently 
in it t>ver a stove ; turn them two or three times till of 
a fine light brown. Mix a glass of brandy with the 
batter. 

Serve with pudding-sauce. 

Bailed Bread Pudding. 

Grate white bread; pour boiling milk over it, and 
c«ver close. When soaked an hour or two, beat it fine, 
and mix with it two or three eggs well beaten. 

Put it into a basin that will just hold it ; tie a floured 
cloth over it, and put it into boiling 'water. Send it up 
Vith melted butter poured over. 

It may be eaten with salt or sugar. 

Prunes, or French plums, make a fine pudding in- 
stead of raisins, either with suet or bread pudding. 

Another and richer, — On half a pint of crumbs of 
bread pour half a pint of scalding milk ; cover for an 
liour. Beat up four eggs, and when strained, add to the 
bread, with a tea-spoonful of flour, an ounce of butter, 
two ounces of sugar, half a pound of currants, an ounce 
ef almonds beaten, with orange-flower water, half an 
ounce of orange, ditto lemon, ditto citron. Butter a 
basin that will exactly hold it, flour the cloth, and tie * 
tight over, and boil one hour. 

Brawn Bread Pudding. 

Half a pound of stale brown bread grated, ditto of 
currants, ditto of shred suet, sugar and nutmeg; mix 
with four^ggs, a spoonful of brandy, and two spoonfuls 
of cream ; boil in a cloth or. basin that exactly holds it 
three or four hours. 

Nelson Puddings. 
• Put into a Dutch oven six small cakes called Nelson- 
balls, or rice-cakes made in small tea-cups. When 
quite hot, pour over them boiling melted butter, white 
wine, and sugar ; and serve. 
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Evt^M Pudding, 
Grate three quarters of a pound of bread ; mix it witii 
the same quantity of shred suet, the same of apples, 
and also of currants ; mix with these the whole of four 
eggs, and the rind of half a lemon shred fine. Pat it^ 
into a shape ; boil three hours ; and serve with pudding 
sauce, the juice of half a lemon, and a little nutmeg. 

Quaking Pudding. 
Scald a quart of cream ; when almost cold, put to it 
four eggs well beaten, a spoonful and a half of flour, 
some nutmegs and sugar; tie it close in a buttered clotb; 
boil it an hour; and turn it out with care, lest it should 
crack. Melted butter, a little wine, and sugar. 

Duke of Cumberland's Pudding, 
Mix six ounces of grated bread, the same quantity of 
currants well cleaned and picked, the same of beef-suet 
finely shred, the same of chopped apples, and also of 
lump sugar, six eggs, half a nutmeg, a pinch of salt, 
the rind of a lemon minced as fine as possible; and 
citron, o**ange, and lemon, a large spoonful of each cot 
thin. Mix thoroughly, and put into a basin ; cover very 
close with floured cloths, and boil three hours. Serve 
it with pudding-sauce, and the juice of half a leinoo> 
boiled together". 

Transparent Pudding. 
Beat eight eggs very well ; put them into a stew-pan, 
with half a pound of sugar pounded fine, the same quan- 
tity of butter, and some nutmeg grated. Set it on the 
fire, and keep stirring it till it thickens. Then set it into 
a basin to cool ; put a rich puff paste round the edge of 
the dish ; pour in your pudding, and bake it in a mode- 
rate oven. It will cut light and clear. You may add 
candied orange and citron, if you like. 

.Batter Pudding. 

Bub three spoonfuls of fine flour extremely smooth by 

degrees into a pint of milk : simmer fdl it thickens; stir 

in two ounces of butter; set it to cool; then add the 

yolks of three eggs: flour a cloth that has been wet, or 
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butter a basin, and put the batter into it ; tie it tight, a^d 
plunge it into boiling water, the i>ottoui upWarch. Boil 
ilaDhour and a half, and serve with plain butter. If ap-* 
proved, a little ginger, nutmeg, and lemon-peel may be 
added. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Battel* Pudding tvitk Meat, 

Make a batter with flour^ milk, and eggs ; pour a 
little into the bottom of a pudding-dish; then put sea- 
soned meat of any kind into it,, and a little shred onion ; 
pour the remainder of the batter over, and bake in a 
slow oven. 

Some like a loin of mutton baked in batter, being 
first cleared of most of the fat. 

Rice srtudl Piiddings^ 

Wash two large spoonfuls of rice, and simmer it with 
half a pint of xnilk till thick, then put the sjze.of an egg 
of butter, and near half a pint of thick oream, and give 
it one boil. When cdd, mix four yolks and two whites 
of eggs well beaten, sugar and liutmeg to taste ; and add 
grated lemon, and a little cinnamon. 

Butter little cups, and fill three parts full, putting at 
hottom some orange or citron. Bake three quarters of 
an hour in a slowish oven. Serve the moment before to 
he eaten, vvith sweet sauce in the dish, or a boat. 

Plain Rice Pudding, 

Wash and pick some rice ; throw among it some pi- 
wetito 6nely pjounded, but not much ; tie the rice in a 
cloth, and leave plenty of room for it to swell. Boil it 
in a quantity of water. for an hour or two. When done,. 
fat it with butter and sugar, or milk. Put Icmon-pcel- 
if you please. 

It is very good without spice, and eaten with salt and 
butter. 

A rich Rice Pudding, 

Boil half a, pound of rice in water, with a little bit of 
^t, till quite tender; drain it dry; mix it with the 
yolks and whites of four eggs, a quarter of a pint of 
cream, with two ounces of fresh butter melted in the 
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latter, four ounces of beef-suet or marrow, or veal-suet 
taken from a fillet of veal, finely slured, three quarters 
of a pound of currants, two spoonfuls of braudy, one 
of peach-water, or ratafia, nutmeg, and grated lemon- 
peeL When well mixed, put a paste round the edge, 
and fill the dish. Slices of candied orange, lenion, and 
citron if approved. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Rice Pudding uith Fruit 
Swell the rice with a very little milk over the fire ; 
then mix fruit of any kind with it (currants, gooseberries 
scaldedy pared and quartered apples, raisins, or black 
currants) ; with one egg into the rice, to bind it ; boil it 
well, and serve with sugar. 

Baked Rice Pudding, 

Swell rice as above: then add some more milk, an 
egg, sugar, allspice, and lemon-peel. Bake in a deep 
dish. 

Another, for the Family, — ^Put into a very deep pan 
half a pound of rice washed and picked; two ounces of 
butter, four ounces of sugar, a few allspice pounded, 
and two quarts of milk. Less butter will do, or some 
met. Bake in a slow ovea. 

A George Puddings 
Boil very tender a handful of whole rice in a small 
quantity of milk, with a large piece of lemon-peel. Let 
it drain ; then mix with it a dozen of good sized ^ples, 
hoiled to pulp as dry as possible ; add a.glass of >irhite 
wine, the yolks of five eggs, two ounces of oratige and 
citron cut thin ; make it pretty sweet. Line a mold or 
basin with a very good paste; beat the five whites^ c^f the 
eggs to a very strong froth, and mix whh the other in- 
gredients; fill the mold, »id bake it of a fiae brovn 
colour. Serve it with the bottoni upward with the fol- 
lowing s^ce : two glasses of wine, a spooofu] of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, and a bit of butter as large as a 
wakiut; simmer tritbout boiling, and pour to and from 
the sauce-pan, till of a proper thickness ; and put in the 
dish. ' . > 
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An txceUad pUdn Potntoe FudJing, 
Take eight ounces of boiled potatoes, two ounces of 
v^utter, the yolks and whites of two eggs, a quarter of 
^ pint of cream, one spoonful of white wine, a morsel of 
^t, the juice and rind of a lemon ; beat all to froth ; 
^^gar to taste. A crust or not, as you like* Bake it. 
If wanted richer, put three ounces more better, sueet- 
iQeats and almonds, and another egg. 

Potatoe Pudditig with Meat 

* Boil them till fit to mash ; rub through a colander, ' 

and mak-e into a thick batter with milk and tyxo eggs. 

Lay some seasoned steaks in a dish, then some batter ; 

and over the last layer pour the remainder of the batter. 

Bake a fine brown. 

Steak or Kidney Pudding. 
If kidney, split and soak it, and season that or tlie 
meat Make a paste of suet, flour and miik ; roll it, 
and line a basin with some; put the kidney or steaks in, 
cover with paste, and pinch round the edge. Cover 
With a cloth, and boil a considerable time. 

Beef^sieak Pudding. 
Prepare some fine steidts as in page 37; roll them with 
£it between; and if you approve ^A red onion, add a 
Tery little. Lay a paste of suet in a basin, and put ia 
the rollers of steaks; cover the basin with a paste, and 
pinch the edges to keep the gravy in. Cover with a 
cloth tied close : and let the pudding boil slowly, but 
for a length of time. 

Baked Betf-wteak Pudding, 

Make a batter of milk, two eggs and flour, or, which 
ii much better, potatoes boiled and mashed through a 
colander ; Jay a little of it at the bottom of the dish ; 
then put in the steaks prepared as above, and very well 
seasoned ; pour the remainder of the batter over them, 
and bake it. 

Mutton Pudding, 

Season with salt, pepper, and. a bit of onion; lay one 
layer. of steaks at tlie bottnaai of the dish; and pour a 

H 
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Kattcr of potatoes boiled aod pressed tliroiigii a cotaDdcr, 
and mixed with milk and an egg, over them ; then put- 
ting the rest of the steaks, and batter, b^e it. 

Batter with flour, instead of potatoes, eats well, but 
requires more egg, and n not so good. 

Another. — Cut slices off a leg that has been under- 
done, and pot them into a basin lined with a fine suet- 
crust. Season with pepper, salt, and finely-shred onion 
or shalot 

Stui Pudding, 

Shred a pound of suet; mix with a pound and a quar- 
ter of flour, two eggs beaten separately, a little salt, and 
as little milk as will make it. Boil four hours. It eats 
wdl next day, cut in slices and broiled. 

The outward fiit of loins or necks of mutton finely 
shred, makes a more delicate pudding than suet. 

. Feal-Suet Pudding. 
Cut the crumb of a threepenny loaf into slices ; bolt 
and sweeten two quarts of new milk, and pour over it. 
When soaked, pour out a little of the milk; and mix 
with six eggs well beaten, and half a nutmeg. Lay the 
slices of bread into a dish ; with layers of currants and 
Teal-suet shred, a pound of each. Butter the dish well, 
andbak^; or you may boill it In a basin,^if you pre- 
fer it 

Hwaef^s Pudding, 

Mix a pound of suet, ditto flour, ditto currants, ditto 
fabins stoned and a little cut, the rind of half a lemon 
shred as fine as possible, six Jamaica peppers in Gm 
powder, four eggs> .a glass of brandy, a little salt, and 
as little milk as will make it of a proper consistence ; boil 
it in a floured cloth, or a mdon-mould, dght or nine 
hours. Senre with sweet sauce. Add sometimes a 
spoonful of peach-water for change of flavour. 

This pudding will keep, after it is boiled, six months, 
if kept tied up ip the same cloth, and bung up, folded 
IB a sheet of cap-paper. to preserve it from dust, being 
first cold. When to be used, it must boil a full hour. 
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Common Plum Pudding. 
The same proportions of flour and suet, and half the 
quantity of fruit, with spice, lemon, a glass of wme or 
flot, and one^egg aod iniik, will make an excellent pud* 
ding, if long boiled. 

Custard Pudding, 

Mix by degrees a pint of good milk with a large spoon* 
ful of flour, the yolks of fi¥e eggs, some orange-flowt- r 
water, and a little pounded cinnamon. Bulter a basin 
th2£t wtil exactly bold it, pour the batter in, and tie a 
fiotnred cloth over. Put in beiiing^water over the ^re» 
and turn it about a few minutes to prevent the -egg goiii|^ 
to one side. Half an hour will boil it.' 

Put currant jelly on it, and serve with sweet tatice. 

Macaroni Pudding. 

Simmer an ounce or two of the pipe-sort, in it pint of 
milk, and a bit of lemon and cinnamon, till tender; 
put it into a dish, with railk, two or three eggs but 
only one lOihite, sugar, nutmeg, a ^pomiful of peach- 
water, and half a glass of raisin-wine* Bake with a paste 
round the edges. ' 

A layer of orange-marmalade, or raspberry jam, in 
a macaroni-pudding, for change, is a great improve- 
ment; in which case omit the almond-water, or rat^a, 
which you would otherwise favour it with« 

MiHH Puddings 
Wash three spoonfuls of the seed; put it into the dish; 
with a crust round the edges ; pour over it as much new 
milk as will nearly fill the dish, two ounces of butter 
warmed with it, sugar, shred lemon, and a little scrape 
of ginger and nutmeg. As you put it in the oven, stir 
in two eggs beaten, and a spoonful of shred suet. 

Carrdi Pudding, 
Boil a large carrot tender ; thc^n bruise it in a marble 
mortar, and mix with it a spoonful of biscuit-powder, 
or three or four little swe^ biscuits without seeds, four 
yolks anU two whites of eggs, a pint of cream either raw 
or scalded, a little ratafia a large spoonful of orapge or 
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rose-water, a quarter of a nutmeg, and two ounces o( 
sugar. Bake it in a shallow djsh lined with paste; tfd 
turn it out to serve, w)th a little sugar dusted oyei. 
j4a txceiktit Africot Puddii^ 
Halve twelve large apricots, give theio a sc^tiUtbq 
arc soft ; mean time pour on the grated crumbs of » 
penny loaf, a pint of boiling cieam; when* half cold, 
tour ounces of sugar, the yoUu of four beaten eggs, and 
a glass of white wine. Pound the apricots in a mortar, 
u'itii some or all of the kernels ; mix then the fruit and 
otiKT ingredients together; put a paste round a dish, and 
bake the pudding half an hour. 

Baked Gooseberry Puddings 
Stew gooseberries in a jar over a hot hearth, or in a 
sauce-pan of water till they will pulp. Take a pint of 
the juicr pressed through a coarse sieve, and beat it with 
three yolks and whites of eggs beaten and strained, one 
ounce and ahalf of butter; sweeten it well, and put a 
crust round the dish. A few crumbs of roll should be 
mixed with the above to give a little consistence, or four 
ounces of Naples biscuits. 

A Oiren-biwi Pudding. 

lk)il and blanch old beans, beat them in a mortar, 
with very little pepper and salt, some cream, and the 
yolk of an egg. A little spinach juice will give a finer 
colour, but it is as gpod without. Boil it in a basin that 
will just hold it, an hour: and pour parsley and butter 
over. 

Serve bacon to eat with it. 

Skelford Pudding, 
Mix three quarters of a pound oi currants or raisins, 
one pound of suet, one pound of flouc, six eggs, a little 
good milk, some lemon-peel, a little salt. Boil it in a 
melon-shape six hours. 

Brandy Pudding. 
Line a mould with jar-raisins stoned, or dried cherries, 
then with thin slices of French roll, next to whl^h put 
ratafias, of macaroons; then the fruit, rolls, and xakcs 
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'*U succession, until the mould be full ; sprinkling' in at 
*iinps two glasses of brandy. Beat four eg^, yolks and 
Whites; put to a pint of milk or cream, lightly sweet- 
^ed, half a nutmeg, and the rind of half a lemon finely 
^ted. Let the Itquid sink into the solid purt ; theit 
flour a cloth, tie it tight over, and ho\\ one hour ; keep 
^ the mould the right side up. Serve with pudding- sauce. 

Buttermilk Pudding. 

Warm three quarts of new milk ; turn it with a quart 
of buttermilk; drain the curd through a sieve; when 
dry, pound it in a marble mortar, with near half a pound 
• of sugar, a lemon boiled tender, the crumb of a roll 
grated, a nutmeg grated, six bitter almonds, four ounces 
of warm butter, a tea-cupful of good cream, the yolks 
mi five and whites of three eggs, a glass of sweet wiue» 
and ditto of brandy. 

, When well incorporated, bake in small cups or bowls 
well buttered; if the bottom be not brown, use a sala- 
Biaoder^ hAit serve as quick as possible and with pud* 
ding-sauce. 

Cw'd Puddings, or Puffs. 
i,;-T«rn two quarts of milk to curd, press the whey 
^011^ it, rqb through a sieve* ^nd mix four ounces of 
b^tj^^r, tbe crumb 9t a penny loaf,.tw9 spoonfuls of cream, 
^di half a nutmeg, a small quantity of sugar, and two 
sppoQ&l^. of wlyte wine. Butter little cups, or small 
patty -pans, and fill them three parfs. Orange-flower 
water is an improvement. Bake them with care. 

Serve with sweet sauce in a boat. 

Boiled Curd Pudding, 
. Hub the curd of two gallons of milk when drained 
through a sieve. Mij^ it with six eggs, a little cream, 
two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, half a nutmec^, 
flour and crumbs of bread each three spoonfuls, currants 
and raisins half a |[>ound bf each. Boil an hour in a 
tMick welKfloured cloth. 
' ' ' Pippin Padding. 

Coddle six pippins in vine-leaves covered with water, 
very gently, that the inside be done without breaking 
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the skins. When soft, skio, and with a .tea-«po<m tak 
tiie pulp from the core. Press it through a colander} 
add two spoonfuls of orange-flower- water, three eggs 
beaten, a glass of raisin-wine, a pint of scalded creamy 
su^r and nutmeg to taste. Lay a thin puff paste at the 
bottom and sides o£ the dish : shred very thin lemon- 
peel as fine as possible, and put it into the dish; like* 
wise lemon, orange, and citron, in smaUsKccs, butuot 
bo tliin as to dissolve in the baking. 

Yorkshire Pudding. 
Mix five spoonfuls of flouF, with a quart of milk, and 
three eggs well beaten. Batter the pan. Whctt brown 
by baking under the mea^ turn the other side upwards, 
and brown that. It should be made in a square pan/ 
and cut into pieces to come to table. Set it over a 
chafing-dish at fir^t, and stir it some minutes. 

A quick made Pudding. 
Flour and suet half a pound each, four eggs, a quar- 
ter of a pint of new milk, a little mace and nutmeg, a 
quarter of a pound of raisins> ditto of currants; mix 
well, and boil three quarters of an hour with the cover 
9f the pot oil, or it wiH require longer. 

Russian Seed, or ground Rice Pudding. 
Boil a large spoonful heaped, of either, in a pint of 
new milk, with lemon-peel and cinnamon. When cold, 
add sugar, nutmeg, and two eggs well beatexl. Bake 
with a crust round the dish. 

j4 IVelch Pudding. 
Let half a pound of fine butter melt gently, beat with 
it the yolks of eight, and whites of four eggs, mix in six 
oiiaces of loaf sugar, and the rind of a Lemon grated. 
Put a paste into a dish for turning out, and pour the 
above in, and nicely bake it 

Osford Dumplings. 

Of grated bread two ounces, currants and shred suel 

four ounces each, two large spoonfuls of flour, a great 

deal of grated lemon-peel, a bit of sugar, and a little 

pimento in fine powder* Mix with two eg^ and a litilQ 



milk into five dumplings^ and fry of a fine yellow browa^ 
Made with flour instead of bread, but half the quantity, 
tjicy arc exceUt?rit 

Serve with sweet sauce. ' 

Suet DufnpUngs, 

Make in podding (page 146;) and drop info boit" 
iilg water, or into the boiling of beef: or you may boll 
tben» \n a doth. 

AppJe, Currant, or Damsm Dumplings, or Pudding, 

Make as above, and line a basin with the paste toler- 
ably thin; £11 with the fruit, and cover it; tie a cloth 
ever tight, and boil till the fruit shall be done enough. 

Yeast, or Suffolk Dumplings. 

Make a very light dough with yeast, as for bread, but 
with milk instead of water,, and put salt. Let it rise ait 
hour before the fire. 

Twenty minutes before you are to serve, have ready a 
large stew-pan of boiling water ; make the dough inta 
balls, the size of a middling apple; throw them in^ and 
boil twenty minutes. If you doubt when done enough^ 
stick a clean fork into one, and if it come out clear, it i» 
done. 

The way to eat them is to tear them apart on the top 
with tAO forks, for they become heavy by their own 
steam. Eat immediately with meat, or sugar and butter, 
or salt 

A Charlotte. 

Cut as many very thin slices of white bread as will 
cover the bottom and line the sides of a baking dish, but 
first rub it thick with butter. Put apples, in thin slices, 
into the dish, in layers, till full, strewing sugar betweeij, 
and bits of butter. In the mean tin>e, soak as many 
thin slices of bread as will cover the whole, in warm 
milk, over which lay a plate, and a weight to keep tl>e 
bread close on the apples. Bake slowly three hours. 
To a middling sized dish use half a pound of butter in 
the whole. 
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Cofnmon Pwunkes. 

Mi«ke a light batter of eggs, flour, and milk. Fry ioa 
small pan, in hot dripping or lard. Salt, or outme^ 
and ginger, may be added. . , . a . 

Sugar and lemon should be served to eajt With them. 
Oi;, when eggs are scarce, make the ba^^r YfilJvflp|lir» » 
andflniail beer, ginger, &c. or clean snow, ,vith,^ijp^,.^ 
and a very little milk, will serve as well as egg. ,, „ ^.^^ 

Fine Pancakes, fried without Butter or Ldfd.'* ^ " 
Reat six fresh eggs extremely well; mix, when strained, 
with a pint of cream, four ounces of sugar, a glass of 
wine, half a nutmeg grated, and as much flour as will 
make it almost as thick as ordinary pancake batter, but 
not (piite. Heat the frying-pan tolerably hot, wipe it 
with a clean cloth; then pour in the batter, to make 
thin pancakes. 

Pancakes of Rice, 

Roil half a pound of rice to a jelly in a small quantity 
of water ; wlien cokl, mix it with a pint of cpeam, eight 
eggs, a bit of salt and nutmeg: slir in eight ounces of 
butter just warmed, and add as much flour as will make 
the batter thick enough. Fry in as little lard or dripping 
as possible. 

Irish Pancakes, 

Beat eight yolks and four whites of eggs, strain them 
into a pint of cream, put a grated nutmeg, and sugar to 
your taste ; set three ounces of fresh butter on the fire, 
{<tir it, and as it warms pour it to the cream, which 
should be warm, when the eggs are put to it : then mix 
smooth almost half a pint of flour. Fry the pancakes 
very tJiin ; the first with a bit of butter, but not the 
others. 

Serve several, cj^i one another. 

New-England Pancakes. 
Mix a pint of tream, rive s|K>onfuls of fine flour, seven 
yolks and four whites of eggs, and a very little salt ; fry 
them very thin in fresh butter, and between each strew 
sugar and cinnamon. Send up six or eight at once. 
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Fritters. 

Make them of any of the batters directed forpan- 

^^kes^ by dropping a small quantity into the pan : or 

^ake the plainer sort, and put pared apple sliced and 

^^red'into the batter, and fry some of it with each slice. 

^unrahts, or sliced lemon as thin as paper, make an 

^l^reeable change. — Fritters for company should be served 

Qq a folded napkin in the dish. Any sort of sweetmeat, 

or ripe fruit may be made into fritters. 

Spanish Fritters. 
Cut the crumb of a French roll into lengths, as thick 
as your finger, in what shape you will. Soak in some 
cream, nutmeg, sugar, pounded cinnamon, and an egg. 
When well soaked, fry of a nice brown; and serve with 
butter, wine> and sugar-sauce. 

Potaioe Fritters.' 

Boll two large potatoes, scrape them fine ; ^at fouf 
yolks and three whites of eggs, and add to the above one 
large spoonful of cream, another of sweet wine, a squeeze 
of lemon, and a little nutmeg. Beat this batter half an 
hour at least. It will be extremely light. Put a good 
quantity of fine lard in a stew-pan, and drop a spoonful 
of the batter at a time into it. Fry them ; and serve as 
a sauce, a glass of white wine, the juice of a leraon> 
one desert-spoonful of peach-leaf or almond-water, and 
some white Sugar warmed together: not to be served in 
the dish. 

Another way, — Slice potatoes thin, dip them in a fine 
batter, and fry. Serve with white sugar, sifted ove» 
them. Lemon-peel, and a spoonful of orange-fiower 
water, should be added to the batter. 

Bockings. 
Mix three ounces of buck-wheat flour, with' a tea- 
cupful of warm milk, and a spoonful of yeast; let it 
Rse before the fire about an hour ; then mix four egga 
well beaten, and as much milk as will make the batter 
the usual tbicknesa for pancakes, and fry them* Ijm 
same. 
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fast&t; 

Rich Puf Paste. 

Puffs may be made of aoy sort of fruity but it should 
be prepared first with sugar. 

Weigh an equal quantity of butter with as much finc^ 
flour as you judge necessary ; mix a Uttie of the furmer 
with the latter, and wet it with as little water as wilV make 
into a stiiT paste. Roll it out, and. put all the butter ovet 
it in slices, turn in the ends, and roll it thin; do this 
twice,, and touch it no more than can be avoided. The 
butter may be added at twice ; and to those who axe not 
accustomed to make paste it may be better to do so. 

A quicker ovea than for short crust 

j4 less rich Paste. 

Weigh a pound of flour, 'and a quarter of a pound of 
butter, lub them together, and mix into a paste witb a 
little water, and an egg well beaten-*-of ^e fortner as 
little as will suffice, or the paste will be tough« RoHj and 
fold it three or four ttmes. 

Rub extremely fine in one pound of dried flour,, sis 
ciunces of buttery and a spoonful of white sugar; work up* 
^le whole into a stiff j^te wilh.as little hot^ wat«r as pos^ 
aiblet 

Crust f on Femson Pastn, . 

To a quarter of a peck of fine flour use two pounds and: 
» hal£ of butter, and four eggs ; mix into paste with wann 
water, and work it smooth and to. a good consistence.: 
Put a paste round the inside, but not to the bottom of, 
the dish, and let the. cover be pretty thick, to bear the 
long continuance in the oven. 

Riee Paste for Sweets,. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of ground ^ce in thesmfiHest. 
quantity of water :• strain from it all the moisture as well 
as you can; beat It in a mortar with half an ounce of 
butter, and ^ne egg well beaten, andi^ will ms^ an ex- 
cellent paste for tarts, &c. 
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Rice Paste for relishing things. 

Clean, and put some rice, with an onion and a little 
"^'ater and milk, or milk only, into a sauce-pan, and sim- 
ixier till it swell. Put seasoned chops into a dish, and 
eoTcr it with the rice ; by the addition of an egg, the 
rice will adhere better. 
. Babbits fricasseed, and covered thus are very good. ■> 

Potatoe Paste. 

pound boiled potatoes very fine, and add, while warm, 
a sufficiency of butter to make the mash hold together, or 
you may mix with it an egg; then before it gets cold^ 
tiour tile board pretty well to prevent it firom sticking, 
and roll it to the thickness wanted. 
' If it is become quite cold before it be put on the dish, 
it will be apt to crack. 

Raised Crust for Custards or Fruit 

Put four ounces of butter into a sauce-pan with wat^, 
and wl^en it boils, pour it into as much flour as you 
choose ; knead and beat it till smooth ; cover it, as at the 
top of page 136. Raise it; and if for custard, put a 
paper within to keep out the sides till half done, then fill 
with a cold mixture of milk, egg, sugar, and a little peach- 
water, lemon-peel, or nutmeg. By cold is meant that 
the egg is not to be warmed, but the milk should be 
warmed by itself:— not to spoil the crust. 

The above butter will make a great deal of raised crust, 
which must not be rich, or it will be difficult to prevent 
the sides from falling. 

Excellent short Crusts^ 

Make two ounces of white sugar,, ponnded: and sifted,, 
quite dry ; then mix it with a pound of flour well dried ; 
rub into it three ounces of butter, so. flne as not to be 
seen— 'into some cream put the yolks of twoeggs, beaten,. * 
and mix the above into a smooth paste ; roll it tbin, and 
bake it in a moderate oven. 

Another.— ^Uiik with a pound of ^q flour dried, an 
ounce of sugar pouaded and slftedv t];^ii^ct\3^V)!L^>^^<^ 

M 6 
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oiinies of butter in it, till it looks all like flour, and^ with 
^ gill of boiling cream, work it up to a fine paste. 

Another, not nccit, hut rick. — Rub six ounces of bat-' 
ter in eight ounces of fine flour ; mix it into a stiffish 
paste, with as little water as possible ; beat it well, and 
roll it thin. This, as well as the former, is proper for 
tarts of fresh or preserved fitiits. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

A very fine Crust for Orange'cheesecakes, or Sareetmcats, 
xuhen to be particularly nice. 

Dry a pound of the finest flour, mix with it three 
ounces of refined sugar ; then work half a pound of butter 
with your hand till it come to froth; put the flour into it 
by degnees, and work into it, well beaten and strained, 
the yolks of three, and whites of two eggs. If too liml>er, 
put some flour and sugar to makfe it fit to roll. Line your 
pattypans, ind fill. A little above fifleen minutes will 
bake tkem. Against tbey come out, have ready some 
refined sugar beat up with the white of ao egg, as thick 
2f you can ; ice thl^m all over, set them in the oven to 
harden, and serve cold. Use fresh butter. 

Salt butter will make a very fine flaky cmst ; but if 
for miace-pies, or any sw^et things, shouid be wasfaetL 

ObtervatioM ok PaMry. 

An adept in pastry nearer leaves any part of it adhering 
to the board, or dish, used in making. It is best when 
soiled on- marUe, or a very large slate. In very hot 
weather, the butter should be piit into cold water to 
make it as firm as possible ; and if made early in the 
morning, and preserved from the air until it is to be 
baked, the cook will find it much better. A good b?nd 
at pastry will use much less butter^ and produce lighter 
crust than others. Salt' butter, if very good, and well 
washed, makes a fine flaky crust. 

Remark on using preserved Fruit in Pastry, 

Preserved fruits should not be baked long ; those that 
have been done with their full proportion of sugary re- 
quire no baking; the crust should be baked in a tin shape, 
and the fruit be afterwards added ; or it may be put into 
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Small dish, or tart-pans, and tlie covers be baked on a* 



cot out according to your taste. 

Apple Pie, 

Pare and core the fruit, having wiped the outside; 
Which, with the cores, boil with a little water till it taste* 
Well ; strain, and put a little sugar, and a bit of bruised 
Cinnamon, and simmer again. In the meantime place 
the apples in a dish, a paste being put round the edge; 
"When mie layer is in, sprinkle half the sugar, and shred 
lemoD-peel, and squeeze some jiiice, or a glass of cyder 
if the apples have lost their spirit; put in the rest of the 
apples, sugar, and the liquor that you have boiled. 
Cover with paste. You may add some butter when cut^ 
If eaten hot ; or put quince-marmalade, orange-paste, or 
doves, to flavour. 

Hot Apple Pie — Make with the fruit, sugar, and a 
olove, and put a bit of butter in when cut open. 

Cherry-pie 

Should have a mixture of other fruit ; currants or rasp* 
berries^ ox both. 

Currant Pie 
With or without raspberries. 

Mince Pie, 
Of scraped beef free from skin and strings, weigh 2lb., 
4lb. of suet picked and chopped, then add 6lb. of currants 
nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, 31b. of chopped apples, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, ditto mace, ditto 
pimento, in finest powder ; press the whole into a deep 
pan when well mixed, and keep it covered in a dry cool 
place. 

Half the quantity is enough, unless for a very large 
family. 

Have citron, orange, and lemon-peel ready, and put< 
some of each in the pies when made. 

Mince Pies without Meat, 
Of the best apples six pounds, pared, cored, and min- 
eed; of fresh suet, ^d raisiios stoue<\, eaudk VVa^%^\;ccA^) 
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likewiie minced : to tliese add of mace and cinnatnon a 
quarter of an ounce each, and eight cloves, in finest poit^ 
der, three pounds of the finest powder sugar, three quar- 
ters of an ounce of salt, the rinds of four and jiHce of 
two lemons, half a pint of port, the same of brandy. 
Mix well, and put into a dt^ep pan. 

Have ready washed and dried four pounds of currants, 
and add as you make the pics, with candled fruit. 

• Lemon Mince Pics, 

Squeeze a large lemon, boil the outside till tender 
enough to beat to a mash, acid to it three large apples 
chopped, and four ounces of suet, half a pound of cur- 
rants, four ounces of sugar ; put the juice of the lemon, 
and candied fruit, as for .other pies* Make a short crust,, 
and fill the pattypans as usuaL 

Egg Mince Pies. 

Boil ^ix eggs hard, shred them small ; shred douBfe 
the quanty of suet : then put' currants washed and pick- 
ed, one pound, or more, if the eggs were large ; the peel 
of one lemon shred very fine, and the juice, six spoon- 
fuls of sweet wine, mace, nutmeg, sugar, a very little 
salt :* orange, lemon, and citron, candied Make a light 
paste for them. 

Currant and Raspberry. 
For a tart, line the dish, put sugar and* fruit, Islj bars 
across, and bake. 

LiglU Paste for Tarts and Cheesecakes. 

Beat (he white of an egg to a strong fix)th ; then mix it 
with as much water as will make three quarters of a pound 
' of fine flour into a very stiff paste ; roll it very thin, then 
lay the third part of half a pound of butter upon it in 
little bits ; dredge it with some flour left out at first, and 
. roll it up tight. Boil it out again, and put the same pro- 
portion of butter 'f and so proceed till all be worked up. 

Iceingfor Tarts. 

Be^ the yolkof an'egg and some melted butter wcllto- 
gcther,. wasb the tarts^ with a feather^ and sift suf^ oxci 
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as you put them in the oven. Or beat white of eg^g, wash 
the paste, and sift white sugar. 

Pippin Tarts. 
Pare thin two Seville or China oranges, boil the peel 
tender, and shred it fine; pare and core twenty apples, 
put them in a stew-pan, and as little water as possible ;. 
when half done, add half a pound of sugar, the orange- 
|»eei and juice ; boil till pretty thick. When cold, put it 
in a shallow dish, or pattypans lined with paste, to turn 
outj. and be eaten cold. 

Prune Tart, 
Give prunes a scald, take out the stones and break 
^em ; put the kernels into a little cranberry juice, with. 
the prunes and sugar; simmer; and when cold, make a 
tart of the sweetmeat. 

, Orange Tart, 
Squeeze, pulp, and boil two Seville oranges tender,, 
wei^ them, and double of sugar : beat both together to 
a paste, and (hen add the ju*ce and pulp of the fruit, and 
the size of a walnut of fresh butter, and beat all together. 
Choose a very shallow dish, line it with a light pu^-crust, 
and lay the paste of orange in it. You may ice it. 

Codiin Tart, 

Scald the fruit as will be directed under that article ; 
when ready take off the thin skin, and lay them whole in 
a dish, put a littk of the water that the apples were boiled 
in at bottom, strew them over with lump sugar op fine 
Lisbon ; when cold, put a paste round the edges and 
ever. 

You may wet it with white of egg, and strew sugar 
over, which looks well: or cut the lid in quarters, with- 
out touching the paste on the edge of the dish ; and 
either put the broad end downwards, and make the point 
stand up, or remove the lid altogether. Pour agood cus- 
tard over it when cold ; sift sugar over. 

Or line the bottom of a shallow dish with paste, lay the 
apples- in it, sweeten, and lay little twists of paste oi;er in 
bars. 
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Rhubarb Tart. 

Cut the stalks in lengths of four or ^ve mcht% vA 
take off the thin skin. If you have a hot hearth, \xf 
them in a dish, and put ov»*r a thin sjrup of sugar aid 
water, cover with another dish, and let it simmer wff 
slowly an hour — or do them in a block-tin ;>auce-paii. 

When cold, make into a tart, as codlin. When ton 
der, the baking the crust will be suificient. 

Ruspbtrrii Tart vnth Cream. 

Boll out some thin putf paste, and lay it in a patty* 
pan of what size you choose; put in raspberries; strc# 
over them fine sugar ; cover with a thin lid, and thca 
bake. Cut it open, and have ready the following mix- 
ture warm: half a pint of cream, the yolks of two or 
three eggs well beaten, -and a little sugar ; and wh«n this 
is addi^ to the tart, return it to the oven for five or six 
minutes. 

Orange Tart. 

Line a tart-pan with thin puflf-paste : put into H orange 
marmalade that is made with apple-jelly: lay bars of 
paste, or a croquant cover over, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Fried Patties. 

Mince a bit of cold veal, and six oysters, mix with a 
few crumbs of bread, salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a very 
small bit of lemon peel— add the liquor of the oysters; 
warm all in a tosser, but don't boil ; let it go cold; 
have ready a good puff- paste, roll thin, and cut it ia 
round or square bits ; put some of the above between two 
of them, twist the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry 
them of a fine brown. 

This is a very good thing; and baked,. is a fashionablQ 
dish. 

Wash aji patties over with egg before baking. 

Oyster Patties. 
Put a fine puff-paste into small patty-pans, and cover 
with paste, with a bit of bread in each; and against they 
are baked have ready the following to fill with, taking. 
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the beai;d. Take oif the beards of the oysters, cut 
tc> ^ther i^aits in small bits, put them in a small tosscr, 
^itji^a grate of nutmeg, the least white pepper, and salt, 
^ ^ll^^el of iemon-peel, cut so small that you can scarcely 
■••^Jjt,, a. little cceam, and a little of the oyster-liquor, 
^tinme^^fi^r a few minutes before.you fill. 

{j^jj^Vf} to put a bit of crust into all patties, to keep 
^b^oi hollow while bakiog. 

Oyster Patties, or Small Pie. 
As YOU open the oysters separate them from the liquor, 
>»Kftti^rilin ; ^paifibbil thein, after taking off the beards. 
¥liKjtj^sw<Jetbrea(h, ahd cutting them in slices, lay them 
sinft^e '6jf$ter^ in layers, season ver« lightly with salt, 
p«fi|ifl^,^jS»fl'mice. Thitn put half a tea-cup of liquor, 
anS'th^ ftahie of gravy. Bake in a slow oven ; and be- 
fofe you serve, put a teascup of cream, a little more 
Qy^ter-liquor, and a cup of white gravy all warmed, but 
not boiled, if for patties, the oysters should be cut 
in small dice, gently stewed and seasoned as abovei and 
put into the paste When ready for table. 

Lobster Patties, 
Make with the same seasoning, a little cream, and the 
smallest bit of butter. 

Podovies, or Beef-Patties, 
Shred underdone dressed beef with a little fat, season 
with pepper, salt, and a little shalot or onion. Make a 
plain paste, roll it thin, and cut it in shape like an apple: 
puif, fill it with the mince, pinch the edges, and fry 
them of a nice brown. The paste should be made with 
a small quantity of butter, egg, and milk. 

Veal Patties, 
Mince some veal that is not quite done with a little 
parsley, lemon- peel, a scrape of nutmeg, and a bit of 
salt ; add a little cream and gravy just to moisten the 
meat ; and if you have any ham, scrape a little, and add 
to it. Don't warm it till the patties are baked. 

Turkey Patties, 
Miuce some of the white part, and with ^'dtcid l^vcv^tv^ 
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and the flavour will be preserved. Either in shoulder or 
side, the meat must be cut in pieces, and laid with fiit 
between, that it may be proportioned to each person, 
without breaking up the pasty to find it. Lay some pep- 
per and salt at the. bottom of the dish, and solne butter ; 
dien the meat nicely packed, that it may be s,ufiicie»tly 
(lone, but not lie hollow to harden at the edges. 

The venison bones should be boiled with some Gnc ol4 
mutton — of this gravy jnit half a pint cold intu the dish; 
then lay butte*' on the veui&om, and cover as wcU as Jine 
the sides with a thick cru^t, but doi)^t put one under the 
meat. Keep the remainder of the gravy till the pa&tj 
comes irom the oven; put it into the middle by a funnel, 
quite hot, and shake the dish to mix vmYL It should be 
Reasoned with pepper and sak. 

To make a Jpasfy qf Beef or Mutton, to eat as xoeU as 

Fenismx. 

Bone a small rump or a piece of sirloin of beef, or a 
iii loin of mutton,, after hanging several da}'s. Beat it 
very >veU with a rolling-pin ; then rub ten pounds of 
Bieat with four ounces of sugar, and pour over it a glass 
o fport, and the fame of vinegar. ^ Let it lie five days ai?d . 
nights ; wash and wipe the meat very dry, and ^e&son it 
very high with pepper, Jamaica pepper^ nvtmeg, and.salt. 
X<ay it in your diih,' and tolen pounds put one pouod or 
Dear of butter, spreading it over the meat. Put a. crust 
round the edges, aud cover with a thick one, or it will be 
overdone before the meat be soaked — it must be done in 
asl6wdv<^. ' • ''^ 

Set the bones rn a pan in the oven, with no more wat^^ 
than wifl cover them, and one glass of port, a little peppfey 
dnd salt, that yon may have a little rich gravy to add to 
the pasty when drawn. "" 

Note. Sugar give$ a greater »hovtness, and better fla- 
youcto^ n^eals^ ^nsalt, too gr^a^ a quantity iof:.)vJ|icAi 
harde^t^-f-and it i^ quite as gteat a.pceservatiYe« ; ; ,;* - 

'. ' '" , Potatoe Pasty^ »* • •• 

Boilj pee!^ and mash potatoes as fine as possible ; mix 
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^^tt\ Vith salt, pepper, and a good bit of bultcr. Muk(; 
, ^^j^ ^ste; roll it out thin like a large puff, and put in ihe 
y^^toe; fold over one lialf, pinching the edges. Bake 
^^ ^ moderate oven. 

Cheap and Excellent Custards, 

ft)il three pints of new milk, with a bit of lemon -peel, 

^ oit of cinnamon, two or threr bay-leaves, and sweeten 

*^ Meanwhile rub down smooth a large spoonful of 

^?Ce-flour into a cup of cold milk, and mix with it two 

■ "^olla of eggs well beaten. Take a basin of the boiling 

^ilk, and mix with the cold, and then pour that to the 

Vjiling; stirring it one way till it begins to thicken, and 

. * just going to boil up ; then pour it into a pan, stir it 

'*OQie time, add a large spoonful of peach-water, two 

tca-spoonfiils of brandy, or a little ratafia. 

Marbles boiled in custard, or any thing likely to burn, 
will, by shaking them in the sauce-pan, prevent it from 
catching. 

Richer Custard. 

Boil a pint of milk with lemon-peel and cinnamon J 
mix a pint of cream, and the yolks of five eggs well 
beaten ; when the milk tastes of the seasoning, sweeten 
* it enough for the whole; pour it into the cream, stirring 
k well ; tJHjn gire the custard a simmer till of a proper 
tkickness. Don't let it boil; stir the whole time one 
way ; season as above. If to be extremely rich, put no 
milk, but a quart of cream to tiie eggs. 

Baked Custard, 

Boil one pint of cream, half a pint of milk; with 
mace, cinnamon, and lemon-peel, a little of each. 
When cold, mix the yolks of three eggs ; sweeten, and 
make your cups or paste nearly full. Bake them ten 
nainutcs. 

Lemon Custqrds. 

Beattlie yolks of eight eggs till they are as white as 
milk; Ati\ put to them a pint of boiling water, the rinds 
of tufctfemous grated, and the juice sweetened to your 
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taste. Stir it on the fire till thick enough ; then add a 
'large glass of rieh wine, and half a glass of brandjr; gf^'^ 
Che whole oi^ scalds and pat it in cups to be eaten cold. 

Almond CiutartL 

Blanch and beat four ounces of almonds fine with a 
^oonful of water ; beat a pint of cream with two spoonfuls 
€if rose-water, and put them to the yolks of four eggs, and 
as much sugar, as will make it pretty sweet; then add the 
almonds ; stir it all over a slow fire till it is of a proper 
thickness; but don't boil. Pour it into cups. 

Cheaecakes, 

Strain the whey from the curd of two quarts of milk; 
when rather cry, crumble it through*^ coarse sieve^ and 
mix with six ounces of fresh butter, one ounce of pounded 
blanched almonds, a little orange-flowor-water, half a glass 
of raisin wine, a grated biscuit, four ounces of currants, 
some nutmeg, and cinnamon, in fine powder, and beat 
all the above with three eggs, and halfapintibfcfeam,. till 
quite light; then fill the pattypans three parts fiilh < 

J plainer sort. 

Turn three quarts of milk to'curd, break it, and drain 
the whey : when dry, break it in a pan, with two ounces 
of butter, till perfectly smooth; put to it a pint and a half 
of thin cream, or good milk, and add sugar, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and three ounces of currants. 

Cheesecakes, another way. 
Mix the curd of three quarts of milk, a pound of cur- 
rants, twelve ounces of Lisbon sugar, .a quarter of an 
ounce of cinnamon, ditto of nutmeg, the peel of one lemon 
chopped so fine that it becomes a paste, thc*yolks of eight 
«nd whites of six eggs, apintofscalded cream, and a glass 
of brandy. Put a light thin puff-paste in the pattypans, 
•nd three parts fill them. 

Lenian Cheesecakes. 
Mix four ounces of sifted lump-sugar, and four ounces 
of butter, and gently melt it; then add the yolks cf two 
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the white of one egg, the rind of three lemons shred 

and the juice of one and a half, one Savoy biscuit, 

blanched almonds pounded, three spoonfuls of 

y ; mix well, and put in paste made as follows : 

lit ounces of flour, six ounces of butter ; two-thirds of 

mix with the flour first ; then wet it with six spoon- 

of water, and roil the remainder in. 

^ihiather way. — Boil two large lemons, or three small 

and after squeezing, pound them well together in 

Itiiortar, with four ounces of loaf-sugar, the yolks of six 

and eight ounces of fresh butter. Fill the patty* 

_ half full. 

^*J* Orange cheesecakes are done the same way, only you 

Ic^Am boil the peel in two or three waters to take out 

^.'"^Bife bitterness; or make them of orange marmalade well 

^taten in a mortar. 

Orange Gteesecakct. 
Wbenyou have blanched half apound of almonds, beat 
^hem very fine, with orange-flower*water, and half a pound 
<>f fine sugar beaten and sifted^ a pound of butter that has 
heen melted carefully without oiling, and which must be 
fiearly cold before you use it ; then beat the yolks of 
ten, and whites of four eggs; pound two candied oranges, 
and a fresh one with the bitterness boiled out, in a mor- 
tar, till as tender as marmalade, without any lumps; 
and beat the whole together, and put into pattypans. 

Potatoe Cheesecakes. 

Boil six ounces of potatoes, and four ounces of lemon- 
peel; beat the latter in a marble mortar, with four 6unce8 
of sugar ; then add the potatoes, beaten, and four ounces 
of butter melted in a little cream. When well mixed, 
let it stand to grow cold. Put crust in pattypans, and 
r^ber more than half fill them. Bake in a quick ovea 
half an hour; sifting some double refined sugar on them 
when going to the oven. 

This quantity will make a dozen. 

Almond Cheesecakes. 
Blanch and pound four ounces of almonds, and a few 
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bitter, .with a spopnfuL of ^^ater^ Uxe^v^j^'^ScH^K ounces 

of sugar ppuQc^rlj a spoonful ^^'"r^r\xm^ij(\r ^l^i^ft? of 
two eggs wen beaten^ tah. all as quick 9^ [uiis^ibJy^^ut 
into very sm^Il paitypaos, ai^d l^ake. M^ a sgi^etfy warm 
oven under twenty minutes. - . .*- -^ .. v* 

jinothsT tooy. — Blaoch and poqi^d fQUf« QU|^^9rof aV 
mondsy with a little orang^owcr^ or ra^.-vr^er|^^en 
stir in the yolks of six, and whites of three fag^..well 
beaten^ fire ounces of butter warmed, the peeTof a k- 
mon grated^ and a little of the juica; Qi«^et^il>4pipi fine 
Lisbon sugar. Mlien well mij^ed» baki^. VOj-Jkf^W^*^ 
paste, in smaH pans. _ . . . -f 1 i-.fr!. 4 

Another "way. — Press the whey fr<^ ;a&0)ll€# fjfin| as 
%in make two dozen sinall ones; thea pu^i4 9<i Micj^fck 
of a sieve> and with half an.Qooce of Jt^iitter^^ ^ 
through with the back of a spoon; put.toU rriV jgy*i 
and three whites of eggs, and a few bitjLer almooc»(j^0Qyd- 
ed with as much sugar as will make the ourd JliJIWf^J 
W^ett niix with it th^ rind of a lemon grate^- 9^ a 
g^TTSs of brandy. Cut a puif-paste iptothe p^p^Jai^i^en 
mhiotes will bake them. J. ^^ 

y,.*t ■ M i mrMx ,ti.' I'n i— .1 .ikt>UV- 

PART VTL •■^*^^- 7 

VEGETABLEa 



Obseroatiotts on dressing P^egetabfek. • 
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VEGETABLES should be carefully cleaned fr^^- 
, sects, aiKl nicely washed. Boil them in plenty of vat^r, 
and drain them the moment they are done enough. If 
overboiled, they lose their beauty and crispness. Ba^ 
cooks sometimes dress them with meat ; which is wrongf . 
except carrots with boiling beef. 

To boil Vegetables green. 
'Be sure the water boils when you put them in. Make 
ihem boil very fast., Don^t cover, but watch tliem; and 
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if the waiter hat not slackened, you maj be sure they are 
done when they begin to sink. Then take them out iin* 
mediately, or the colour will change. Hard water, 
especially if chalybeate, spoils the colour of such vege- 
tables as should be green. 

To boil them greett in hard water, put a tea-spoonful 
if salt of wormwood into the water when It boils, before 
file vegetables are put in. 

To keep green Peas. 

"Siell, and put them into a kettle of water when it boils ; 

"0!fe tfaem two or three walms only, and pour them into a 

edander. When the water drains off, turn them out on 

- 9 dfcner covered with cloth, and pour them on another 

I to dry perfectly. Then bottle them in wide-mouthed 

es ; leaving only room to pour clarified mutton-sue^ 

them an inch thick, and for the cork. Rosin it 

; and keep it in a cellar or in the earth, as will be 

( U te c ted for gooseberries under the head of keeping for 

Ctter. — ^When they are to be used, boil them till ten- 
, with a bit of butter, a spoonful of sugar, and a bit of 
mixit. 

Another xvay, ae practised in the emperor of Russians 
kitchen, — SheU, scald, and dry them as above: put 
them on tins or earthen dishes in a cool oven once or 
twice to harden. Keep them in paper bags hung up in 
the kitchen. When they are to be used, let them lie an 
hour in water ; tiien set them on with cold water and a 
bit of butter, and boil them till ready. Put a sprig of 
dried mint to boil with them. 

Boiled Peas 
£liould not be overdone, nor in much water. Chop 
loiiie scalded mint to garnish them, and stir a piece of 
' butter in with them. 

To stew green Peas. 
' Put a quart of peas, a lettuce and an onion both sliced, 
a. bit of butter, pepper, salt, and no more water than 
hangs round the lettuce from washing. Stew them two 
hours very gently. When to be served, beat up an egg, 
and stir it into them : or a bit of flour and butter. 
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Some thidc a teaspoonftil of white powdcfea sugar w 
^D improvement. Gravy may be added, biit then tterc 
will be less of the flavour of the pea*. Chop a blt^ 
-nuntj and stew in them. 

To stew old Peai. 

Steep them in water all night, if not fine boilers; 
otherwise only half an hour: put them mto water enough 
just to cover them, with a guod bit of butter, or a piece 
of beef or pork. Stew them very gently till the peas are 
ioft, and the meat is tender; if it is iwt satt meat, add salt 
and a little pepper. Serve them round the meat. 

To dress JrHcltokes. 

Trim a few of the outside leaves off, and cut the stalk 
even. If young, half an hour will boil them. They are 
better for being gathered two or three days first. Serve 
them with melted butter in as many small cups as there 
jire artichokes, to help with each. 

Articlioke Bottoms. 

If dried, they must be soaked, then stewed in. weak 
gravy, and served with or without forcemeat in each. 
Or they may be boiled jn milk, and served with. cream- 
sauce; or added to ragouts, French pies, &c. 

Jerusakvi Artichokes 
Must be taken up the moment they are done, or tbej 
will .he too soft 

They may be boiled plain, or served with white fii- 
-caasee-^auce. 

To stew Cucumbers, 

Slice them thick ; or halve and divide them into two 
lengths ; strew «ome salt and pepper, and sliced onions: 
add a little broth, or a bit of butter. Simmer very 
slowly; and before serving, if no butter was in before, 
put some, and a Uttle flour; or If tliere was butter in, 
-only a little flour, unless it wants richness. 

Another %^ay, — Slice the onions, and cut the cucum- 
bers large ; fiour them, and fry them in some butter; 
,then pour on some good broth or gravy, and stew them 
tiU done enough. Skim'^ff the fet. 



^ -^ Fed «ix iatgt OBums ; fry. gently of a fine brown, but 
4do not biadLen them ; then put them into a tmall steiv- 
^an, with a little weak gravy, pepper, and salt ; cover 
and stew two hours gently. Tliey should be lightly 
floured at first. 

•Roast Onions 
•Should be done with all the skins on. They eat wel 
■adooe, with only salt and cold butter ; or with roast p«f 
tstoes ; or with beet-roots. 

To steto Celery, 
Wash six heads, aad strip off their outer leaves ; either 
lial^e^ or leave them whot^ according t« their sise : xut 
4nt0 lengths of four 'inches. Put Hiem into a etew»paa 
vitipa cup of broth, or weak white gravy: stew till te»» 
der ; then add two spo<Mifiils of cream, and a little flour 
and butter seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, aad 
sinuner all together. 

r- ' V ToboilCauliftowers. 

.' Choose those that are close and white. Cut off the 
greea leaves, and look carefiilly that there are no cater* 
^pillars about the stalk. Soak an hour in cold water.: then 
boil them in mill^.and water; and take care to skim the 
^ucQ-pan, tha^-^ot the least foulness may fall •on the 
flower. It mqat.be served very white, and rather crimp. 

Cauliftotver in zvfute Sauce. 
Half-boil it; then cut it into handsome pieces^aad 
lay them in a stew-pan with a little broth, a bit of mace» 
a little salt, and a dust of white pepper ; siminer half an 
hour ; then put a little cream^ butter, and flour: shajbej^ 
and shnmer a few minutes, and serve. 

To drtss CauHfl&wcr and Parmesan, 
Boil a cauliflower; drain it on a sieve, and cot the 
stalk so that the flower wiU stand upright about two inches 
above the dish. Put it into a stew-pan, with a little white 
, sauce ; let it stew till done enough, which will be but a 
few minutes; then dish .it with the sauce round, and put 
Parmesan grated over it. Brown k with a salamaiHlen 

i2 
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To drcM Brocoli. 
Cut the heads with short stalks, and pare the tough 
skin off them. Tie the small shoots into bunches, ao<l 
boil them a shorter time than the heads. Some salt must 
be put into the water. Serve with or without toast 

Spinach 
Requires great care in washing and picking it When 
that is done, throw it into a sauce-pan that will just.hold 
k,. sprinkle it with a little' salt, and cover close. The 
pan must be set on the fire, and well shaken. Wheo 
done, beat the spinach well with a small bit of butter: it 
must, come to table pretty dry ; and looks well if pressed 
into a tin mould in the form of a large leaf, which is sold, 
aft the tin shops. A spoonM of cream is an improve- 
atent. 

To drest Betms, 
B«) tender, with a bunch of parsley, which must be 
chopped to serve with them. Bacon or fiickled pork 
must be served to eat with, but not boiled with them. 

Fricasseed fTindsor Beans, 
•When grown large, but not mealy, boil, blanch, an<l 
lay them in a white sauce ready -hot: ji^ heat them 
through in it, and serve. If any are not of a £ne green, 
^o not use them for this dish. 

French Beans. 

String, and cut them into four or eight; the last looks 
best. L&y them in salt and water ; and when the sauce- 
pan hwh, . put them in with some salt. As soon as they 
Itfe done, serve them immediately, to preserve the gr^ 
colour. • 

Or when half-done, drain the water off, and put theM 
into two spoonfuls, of broth strained ; and add a little 
cream, butter, and flour, to finish doing them. 

To stett^ red Cabbage. 

Slice a small, or hahf a large, red cabbage; wash aiid 

put k into a sauce-pan with pepper, sah, no water but 

what %aiigs about it, and a piece of butter. Stew till 

^uite teaKlcr; asd vlien 'fs^$ to «erv«> addtva «r three * 
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i^>oonfuls of Tinegar^ and give one boil over the fire. 
Serve it for cold meat, or with sausages on it 

Another way. — Shred the cabbage ; wash it : and put 
It over a slow ^re, with slices of onion, pepper, and salt, 
and a little plain gravy. When quite tender, and a few 
ininutes before serving, add a bit of butter rubbed with 
fiour, and two or three spoonfuls of vinegar, and boil up. 

Another, — ^Cut the cabbage very thin ; and put it into 
the stew-pan with a small slice of ham, and halt an ounce 
of butter, at the bottom, half a pint of broth, and a gill 
of vinegar. Let it stew covered three hours. When it 
b very tender, add a little more broth, salt, pepper, and 
a table-spoonful of pounded sugar. Mix these well, and 
boil them all till the liquor is wasted; then put it int^ 
ttie dish, and lay fried sausages on it. 

Mushrooms. 
' The cook should be perfectly acquainted with the dif- 
fcrent sorts of things called by this name by ignorant peo- 
ple, as the death of many persons, has been occasioned 
by carelessly using the poisonous kinds. 

The eatable mushrooms first appear very small, and 
of a round furm, on a little stalk. They grow very fast, 
ind the upper part and stalk are white. As the size in- 
creases, the under part gradually opens, and shews a 
fringy fur of a very fine salmon-colour; which continues 
more or less till the mushroom has gained some size, and 
(hen turns to a dark brown. These marks should be at- 
tended to, and likewise whether the skin can be easily 
parted from the edges and middle. Those that have % 
white or yellow fur should be carefully avoided, though 
many of them have the same smell (but not so strong) as 
the right sort. 

To stew Mushrooms, 

The large buttons are best, and the small flaps while 
the fur is still red. Rub the large buttons with salt and 
a bit of flannel ; cut out the fur, and take o(T the skin, 
from the others. Sprinkle them with salt, and put into a 
ttew-pan with some pepper-corns: simmer slowly till 
dooe; then put a small bit of butter aud fiout» ^axv4 V«^ 

l3 
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spoonfuls of cream ; give them one boil, and serre witk^ 
sippets of bread. 

To stew Sojrrelfar Fncanflcau and roast Meat, 
AVash the f^orrcl ; and put it into a silver vessel, or 
stone jar, with no more water than hangs to the leaves. 
Simmer it as slow as you can ; and when done enou£^ 
put a bit of butter, and beat it well. 

French Salad. 
Chop three anchovies, a shalot, and some parsley* 
vniall; put them into a bowl with two table-spoonfuls of 
vine^^ar, one of oil, a little mustard, and salt. Wbea 
w^ll mixed, add by degrees some cold roast or boiled 
meat in vn^ thin slices; put in a few at a time, not ex« 
reeding two ur three inches long. Shake them in the 
stasoiiing, and then put more: cover the bowl close, 
and let the sal?.d be prepared three hours before it is to- 
be eaten* Garnish with parsley, and a few slices of the 

fat. 

Lobster Salad, 
Make a salad ; and put some of the red part of the 
lobster to it, cut. Tliis forms a pretty contrast to the 
white and green of the vegetables. Don't put much oil, 
as shell- fish absorb the sharpness of vinegar. Serve in ft 
dish, not a bowl. 

To boil Potatoes, 
. Set them on a fire, without paring them, in cold wa- 
ter; let them half-boll; then throw some salt in, and a 
pint of cold water, and let them boil again till almost 
done. Pour off the water; and put a clean cloth over 
tliem, and then th^ saucepan-cover, and set them by the 
fire to steam till ready. Many persons prefer steamers^ 
Potatoes look best when the skin is peeled, not cut. 

Do new potatoes the same; but be careful they are 
taken oiF in time, or they will be watery. Before dress- 
ing, rub off the skin with a cloth and salt, and then wa^. 

To broil Potatoes, 
Parboil, then slice and broil them. Or parboil, ahd 
then set them whole on the gridiron over a very slow 
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ire; and when thoroughly done, send them up with 
tiieir skins on. This last way is practised in many Irish 
fonilies. 

To roa9i Potatoes. 

Hal^boil, take off the thin peel> and roast them of a 
beautiful brown. 

t Tor fry Potatoes, 

Take the skin off raw potatoes, slice and fry tliem, 
cither in butter or thin batter. 

r To mask Potatoes. 

Boil the potatoes, peel them, and break them to paste;* 
thcni to two pouads of them, add a quarter of a pint of 
milk, a little salt, and two ounces of butter, and stir it 
all well over the fire. Either serve them in this manner; 
or place them on the dish in a form, and then brown tfa« 
top with a salamander : or in scallops. ^ 

Carrots 
Hequire a good deal of boiling : when young, wipe off 
the skin after they are boiled ; when old, boll them with 
the salt meat, and scrape them first. 

To stew Carrots. 
Half-boil, then nicely scrape, and slice them into a 
stew-pan. Put to them half a tea-cupful of any weak 
broth, some pepper and salt, and half a cupful of cream : 
simmer them till they are very tender, l>ut not broken.. 
Before serving, rub a very little flour,, with a bit of butter, 
and warm up with then), if approved, -cjiopped- parsley 
may be added ten minutes before ser\'ed. •' > ■ 

To mash Parsnips. 
Boil them tender; scrape, tlien mash thtm hito a 
stew-pan with a little cream, a good piece of butter, and 
pepper and salt. 

Fricassee of Parsnips. 
Boil in milk till tliey are soft. Tht;n cut them length- 
ways into bits two or three inches long; and simmer in 
a white sauce, made of two spoonfuls of broth, a bit of 
mace, half a cupful of cream, a bit of butter, and some 
Aour, pepper, and salt. 

i4 
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To dress Chardoons, 

Gutlhtfm into pieces of six incfie^ long, tad put on t 
string: boil till tender, and hare ready a piece oflitltttr 
in a pan ; flour, fry them brown, and serve. 

Or tie them into bundles; and serve as a^atrtgvft 
boilod, on toast, and pour butter over. 

Or boil, and then heat tliem up in fricassee-sauce. 

Or boil in salt and water, dry, then dip them into but* 
tcr, and fry them. Serve \^ith melted butter. 

Or stiw them; boil as directed in the last page: totf 
them up with a brown or white gravy ; add Q^jtm^t 
ketchup, and salt Thicken with a bit of butter and 
flour. 

Beet roots 

Ulake a very pleasant addition to winter-salad ; of ■whicl 
they may agreeably form a full half, instead of; 
only used to ornament' it. Thb root is cooling, and>ci 
wholesome. ■ 

■ It is extremely good boiled, and sliced w4tb a small 
quantity of onion ; or stewed with whole onions^ Is^rje 
or small, as follows : ,1;* 

Boil the beet tender with the skin on; slice H iotai^ 
ftew-pan with a little broth, and a spoonful of Yinegatfj, 
simmer till the gravy is tinged with the colour ; tlienput. 
it into a small dish, and make a round of the button<;j 
onions, first boiled till tender; take off the skin just be- 
fore serving, and mind they are quite hot, and clear, . jj^ . 

Or roast three large onions, and peel off the biii^, 
skins (ill they look clear ; and serve the beet-root stewed, 
rbCmd them.' 

If beet-root is in the least broken before dressed, it 
parts with its colour, and looks ill. , 

Frying Herbs, as dressed in Staffordshire. . ■ [ 

Clean and drain a good tjuantity of spinaclv-Icav^i^'^ 
two large handfuls of parsley, and a handful of gr^^ 
onions. Chop the parsley and onions, and sprinkle 
fhe«i among the spinach. Set them all on to stew with^ 
some salt, and a bit of butter the size of a walnut : shake^- 
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the pan when it begins to grow warniy and let itbe* 
closely covered over a slow stove till done enough. II 
ii served with slices 6i broiled calves'-liver, small rashers 
of bacon, and eggs fried; the latter on the herbs^ the 
other in a separate dish. '■ 

Sea Cole 
Must be boiled very white^ and served on toast like as* 
paragus. 
r- Laver, 

This is a plant that grows on the rocks near the sea th; 
the West of England, and is sent in pots prepared for 
eating. ' 

Set some of it on a dish over a lamp, with a bit of 
butter, and the squeeze of a Seville orange. Stir it tUj 
hot It is eaten with roast meat, and is a great sweeteners 
of the blood. It is seldom liked at first, but people bet) 
come extremely fond of it by habit. . u./ 

y ^^7b preserve several Vegetables to eat in the iVihieri 

""^or French beans, pick them young, and throw intp aii 
little wooden keg a layer of them three inches deep ; 
then .sprinkle them with salt, put another layer of beans,, 
and do the same as high as you think proper, altemateli^^ 
with salt, but not too much of this. Lay over them a 
plate, or cover of wood, that will go into the keg, and. 
put a heavy stone on it. A pickle will rise from the beahi 
•and salt. If they are too salt, the soaking and boiling 
will not be sufficient to make them pleasant to the taste. ^ 
When they are to be eaten, cut, soak, and boil them as. 
if fresh. 

Carrots, Parsmps, and Beet-rO^ts, shonld be kept in 
kiyers of dry sand for winter-use ; and neither they nor 
potatoes should be clearied from the earth. Potatoes- 
should be carefully kept from frost 

Store-onions keep best hung up in a dry cold room. 

^qrsky should be cut close to the stalks ; and dried ii^ 
a warm room, or on tins in a very cool oven: il presecvesi 
ka ft»vour and colour, aiid is very useful in wmtes* a . 

Artichoke-bottoms, slowly dried, s\tf»]\d\^\ue^' 

15. 
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EngHih Bamboo, 

Cut the large young shoots of elder, which put eot 
III the middle of May, (tlie middle stalks tre most teft* 
drr ;) peel off the outward peel, or skin, and lay tfaiett:. 
in salt and water very strong* one n«i^. Dry tboD^" 
piece by piece ui a cloth. Have in readiness a picUe 
thus made and boiled: to a quart of vinegar put flft' 
ounce of white pepper, an ounce of sliced ginger, a little: 
mare lind pimento, and pour boiling on the ekler-shoolss , 
in a stone jar ; stop close, and set by the fire two houi%' 
turning the jar often^ to keep it scalding hot. If mA? 
green when cold, strain off the liquor, and pour boiUnft' 
hot again; keep it hot as before. — Or, if you intend, tft* 
make Indian pickle, the above shoots are a great im- 
provement to it ; in which case you need only pour boil- 
ing vinegar and mustard-seed on them; and keep them 
till your jar of pickles shall be ready to receive theni>. 
The cluster of eider-flowers before it opens, makeS"^ 
delicious pickte to eat with boiled mutton. It ?s only 
done by pouring boiling vinegar over. 

Melon Mangoes, ^ 

There is a particular sort for this purpose, whicb.^tb^ 
gardeners know. Cut a square small piece out of qt^" 
side, and through that take out the seeds, and mix wi^^ 
them mustard-seeds and shred garlick; stuff the melpn 
a» foil as the space will allow, and replace the sqiu^ 
piece. Bind it up with a small new pack-thread. BciU 
a good quantity of vinegar, to allow for wasting, vitK 
peppers, salt, ginger, and pour boiling hot over. the 
mangoes four successive days; the last, put fiour of 
xnustardy and scraped horse-radish, into the vinegar just 
as it boils up. Stop close. Observe that there is plenty 
of vinegar. All pickles are spoiled if not well covered. 
Mangoes should be done soon after they are gathered. 
I^arge cucumbers, called green turley, prepared as jnin- 
goes, are excellent, and come sooner into eating. 

Mark, the greater number of times boiling viiic|^ it 
poured over either sort, tiie sooner it will be seadj. 






. . Pickled Zem<m$. • 

They ^ottld be^mall, and with tliidL finds; rub tbedb 
a piece of flannel; then slit thein half down iff foifr > 
quarte^^ but not through to the pulp : fill the slits with • 
^alt^li^d pressed in, set them upright in a pan ior Cmii ^ 
4>t five days, until the salt melts ; turn them thrice a da^r . 
in^ their own liquor, until tender ; make enough pickUr 
to cover them, of rape- vinegar, the brine of the lemons^ 
Jamaica pepper, and ginger; boil and skim it; when 
cold, -put it to the lemons, with two ounces of mustard* 
seed, and two cloves of garlick to six lemons. When the 
lemons are used, tlie prekle will be useful in fish or other 
sauces. 
'^'^ ■ Olives 

Are of three kinds, Italian, Spanbb, and. French, of difl* 
fer^nljr'^i^es an^ fUvour ; each sort should be firm, though 
s^ni^ ^Tif, most fleshy. 
.^fv^ty^ thero/rom the ain , 

Pickled Oniom. . h 

In the month of September, choose the small white 
^c^Hh^ 'dnkmsf, take off the brown skin, have ready a v^ry 
ifl^e (in stew-pan of boHing water, throw in as many^ 
dbidhfas win cover the top; as soon as they look clea^ 
ott'the outside; take them up as qtdck as possible witk » 
iXite^ tnd lay them on a clean oloth; cover them cfos^ 
WRIi another^ and scald some mere, and so on. Let 
#i^tn li^to be dold, then put them in a jar^ or glasi 
Wfde-mouth bottles,, and pour over them the best wi^ite^ 
4in|b vinegar, just hot, but not boiling. When cOld^ 
^er thend. Should the outer skin shrivel^ pecfl it oil* 

ITwey must look quite dear. 

|.. . . . . . . 

h'^ ' >. ! . . Tapickk Cucumbers €mdOmom sliced. 

iTlSBtthem in slices, and sprinkle salt over .ihem^ mot 
day drain than fbr fkve or tax houis; then put them inf^ 
m stoptrijar^ poor bnHmg vinegar ' over ihem; f and keep 
them in a warm place. The sikes should be thick* Si^ 
peat the boiling vinegar,, and stop them up again instaBlv 
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ly ; and so on till green ; the last time put pepper and 
ginger. Keep it in small stone jars. ^ 

To pickle young Cucumbers* 

Choose nice young gcrkins, spread ihera on dishes, 8^ 
them and let them lie a week — drain them, and, putting 
them in ajar, pour boiling vinegar over them* Set them 
near the fire, covered with plenty of vine leaves ; if they 
do not become a tolerably goo<l green, pour the vinegar 
into another jar, set it over the hot hearth, and when it 
boils, pour it over them again, covering with fresh 
leaves; and thus do till they are of as good a colour as 
you wish : — but as it is now known that the ver}" fine green 
pickles are made so by using brass or bell-metal vessels, 
which, when vinegar is put into them, become highly 
poisonous, few people like to eat them. 

To pickk JValnuii, 

AVhen they will bear a pin to go into them, put ft ferise 
of salt andj.water boiled, and strong enough to bear*an 
rgi5 on them, being quite cold first. It must be well 
skimmed while lyoiling. Let them soak six days ; then 
change the brine, let them stand six more ; then drain 
them, and pour over them in the jar a pickle of the best 
while wine vinegar, with a good quantity of pepper, pi- 
mento^ ging<?r, mace, cloves, mustard^seed, and horse- 
radish ; all boiled together, but cold. To every hundred 
of walnuts put six spoonfuls of mustard-seed, and twe 
or thrcje heads of garlick or shalot, but the latter is least 
strong. 

Thus done, tbey will be good for several years, if close 
covered. The air will soften them. Tbey will not be 
fit to eat under six months.' 

The pickle will serve as good ketchup* when the wal- 
nuts are used. 

Anoihtr way —Put them into ajar, cover them with 
the best vinegar cold, let them stand four months ; then 
pour off the pickle, and boil as much fresh vinegar as 
ybill cover the walnuts, adding to every three quarts of 
:^i0egar one quarter pound of best Durham mustarti^. ^ 
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%ck of horse-radish sliced, one half-ounce of bUck pep- 
^^, one half-ounce of clQ>'es> one ounce of ginger, one. 
^If-ounce of allspice, and a good handful of salt — pour 
the whole, boiling hot, upon the walnuts, and cover 
them close; they, will be fit for use in three or four 
ndnths. You may add two ounces of garlick, or shalot, 
but not boiled in the vinegar. 

• Of the pickle in which the walnuts stood for the first 
four iponths, you may make excellent ketchup. 

^n exeisUent xixiy to pickle Mushrooms, to preserve tlic 
*» ' ' ' flavour. 

] 'Btitfdns must be rubbed with a bit of flannel and salt ; 
ai^lJTi^om the larger, take out the red inside, for when 
fhey^SLie bktck they will not do, being too old. Throw 
a little salt over, and put them into a stew-pan with some 
mace and pepper ; as the liquor comes out, shake them 
well; and keep them over a gentle fire till all of it be 
flried)into them again ; then put as much vinegar into the 
pan as ( will cover them, give it one warm, and turn all 
into a. glass, or stone jar. They will keep two. years, and 
are delicious. 

/^ ''' ' To pickle Red Cabbage, 

'Slici^ it into a colander, and sprinkle each layer with 
salt J jet it drain two days, then put it into a jar, and 
pour boiling vinegar enough to cover, and put a few 
slices of red beet- root. Observe to choose the purple 
red cabbage. Iliose who like the flavour of spice wijl 
bpU it with ths; vinegar. Cauliflower cut in branches, an'd 
thrown in after being salted, will look of a beautiful red. 

Mushroom Ketchup, 

Take the largest broad mushrooms, break them into 
an earthen pan, strew salt over; and stir them now and 
^hcn for three days. Then let tliem stand for twelve, till 
th^i-e is a thick scum over ^ strain, and boil the liqsor 
ifvith Jam&ica and black peppers> mace, ginger, a clove 
for;tfWo,i and Some mustard. seed. When cold, bottle .it» 
and tie a- bladder oyer the coik; In t]aie« movytVv^Xi^^VL 
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again with ftome fresh, spice, and it will then keep «. 
twelvemonth. 

Afushroom Ketchup, another xcay. 

Take a stew-pan hill of the large-flap mushrooms, that 
are not worm-eaten, and the skins and fringe of those yoa 
have pickled ; throw a handful of salt among them, and 
set them by a slow fire ; they will produce a great deal 
of liquor, which you must strain ; and put to it four oun- 
ces of shalots, two cloves of garlick, a good deal of pepper, 
ginger, mace, cloves, and a few bay -leaves — boil and skim 
very well. M'hen cold, cork close. Jn t\i'o months boll 
it up again with a little fresh spice, and a stick of horse- 
radish, and it will then keep the year; which mushroom 
ketchup rarely does, if not boiled a second tiuEie*. -, 
IValnut Ketchup of the finest sort, ., , 

Boil or simmer a gallon of the expressed juice of wa)^ 
nuts when they are tender, and skim it well ; then p,vl 
in two pounds of anchovies, bones and liquor, ditto, of 
shalots, one ounce of cloves, ditto of mace, ditto of pep* 
per, and one clove of garlick. Let all shnmer till the 
shalots sink: then put the Hquor into a pan till cold; 
bottle, and divide the spice to each. Cork closely, and 
tie a bladder over. . ,;. 

It will keep twenty years, and is not good the fintr- 
Be very careful to express the juice at home; for itil 
rarely unadulterated, if bought. 

Some people make liquor c^the outside shell when the 
nut is ripe; but neither the flavour nor colour is then so 
fine. 

Cockle Ketchup, 

Open the cockles, scald them in their own liquor; add 
a little water when the liquor settles, if you have not 
enough ; strain through a cloth, th^ season with every 
savoury spice ; and if for brown sauce, add port, ancbo*' 
vies, and garlick — if for white, omit these, and put a glass 
of sherry, lemon-juice and peel, mace, nutmeg, and white 
pepper. If for brown, bum a bit of sugar for colouring. 

It is better to have cockles enougk than to add water ;; 
and they are «heap» 
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To keep Capers, 
" Add'^eiiB<Vineg)lr thkt has'^bi^en sealded;* and become 
^olH — and tie them close, to keep out the air, whick 
^xuikes them »^. ' ^> y^ 
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r: - n:' • ■'■ Buttered Ric€» 

WASH and pick some rice, drain, and put it witb* 
.•ome new milk, enough just to swell it, over the iire; 
when tender^ pour ofUht milk, and add a bit of butter, 
a^ittle irtigar, and potmded chinamon.- SBakd it,ihal^' 
k'do n(irbi]t|i,ii[nd s^ve. : , „;. 

" y - Souffle qf Rice and Apple. ■ - 

Blanch Carolina rice, strain it, and siet it to l)Qil nrx 

Silk, with lemon-peel and a bit of cinnamot!. Let it ■ 
>il tin the rice is dry; then cool it, and raise a rim 
throe inches high round the dish ; having egged the dish^ 
wfaeJhe it is put, to make it stick. Then egg the i^e all 
oter. Fill the dish half way up with a marmalade of 
apples ; have ready the whites of four eggs beaten to- s ~ 
fine firoth, and put them over the marmalade: tbeiisifk 
fine sugar over it, and set it in the oven, which Bhdald 
be warm enough to give it a beautiful colour. 

Snow-halls, 
l^well rice in milk, strain it off, arid having pared tnA 
cored apples, put the rice round them, tying each up In 
a cloth. Put a bit of lemon-peel, a clove or cinnaoioti 
in each, and boil them well. 

Lent Potatoes, 
Beat three or four ounces of almonds, and three or 
four bitter, when blanched, putting a little orange-fiower 
water to prevent oiling; add eight ounces of butted ^ Covs 
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^gs well beaten and strained, half a glass of raisin wise, 
^nd sugar to your taste. Beat all well till quite smooth, 
and grate-iD three Savoy biscuits. Make balk of the 
above with a little flour, the size of a cbcsnut ; throw 
them into a stew-pan of boiling lard, and boil them of a 
beautiful yellow brown. Drain them on a sieve. 

Serve sweet sauce in a boat, to eat with them^ 

A Tansey. 

Beat seven' eggs, yolks and whites separately ; add a 
pint of cream, near the same of spinach-juice, and a little 
tansey-juice gained by pounding in a stone mortar, a 
quarter of a pound of Naples biscuit, sugar to taste, a 
glass of white-wine, and some nutmeg. Set ^U ia a sauqe- 
paii, just to thicken, over the fire; th«n put it into a 
dish, lined with paste, to turn out, and bake it. 

Ptdt8 d* Amour. 

Cut a fine rich puff-paste rolled thin, with tin shapes 
made on purpose, one size less than another, in a pyra* 
midical form, and lay them so ; then bake in a niodenite 
oven, that the paste may be done sufficiently, but.. very 
pale. Lay difl'erent-coloured sweetmeats on the edge^. 
A very nice DisJi qf' Macaroni dressed sweet. 

Boil two ounces in a pint of milk, with a bit of lemon* 
peel, and a good bit of cinnamon, till the pfpesare 
swelled to their utmost size without breaking. Lay them 
on a custard-dish^ and pour a custard over them hot. 
Serve cold. , 

Floating Island, 

Mix three half pints of thin cream with a quarter of a 
pint of raisin wine, a little lemon-jai ice, orange-flower-, 
water, and sugar : put into a dish for the middle of the 
table, and put oh the cream a froth, as will be directed 
in page 195, which may be made of raspberry or cur- 
rant-jelly. 

Another tuai/. — Scald a codlin before it be ripe,, ©r any 
•harp apple; pulp it through a sieve. Beat the wbitt^? 
of two eggs with sugar, and a spoonful of oninge-ik»^ er- 
water; niix»tn by degrees^the pulp, and beat all together 
until you iiave a l^irge quantity of froth; serve it OA^ 
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Kspberry cream ; or .you may colour the froth with 
beet-root, raspberry, currant-jelly, and let it on ^ 
white cream, haTing given it the flavour of lemon, sugar, 
and wine, as above ; or, put the froth on a custafcL 

Flummery, 
Put three large handfuls of very gmall white oatmeal 
to steep a day and night in cold water ; then pour it off 
clear, and add as much more water, and let it stand the 
same time. Strain it through a fine hsur sieve, and boil 
it till it be as thick as hasty ptidding ; ruining it well all 
the time. When first strained, put to it one large spoon* 
ftil of white 9\igar, and two of orange-fiower-water. Pour 
It into sfaalloiw dishes i and serve to eat with wine, cyder^ 

. milk, or cream and sugar. It is very good, 

I Dutch Flummery. 

f Boil two ounces of isinglass in three half pints of water 
^cry gently half an houri add-a pint of white wine, the 

^ juice of tl»«e, and the thm rind of one lemon, and rub a 

' ie# himp^ of sugar on another lemon to obtain the es« 

fsence, and with them add as much more sugar as shall 
make it sweet enough ; and having beaten the yolks of 
I ieven eggs, give them and the above, when mbced, one 
scald; stir all the time, and pour it into a basin ; ^tir it 
^H h^4f cold ; then let it settle, and put it into a meloB 
s'hape. 

Rice Flummery. 
Boil with a pint of new milk, a bit of lemon-peel, and 
cinnamon ; ibix with a little cold milk' as much rice-flour 
^s will make the whole of a good consistence, sweeten, 
^nd add a spoonful of peach-vrater, or a bitter almond 
heaten ; boil it; observing it don't burn; pour it into a 
shape or pint-basin, taking out the spice. When cold^ 
turn the flummery into a dish, aftd serve with creain, 
piilk, or custard round; or put. a tea-cupful of cream 
into half a pint of new milk, a glass of white wine, half 
a lemon squeezed, an^ sugar. 

Somersetshire Firmity. 
' To a quart of ready-boiled wheat, put by degrees two 
Quarts of new milky breaking the jelly, and then four. 
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•unces of currants picked clean, and washed; stirtihcBi 
and boil till they are done. Beat the yolks of three tps 
and a little nutmeg, with two or three spoon&ls of milk t 
add this to the wheat; stir them together while overtte 
fire; then sweeten, and serve cold in a deep dish. SooK 
persons Vikt it best warm. 

Curds and Cream, 

Put three or four pints of milk into a pan a little wamif 
and then add rennet or gallina When the curd iscomCi 
lade it with a saucer into an earthen shape perforated, of 
any form you please. Fill it up as the whe}' drains vIS, 
without breaking or pressing the curd. If turned only 
two hours before wanted, it is very light ; but those wlis 
like it harder, may have it so, by making it earlier, and 
squeezing it. Cream, milk, or a whip of cream, sugary 
wine, and lemon, to be put in the dish, or into a ^M 
bowl, to serve with the curd. ^ 

jtrwther way, — ^To four quarts of new milk warmedy 
put from a pint to a quart of buttermilk strained, ae- 
cording to its sourness ; keep the pan covered until ths 
curd be of firmness to cut three or four times acroM | 
with a saucer, as the whey leaves it; put it into a shape, '] 
and fill up until it be solid enough to take the fonD* 
Serve with cream plain, or mixed with sugar, wine, asd 
lemon. 

J Curd Star.' 

Set a quart of new milk upon the fire with two or 
three blades of mare; and when ready to boil, put to 
it the yolks and whites of nine eggs well beaten, and af 
much salt as will lie upon a small knife's point. Let it 
boil till the whey is clear; then drain it in a thin cloth, 
or hair sieve ; season it with sugar, and a little cinnamon, 
rose-water, oraiige-flower-water, or white wine, to your 
taste; and put it into a star form, or any other. Let it 
stand soine hours before you turn it into a dish; then 
put round it thick cream or custard. 

Blanc-mavge, or Blamange, 

Boil two ounces of isinglass in three half pints of water 
half an hour: strain it to a pint and a hsdf of creamy 
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^>^rer which sugar may be strewed, or a light glaze with 
"i^glass. Or you may use macaroons, to line the edges 
^.the dish. 

' ' Burnt Cream. 

. Boil a pint of cream with a stick of cinnamon, and some 
lemon-peel ; take it off the fire, and pour it very slowly 
Ultothey^^kiof four eggs, stirring till half cold; sweeten, 
^Md take out the spice« &c.; pour it into the dish; 
^hen cold, strew white pounded sugar over, and brown 
It with a salamander. 

Anatfier.way.'^Mdke a rich custard without sugar^ 
Wiling lemon-peel in it. When cold, sift a good deal 
of sugar over the whole, and brown the top with a sala* 
'nander. 

Sack Cream, 
' Boil a pint of raw cream, the yolk of an egg well 
beaten, two or three spoonfiils of white wine, sugar, and 
lemon-peel; stir it over a gentle fire'till it be as thick as 
-rich cream, and afterwards till cold; then serve it in 
l^asses^ with long pieces of dry toast 

Brandy Cream. 
Boil two dozen of almonds blanched, and pounded 
bitter almonds, in a little milk. When cold, add to it 
the yolks of five eggs beaten well %. a little cream, 
sweeten, and put to it two glasses of the best brandy ; 
and when well mixed, pour to i( a quart of thin cream: 

•et it 6ver tlie fire, but don't let it boil ; stir one ^ay 
•till it thickens, then pour into cups, or low glasses. 

When cold it will be ready. A ratafia-drop may be put 

in each if you choose it. If you wish it to keep, scald 

the cream previously. 

Ratajia Cream, 
Boil three or four laurel, peach, or nectarine leaves, 
4b a full pint of cream; strain it;tuid wlten cold, add 
the yolks of three eggs beaten and strained, sugar, and a 
large ^oonful of brandy stirred quick into it. . Scald till 
thick, stirring it all the time. 

Another way, — Mix half a quarter of a pint of rata&a^ 
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G owcl c ny Foot 
Put the Ihiit into a stooe jar, and some f^ood. lisboi 
BUgar: set the jar oo a stove, or ia a sauce-pan of water 
<ner the fire; if the former, a large spoonful of water 
should be added to the fruit When it is done enpugh to 
pulp, press it through a colander; have ready as«$- 
cient quantity of new milk, and a tea-cup of raw^cre^mi 
boiled together : or an egg instead of the latter, ^and left 
to be cold ; then sweeten it pretty well with Bps l^&k^ 
sugar, and mix the pulp by degrees with it. , , ^^ / 

Afpk FooL 
Stew apples as directed for gooseberries, and' tl^s 
peel and pulp them. Prepare the milk, &c. aaSttm 
ju before. 

Orange FooL 
< Mix the juke of three Seville oranges, three egg^ well 
beaten, a pint of cream, a little nutmeg and cinnainoo, 
and sweeten to yonr taste. Set the whe>le over '^ sIBIr 
£re, and stir it till it becomes as thick as g<5od hfelieJ 
butter, but it must not bfe boiled; then pour 'It mt^' 
dish for eating cold. , 



A Cream. 
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Boil half a pint of cream, and half a pint of jbilk^'-wlUi 
two bay-leaves, a bit of lemon-peel, a few almonds 
beaten to paste, ^th a drop of water* a litt|e sugar/ 
orange-flower-water, and a tea*spoonful of flour, hav- 
ing, been rubbed down with a little cold milk, and 
-mixed with the above. When cold, put a little leitiofr 
juice to the cream, and serve it in cups or lemonade- 
glasses. \ 

' jin excellent Cream." ^"' 

Whip up three quarters of a pint of very rich cream 
to a strqng froth, with some finely-scraped lemon-peel, 
a squeeze of the juice^ half a glass of sweet wine, fi^ 
sugar to make it pleasant* but not 'too sweet; lay ito» 
a sieve or in a form, and next day put it on a dish, and 
ornament it with very light puff-paste biscuits, made in 
tin shapes the length of a finger, and about two tbiclEf 
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«ver which sugar may be strewed, or a light glaze with 
Isinglass. Or you may use macaroons, to line the edges 
of the dish. 

Burnt Cream. 

Boil a pint of cream with a stick of cinnamon, and some 
lemon-peel ; take it oflF the fire, and pour it very slowly 
into tbeyolksr of four eggs, stirring till half cold ; sweeten, 
and take out the spice, &c. ; pour it into the dish ; 
when cold, strew vrhite pounded sugar over, and brown 
it with a salamander. 

jinotfter. VMy,-^^s^e a rich custard without sugar^ 
boiling lemon-peel in it. When cold, sift a good deal 
of sugar Over the whole, and brown the top with a sala* 
inand^r. 

Sack Cream, 

Boil a pint of raw cream, the yolk of an egg well 

beaten, two or three spoonfuls of white wine, sugar, and 

lemon-peel; stir it over a gentle fire "till it be as thick as 

rich cream, and afterwards till cold; then serve it in 

glasses, with long pieces of dry toast 

Brandy Cream, 

Boll two dozen of almonds blanched, and pounded 

bitter almonds, in a little milk. When cold, add to it 

the yolks of five eggs beaten well in a little cream, 

sweeten, and put to it two glasses of the best brandy ; 

and when well mixed, pour to it a quart'of thin creara: 

*et it over the fire, but don't let it boil^ stir one way 

till it thickens^ then pour into cups, or low glasses. 

When cold it will be ready. A ratafia-drop may be put 

^n each if you choose it. If you wish it to keep, scald 

the cieam previously. 

Raiafia Cream. 

Boil three or four laurel, peadi, or nectarine leaves, 

^n a full, pint of cream ; ttrain it ; tuid when cold, add 

tlie yelks of three eggs beaten and strained, sugar, and a 

large ^oonful of brandy stirred quick into it. .Scald till 

thick, stirring it all the time. 

Another way, — Mix half a quarter of a pint of ratafia. 
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the juice of a Serille orange, four ounces of loaf nigar, 
and the yolks of four eggs ; beat all together for ten mi- 
nutr*s; thiti by gentle degrees, pour in a pint of boiling 
cream ; brat till cold ; put into custard-cups set intd < 
deep dish of boiling water, and let thein stand till coM 
again. Put at the top small strips of orange-panng eoit 
tliin, or preserved chi|)S. 

Raspberry Cream. 

Mash the fruit gently, and let them drain; then 
^pri^k1e a little sugar over, and that will produce morief 
juice; th«*n put the juice to some cream, and swectcif 
it; after wliich, if you choose to lower it witn some milki 
it will not curdle ; which it would, if put to the milk be- 
fore the cream ; but it is best made of raspberry-jcllyi* 
instead of jam, when the fresh fruit cannot be obtained. 

yhiothtr Kay. — Boil one ounce of isinglass-shavings iB 
three pints of creain, and new milk mbced, for .fiftM 
minutes, or until the former be melted ; strain it through 
a hair-sieve into a basin ; when cool put about half a.jrint 
of raspberry juice, or syrup, to the milk and crrani; ^Ito 
it till well incor|)orated ; sweeten, and add a fj^f^skji 
brandy; whisk it about till three parts cold; iben.pjyiit 
into a mould till quite cold. In summer use tbe./refiJIl 
juice; in winter, syrup of raspberries. 

Spinach Crtam. 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs with a wooden spoon or i 
whisk ; sweeten them a good deal ; and put to them a 
stick of cinnamon, a pint ©f rich cream, three quarters of 
a pint of new milk ; stir it well; then add a quarter of a 
pint of spinach-juice ; set it over a gentle stove, and^stir 
it one way constantly till it is as thick as a hasty pudding. 
Put into a custard-dish some Naples biscuits, or pre- 
served orange, in long slices, and pour the mixture over 
them. It is to be eaten cold ; and is a dish either for 
supper, or for a second course. 

Pistachio Creain. 

Blanch four ounces of pistachio nuts ; beat them fine 
with a little rcse- water, and add the paste to a pint DJf 
tream ; sweetjen ; L^t it just boil, and put it into glasses. " 
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.J. . Clouted Qream. 

'. - ^ j^U^uig four blades of mace on a thread ; put them to t 
»i)j of new milk, and six spoonfuls of rose-water ; simmer 
%%|iv:; mtoutes; then by degrees stir this liquor strained 
i9|t(^;^be yolLs of tvvo new eggs well beaten. Stir the whole 
i/filto A quart of verif good cream^ and set it over the fire ; 
stir lit till hot, but not boiling hot ; pour it into a deep 
dish, and let it stand twenty-four hours. Serve it in a 
c;c^am di^h, to eat with fruits. Many people prefer it 
vitjiout any flavour but that of cream; in which case 

SB a quart of new milk and the cream, or do it as the 
evonshire scalded cream. 
^^IViieu done enoi^h, a round mark will appear on the 
s^fs^ce of the cream, the size of the bottom of the pan it 
18^ done in, which in the country they call the - Ing; and 
YfhfifjL that is seen, remove the pan from the fire. 

atPhdth to set on Cream, Custard, or Trifle, which look€ 
rfr^/' and eats weH 

injj^eteD half a pound of the pulp of damsons, or any 
nHset eort of scalded fruit, put to it the whites of four 
l|^ beaten, and beat the pulp with them until it will 
itabd as high as you choose ; and being put on the cream^ 
At}. Kvith a spoon, it will take any form ; it should be 
rough, to imitate a rock. 

A Carmel Cover for Sweetmeats, 

Pissolve eight ounces of double-reiined sugar in three 
^ four spoonfuls of water, and three or four drops of 
lemon-juice; then put it into a copper untinned skillet; 
4rheii it boils to be thick, dip the handle of a spoon in it^ 
axvd put that into a pint-basin of water, squeeze the sugar 
jfpm the spoon into it, and so on till you have all the 
•sugar. Take a bit out of the water, and if it snaps, and 
is brittle when cold, it is done enough ; but only let it 
be three parts cold, when pour the water from the sugar, 
and having a copper form oiled well, run the sugar on 
it;, in the manner of a maze, and when cold you may 
p^t it on the dish it is to cover; but if on trial the sugar 
ii sot biRttle^ pour ^ff the water, aad return it into the 
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|hickcn to a jelly ; boll it gently, stirring it, suidsweetai 
to your tasti*. Put it in a basin or form, and serve to eat 
ms the afore-directed jelly, with milk or cream. 

jlpplc Jelly to serve at table. 
Prepare twenty golden pippins ; boil them in a (dot 
ami a half of water from the spring, till quite tender; 
then strain the liquor through a colander^ To every piot 
put a pound of fine sugar ; add grated orange or lemofij 
then boil to a jelly. 

Another. — Prepare apples as before by boiling and 
•training; have ready halt* an ounce of isinglass bolted jp 
half a pint of water to a jelly ; put, this to the apple water, 
and apple as strained through a coarse sieve ; add sugafr 
a little lemon-juice and peel ; boil all together^ and ]^0t 
into a dish. I'ake out the peel. 

To scald Codiins. 
Wrap each in a vine- leaf, and pack them close i|ia 
sice sauce-pan ; and when full, pour as much water,ai 
will cover them. Set it over a gentle fire, and let t^rgn 
simmer slowly till done enough to take the thin skm off 
when cold. Place them in a dish, with or without iliilk, 
cream, or custard ; if the latter, there should be no rataha. 
Dust fine sugar over the apples. 

Steiued Golden Pippins. 

' Scoop out tlie core, pare them very thin, and ^Skjfft 

dlli^it, -throw tbemin water. For every pound of frm^ 

make half a pound of single-refined sugar into syrup, with 

a pint of water; when skimmed, yut the pippins in, and 

' «tew till clear ; then grate lemon over, and serve in the 

ayrup. Be careful not to let tliem break. 

liiey are an elegant and good dish for a comer or 

desert. 

Black Caps, ^^ 

Halve and core some fine large apples, put them* in 
a shallow pan, strew white sugar over, and bake them. 
Boil a glass of wine, the same of water, and sweeten it for 
(t^ce. 

Another xvay.-^T^kt off ^ slice &om ibt stalk end of 
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some apples, and core without paring them. Make read j 
4^ much sugar as may be sufficient to sweeten them, anl 
mix it with some grated lemon, and a few cloves in fine 
powder. Stuff the holes as close as possible with this, 
and turn the flat end down <m a stew-pan ; set them on a 
^irery slow fire, with half of raisin wine, and the same of 
^ter ; cover them close, and now and then baste them 
#lth the liquor ; when done enough, black the tops with a 
salamander. 

. . Stewed Pears, 

. , Pare and halve, or quarter, large pears, according to 

^eir size ; throw them into water, as the skin is taken 

beforethey are divided, to prevent their turning black. 

^ack them round a block-tin stew-pan, and sprinkle as 

Biuch sugar over as will make them pretty sweet, and 

add lemon peel, a clove or two, and some allspice 

cracked ; just cover them with water, and put some of 

*the red liquor, as directed in another article. . Covef 

'"'fliem dose, and stew three or four hours; ^hea tender, 

J like them out, and pour the liquor over them. 

Baked Pears. 

These heed not be of a fine sort : but some taste better 

than others, and often those that are least fit to eat raw. 

Wipe, but dotiH pare, and lay them on tin-plates, and 

bake them in a slow oven. When enough to bear it, 

'jftatten them with a silver-spoon. When done through, 

'put them on a dish. They should.be baked three or four 

'times, and very gently. 

Orange Butter • 
Boil six hard eggs, beat them in a mortar with two 
. punces of fine sugar, three ounces of 'butter, and two- 
ounces of blanched almonds beaten to a paste. Moisten 
with orange-flower-water, and when all is mixed, rub it 
through a colander on a dish, and serve sweet biscuits 
between. 

^tne Roll. 
Soak a penny French roll in raisin wine till it will hold 
- BO more ; put it in the dish, and pout louud v\ % ^s^sSsii^^ 
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or cream, sugar, and lembn-juice. Just before it is 
served, sprinkle over it some Donpfureil comfits; or stick 
a few blanched slit almonds into it. 

Sponge biscuits may be used instead of the roil. 

To prepare Fruit for Children, afar mare wholesome xvay 
than in Pies and Puddings. 

Put apples sliced, or plums, currants, gooseberries, &c. 
into a stone jar, and sprinkle as much Lisbon sugar as 
accessary among them; set the jar on a hot hearth, or 
in a sauce-pan of water> and let it remain till the fruit is 
perfectly done. 

Slices of bread, or rice, may be either stewed with the 
fruit, or added when eaten ; the rice being plain boiled. 

To prepare Ice for Iceing. 
Get a few pounds of ice, break it almost to powder, 
throw a. large handful and a half of salt among it. You 
must prepare it in a part of the house where as little of 
. the warm air comes as you can possibly contrive. The 
ice and salt being in a bucket, put your cream into an 
ice-pot, and cover it ; immerse it in the ice, and draw 
.thatjround the pot, so as to touch every. possible part 
In a few minutes put a spatula or spoon in, and stir, it 
well, removhig the parts that ice round the edges to the 
centre. If the ice-cream, or water be in a form, shut 
' the bottom close, and move the whole in the ice, as you 
' cannot use a spoon to that without danger of waste. 
'There should be holes in the bucket, to let off the ice 
as it thaws. 

Note. When any fluid tends towards cold, the mov- 
' ing il qliickly accelerates the cold ; and likewise, when 
any fluid is tending to heat, stirring it will fiiciiitate its 
boiling. 

Jce Waters. 

"^IRub sotrie fatt sugar on lemon or orange, to gWe the 

colour and flavour, then squeeze the juice of- either on 

its respective peel ; add water and sugar to make a fine 

sherbet, and strain it he£»re it be put into the ice-pot. 

e>.tike;|||Makr proportion should be of tbe Cbioa 
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jtifcey and only a little of S«ville, and a small bit of the 
^el grated by tlie sugar. 

. Currant or Raspberry Heater Ice. 
" The juice of these, or any otlier sort of fruit, bein^ 
gained by squeezing, sweetened and mixed with water 
ivUl be ready for iceing. 

Ice Creatnt. 
Mix tlie juice of the fruits with as much sugar as w'rll 
be wanted, before you add cream,, which should be of a 
middling richness. 

Brotvn Bread Ice. 
Grate as £ne as possible stale brown bread, soak a 
small proportion in cream two or three hours, sweeten 
<aftd ice it 

' Ratafia Cream.. 

'^^ Blanch a quarter, of an ounce of bitter almonds, and 
Hhix them with. a tearspoonful of water in a marble mor- 
feb* \ ihen rub with the paste two ounces of lump-sugar, 
iftid'siinmer ten minutes with a tea-cup of cream, which 
idm^to a quart more of cream, and having strained, 
ic^ it 

Colourings to stain Jellies, Ices, or Cakes, 
. For a beautiful red, boil fifteen grains of cocbineatwia' 
^)ie. finest powder, with a dram and a half of cream of 
tartar, in half a pint of water, very slowly,. half. an hour.. 
Add in boiling a bit of alum the size of a pea. Or use 
beet-root sliced, and some liquor poured over. 

For white, use almonds finely powdered^ with a little 
drop of water; or use cream. 

For yellow, yolks of eggs, or a bit of saffron steeped 
in the Hquor and squeezed. 

y or green, pound spinach-leaves or beetrleaves,, ex- 
press the juice, and boil-in a.tearcupful in a sauce-pan o£ 
water to take off the rawness. 

London SyUobulK 
Put a.pint and a half of port or white iniii^iiAo ab>M^ 
Mutmeg grated, smd a good deal o£ fusax, ^kMca Vi^vfite* 

K.S 
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it near too quarts of milk, frothed up. If the wine f>e 
not rather sharp, it will require more for this quantity of 
milk. 

la DeTonshire, clouted cream is put on the top, end 
pounded cinnamon and sugar. 

SlajffbrdMre Sylkhub, 

Put a pint of cyder, and a glass of brandy, sugar, and 
nutmeg, into a bowl, and milk into it ; or pour warm 
milk from a large tea-pot some height into it 

A very fine Somersetshire Syllabub, 

In a large China-bowl put a pint of port, and a piiil'of 
sherr}', or other white wine ; sugar to taste. Milk the 
bowl full. In twenty minutes time cover it pretty hijji 
with clouted cream ; grate over it nutmegs put poimdcd 
cinnamon and nonpareil comfits. 

Devonshire Junket. 
Put warm milk into a bowl ; turn it with rennet ; then 
put some scalded cream, sugar, and cinnamon, on the 
top, without breaking the curd. 

Everlasting, or Solid, SyUahuhs. 

Mix a quart of thick raw cream, one pound of refined 
sugar, a pint and half of fine raisin wine in a deep pan ; 
put to it the grated peel and the juice of three lemons* 
Beat, or whisk it one way half an hour ; then put it on a 
sieve with a bit of thin muslin laid smooth in the shallow 
end till next day. Put it in glasses. It will keep good,, 
in a cool place, ten days* 

Lation Honeycomb, 
Sweeten the juice of a lemon to your taste, and put it 
in the dish that you serve it in. Mix the white of an egg 
tliat is beaten with a pint of rich cream, and a little sugar ; 
whisk it, and as the froth rises, put it on the lemon-jiiice» 
Do it the day before it is to be used» 

Bice and Sago Milks 

Are made by .washing the seeds nicely, and/simmerinf^ 

with mUk over a slow fcte \;Vi\ wSElqaruVXi ^0^*, '^ 
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former sM requires lemon^ spice and sugar; the latter h 
l^ood without any thing to flavour it. 

ji pretty Supper Dish, 
Boll a tea-cupful of rice, having first washed it in roilft, 
till tender : strain off the milk, lay the rice in litlle heaps 
on a dish, strew over them sohie finely-powdered sugar 
and cinnamon, and ;put warm wine and a little butter iato 
the dish. 

Sctooury Bice, 

Wash and pick some ricej stew it very gently in a 
small quantity of veal, or rich mutton broth, with an 
Qfaion, a blade of mace, pepper, and salt. When swelled, 
; but not boiled to mash, dry it on the shallow end of a 
, «eve before the fire, and either serve it dry, or put it in 
thfi ^niddle of a dish, and pour the gravy roimd, having 
heated it. 

Carrole of Rice. ^ 

Take some well-picked rice, wash it well, and boil it 
five minutes in water, strain it, and put it into a stew-pan. 
With a bit of butter, a good slice of ham, and an onion. 
Stew it over a very gentle fire till tender ; have ready a 
mould lined with very thin slices of bacon : mix th^ 
yolks of two or three eggs with the rice, and then luie 
the bacon with it about half an inch thick ; put into it a 
ragout of chicken, rabbit, veal, or of any thing else. Fill 
up the nfiould, and cover it close with rice. Bake it in 
.. a quick oven an hour, turn it over, and send it to table 
in a good gravy, or curry-sauce. 

Casserol, or Bice Edging, see page 126* 

Salmagundt/ 
Js a beautiful small dish, if in nice shape, and if the ce^ 
lours of the ingredients are varied. For this purpose chop 
teparately the white part of cold chicken or veal, yolks of 
eggs boiled hard, the whites of eggs, parsley, halfadozeii 
anchovies, beet-root, red pickled cabbage, ham, and 
grated tongue, or any thing well-fiavoured, and of a goo«| 
colour. Some people tike a small proportloa oC ^^c^ksxv^, 
" ]ttit It may he bctttr amitted. A WAiceiy^s^t^ Xkmik^ 
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or any other ba.«e, must be put into a small dh>h ; thci 
make rows round it wide at bottom, and gro\^ing smaUer 
towards tiie top ; choosing such of the ingredients for 
each row as will most vary the colours. At the top a little 
sprig of curled parsley may be stuck in ; or, without any 
thing on the dish, the salmagundy may be laid in rows, 
or put into the half-whites of eggs, which may be made 
to stand upright by cutting offa little bit at the round end. 
In the latter case, each half egg has but one ingredient 
.Curled butter and parsley may be put as garnish be- ] 
tween. 

Macaroni as usually served. 

Boil it in milk, or a weak veal broth, pretty well fla- 
voured with salt. When tender, put it into a dish with- 
out the liquor, and among it put some bits of butter and 
grateil cheese, and over fiie top grate more, and a little 
more butter. Set the dish into a Dutch oven a quarter 
of an hour, but do not let the top become hard. 

Another way. — ^Wash it well, and simmer in half milk, :; 
and half broth of veal or mutton, till it is tender. To a ' 
spoonful of this liquor, put the yolk of an egg beaten in 
a spoonful of cream ; just make it hot to thicken, but not 
boil: put it over the macaroni, and then grate fine old 
cheese all over, and bits of butter. Brown with the sala- 
mander. 

Another. — Wash the macaroni, then dimmer it in a lit- 
tle brotli, witii a little pounded mace and salt. When 
quite tender, take it out of the liquor, lay it in a dish, 
grate a good deal of chieese over, then cover that with 
bread grated fine. Warm some butter without oilihg> 
and pour it from a boat through a little earthen colander 
all over the crumbs, then put the dish in a Dutch oven, 
to roast the cheese, and brown the bread of a fine co- 
lour. The bread should be in separated crumbs, and 
look light. 

Omkt. 

Make a batter of eggs and milk, and a very little flour; 
put to it dropped parfdey, green onions, or cbiv«8, (the 
lattev i^l^t)'.i^^.^ryi6m^ c^uw^^ «€ ^Vi^^^ a Uttlie 
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pepper, salt, and a scrape or two of nutmeg. Alsikesome 
butter boil in a small frying-paR, and pour the above bat- 
ter into it ; when one side is of a fine yellow brown, turn 
it and do the other. Double it when served. Some 
scraped lean ham, or grated tongue, put in at first, is a 
▼ery pleasant addition. Four eggs will make a pretty 
sized omlet ; but many ceoks will use eight or ten. A 
small proportion oif flour should be used. 

If the taste be approved, slHuU taragon gives a fine fla* 
vour. A good deal of parsley should be used. 

Ramakins and omlet, though usually served in the 
course, would be much better if they were sent up aflej 
that they might be eaten as hot as possible. 



Butter to serve as a Utile Disk 

Boll butter in different forms; either like a pine, 
make the marks with a tea-spoon, or roll it in crimping 
rollers, work it through a colander, or scoop with a ienh 
^poon, and mix with grated beef; tongue, or ancbovies« 
Make a wreath of curled parsley to gtf nidi. 

Ramakins. 

Scrape a quarter of a pound of Cheshire, and ditto oj 
Gloucester cheese, ditto of good fresh butter ; then beat 
aW in a mortar with the yolks of four eggs, and the inside 
of a small 'T*rench roll boiled m cream till soft ; mix llie 
paste then with the whites of the eggs previously beaten, 
and put into small paper pans made rather long than 
square, and bake in a Dutch oven till of a fine brown. 
They should be eaten quite hot. Some like the addition 
of a glass of white wine. 

The batter for ramakins is equally good over macaroni 
vhen boiled tender ; or on stewed brocoli, celery, or 
cauliflower, a little of the gravy they have been stewed 
in being put in the dish with them, but not enough to 
make the vegetable swim. 

Pitted Cheese, 

Cut and poimd four ounces of Cheshire cfwese, one 
ounce and a half of fijoe butter> a tea-spooaful cf white 
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at the fire, and laid on each. On the outside ^ariro€ 
the herbs lay e^ fned very nicely, and then trimmed 
round; or they may be served on ilie herbs, and the liv^r 
garnished with the bacon separabely. 

To preserve Suet a txehctnonth, 

A& soon as it comes in, choose the firmest parjf, and 
pick free from skin and veins. In a very nice sauc^-pan* 
set it at some distance from the fice, that it may melfr. 
without frying, or it will taste. 

When melted, pour it into a pan of coljl water. Wheni 
in a hard cake, wipe it very dry, fold it in fine paper^ 
and then in a linen bag, and keep in a dry but not hot- 
place. When used, scrape it fine, and it will make a- 
fine crust, either with or without butter. 

SWEETMEATS. 

To green Fruits for preserving or'fiekHng; " " 

Take pippins, apricots, pears, plums, peachey whlM'^ 
ffreen for the first, or radish -pods, French beans ibrlht ' 
fatter, and cucumtjers for' both processes ; and put then), 
with vine-leaves under and over, into a block-tih ^te* 
serring-pan, with spring-water to cover them, an«l mtii 
the tin cover to exclude all air. Set it on the side of W 
fire, and when they begin to simmer, take them off, pout' 
off the water, and if not green, put fresh' leaves ^W^h^ 
cold, and repeal the same. Take them out carefiillj^ 
with a slice: they are to be peeled, and then done ac- 
cording to the receipts for the severar modes. 

To clar^y Sugar for Stveetmeats, 

* Break as much as required in large lumps, and put a 
pound to half a pint of water, in a bowl,, and it will dis- 
solve better than when broken smalL Set.it over tke fire/ 
and the- wetl-whipt white of an egg; let it boil up, and, 
when ready to run over, pour a littlecold water in to give ■ 
it a -check; but when it rises a second time, takeltT«»ff the 
lire, and set it by in the pan for a quarter of an hour, 
duraig which the foulness, will sink to the bottom, and 
leave a black scum on the top, which take off geatly witb^ 
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I a skimmer,QN pour the syrup into a vessel very quickly 

' front the sediment. 

7b cand^ any sort cf Fruit. 
When finished in the syrup, put a layer into a new 
sieve, and dip it suddenly ieto hot water, to take off the 
syrup that hangs about it ; put it on a napkin before the 
fire to drain, and then do some more in the sieve. Have 
ready sifted double-refined sugar, which sift over the 
fruit on all sides till quite white. Set it on the shallow 
end of sieves in a lightly-warm oven, and turn it two or 
three times. It must not be cold till dry. Watch it care* 
M\y, and it will be beautiful. 

* To prepare BarberrUifor Tartlets, 

Pick barberries that have no stones, from the stalks, 
and to every pound weigh three quarters of a pound of 
lump-sugar ; put the' fruit into a stone jar, and either set 
»t on a hot hearth, or in a sauce-pan of water, and let 
them simmer very slowly till soft ; put them and the su- 
r g^f into a preserving-pan, and boil them gently fifteen 
fliinutes. Use no metal but silver. 

Barberries in bunches. 
^ Have ready bits of flat white wood, three inches long» 
and a quarter of an inch wide. Tie the stalks of the 
fruit on the stick from within an inch of one end to be* 
yond the other, so as to make them look handsome. 
Simmer them in some syrup two successive days, cover- 
iJig them each time with it when cold. When they look 
clear they are simmered enough. The third day, do 
them like other candy fruit, see receipt for it above. It 
is at the top of this page. 

A beautifiU preserve of Apricots. 
When ripe, i choose tlie finest apricots ; pare them as 

• thin as possible, and weigh them. Lay them in halves 
on dish^, with the hollow part upwards. Have ready 
^i^ equal weight of good loaf-sugar finely pounded, and 
strew it over them ; in the mean time break the stones, 
a>Kl blanch the kernels. When the fruit has Iain tuvelve 
hours, pot it, with the sugar and juice, and also the ker* 
'Mis, int^ apreserving-pan. Let it simmer very gently till 
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dear ; tlion take out the pieces of apricoti|^gly »"*! mt, -rj 
become bo ; put them into small pots, and pour the sjwf wip-j: 
and kernels over them. The scum must be taken on* Van 
it rises. Cover with brandy-paper. 

To preserve yipricoU in Jdly, 
Pare the fruit vtry thin, and stone it; weigh an e(p 
quantity of sugar in fine powder, and strew over it W 
day boil ¥ery gently till they are clear, move thetnP 
a bowl, and pour the liquor over. The folio\^'mg^ 
pour the liquor to a quart of codlin-liquor, madebybti^ 
ing and straining, and a pound of fine sugar ; let itl^ 
quickly till it will jelly; put the fruit into it^ and ^ 
one boil, skim well, and put into small pots. 

To preserve green Apricots, 
Lay vine or apricot leaves at the bottom of your ptf» 
then fruit, and so alternately till full, the upper laytf 
being thick with leaves ; then fill with spring water, u& 
cover down, that no steam may come out. Set the pas 
lit a distance from the fire, that in four or five houn tbtif 
may be only soft, but not cracked. Make a tliin lyrop 
of some of the water, and drain the fruit. When both 
are cold, put the fruit into the pan, and the syrup to it; 
put the pan at a proper distance from tlie fire till the apri- 
cots green, bat on no account boil or crack; remove 
them very carefully into a pan with the syrup for two s€ 
three days; then pour off as much of it as will be neces- 
sary, and boil with more sugar to make a rich syrup, and 
put a little sliced ginger into it. Wl en cold, and the ihih 
synip has all been drained from the fruit, pour the thick 
over it. The former will serve to sweeten pies. 

Apricots or Peaches in Brandtj, 
Wipe, weigh, and pick the fruit, and have ready a 
quarter of the weight of fine sugar in fine powder. Put 
the fruit into an ice-pot that shuts very close ; throw the 
sugar over it, and tlien cover the fruit with brandy. Be- 
tween the top and cover of the pot, put a piece of double 
cap-paper. Set the pot into a sauce-pan of water till the 
brandy be as hot as. you can possibly bear to put your 
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)t in, biljfflt must not boil. Put the fruit into ajar, 
9'j)our the brandy on it. When cold, put a bladder 
and tie it down tight. 

To dry Apricots in half, 
^ *are thin and halvt; four pounds of apricots, wcjighing 
after; put them in a dish ; strew among them three 
Inds of sugar in the finest powder. When it melts, set 
fhilt oyef a stove to do very gently ; as each piece 
"^cs tender, take it out, and put it into a china- 
When all are done, and the boiling heat a little 
e^j pour the syrup over them. In a day or two re* 
^^ the syrup, leaving only a little in each half. In a 
,day or two more turn them, and so continue daily till 
^ ^uite dry, In the sun or a warm place. Keep in boxet 
►^ JKit|iiayers of paper. . 

*-'5<"*^ Apricot Cheese, 

^ ■ f>uW^gh an equal quantity of pared fruit and sugar, wet 
S 4litf latt^ a very little, and let it boil quickly, or the co- 
. IM^ ^11 be spoiled ; blanch tlie kernels, and add to it. 

VMfienty Or thirty minutes will boil it. Put k in small 

^M or cups half filled. 

*.^' "' ^ Orange Marmalade. 

*^^%as)^ the oranges,, cut out the pulp>, then boil the rinds 
^ity tender, and beat fine in a marble mortar. Boil 
'fhree pounds of loaf-sugar in a pint of water, skim it, and 
'idd a pound of the rind ; boil fast till the syrup is verf 
Hittck, but stir it carefully ; then put a pint of the p4)lp 
^lid juice, the seeds havuig been removed, and a pifit of 
^ple-liqoor; boil all gently until well jellied, which it 
will be in about half an hour. Put it into small pots. 

Lcnum marmalade do in the same way; they are verj 
^good and elegant sweetmeats. 

* Transparent Marmalade. 

Cut the palest Seville oranges in quarters> take the 
pulp out, and put it in a basin, pick out the seeds and 
skins. Let the outsides soak in water with a little salt 
all night, then boil them in a good quantity of springs 
vater till tender; drain and cut them lu ^^t) Vkivei ^\vc^f^ 
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and put Ihein to ihe pulp; and to every potmd,apoB» 
and a half of doublp-refinird sugar beaten tine; boil to 
tiiRrther twenty minutes, but be careful nottobwAw 
9iu es. If not quite c'ear, simmer five or six min* 
longer. It must be stirred all the time very gently. ^^, 
culd, put it into glasses. ^ 

To butter Oranges hot. j^\ 

Grate ofT a little of the outside rind of four SeA 
oranges, and cut a round Jiole at the blunt end oppfldj^ 
the stalk, large enough to take out the pulp and seediv, 
juice ; then pick the seeds and skin from the pulp; 1^ 
the oranges with a little salt, and lay them in water fort 
short time. You are to save the bits cut out. SettU 
fruit on to boil in fresh water till they are tender, shifdUl 
the water to take out the bitterness. In the mean tieiei 
make a thin syrup with fine sugar, and put the OTMfBt 
into it, and boil tiiciu up ; turning them round, that eatif 
part may partake of the syrup, as there need not ¥fe 
eiiougii to cover them, and let them remain in it hottill^ 
C^ey arc to be ser^xd. About half an hour before yoll 
want them put some sugar to the pulp, and set over the 
fire ; mix it well, aud let it boil; then add a spoonful Df 
white wine for every orange, give it a boil, and then put 
ii a bit of fresh butter, and stir over the fire to thicken ; 
fill the oranges with it, and serve them with some of the 
syrup in the dish. Put the bits on the top. 

To Jill preserved Oranges ; a corner Dish, 

Fpr five take a pound of Naples biscuits, some blanched 
almonds, the yolks of four eggs beaten, sugar to your 
taste, four ounces of butler warmed, grate the biscuits, 
aud mix witii the above and some orange- flower-water. 
Fill preserved oranges, and bake in a very slow oven. 
If you like them frosted, sift sugar over tlicm as soon as 
filled; otherwise wipe them. Custard to fill will do as 
well ; if so, you need not bake the oranges> but put it 
in when become cold. 

IVhole Oranges carved. 

Cut on the rinds any shapes you please with a pen- 
knife ; cut a bit oil near and round the stalk, and with mi 
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^-scoop take all the pulp carefully out; put them- 
Salt and water two days, changing it daily ; boil them 
b^ur or more in fresh salt. and water; drain them 
•^ dry ; let them stand a night more in plain water, 
then another night in a thin syrup, in which boil 
!Sv the next day a few minutes. Do tliis four days 
^<ie»sively. Let them stand six or seven weeks, ob- 
'Viog often whether they keep well; otherwise boil the 
^p again. Then make a rich syrup. 

Buttered Orange-juice, a cold dish, 
Ifix the juice of seven Seville oranges wRh four spoon- 
1^ of rose-water, and add the whole to the y6lks of 
SlU^ and whites of four eggs, well beaten ; then strain 
1^. liquor to half a pound of sugar pounded, stir it over 
lentle fire, and when it begins to thicken, put about 
p size of a small walnut of butter, keep it over the fire 
lew minutes longer ; then pour it into a Hat dish, and 
(^ it to €at cold. 

If you have no silver sauce-pan, do it in a china-basin' 
a ssuice^pan of boiling-water, the top of which will just 
odvethe basin. 

Orange Chips. 
Cut oranges in halves, squeeze the juice through a 
JVC ; soak the peel in water ; next day boil in the same 
I tender, drain them, and slice the peels, put them to 
Bjilice, weigh as much sugar, and put all together into 
broad earthen dish, and put over the fire at a moderate 
stance; often Stirring till the chips candy ; then set 
.em in a cool room to dry. They will not be so un3er 
weeks. 



Orange Biscvits, or little Cakes. 
Boil whole Seville oranges in two or three waters, till 
lost of the bitterness is gone ; cut them, and take out 
le pulp and juice; then beat the outside very fine in a 
Lortar, and put to it an equal weight of double-refined 
J gar beaten and sifted. When extremely well mixed tf^ 
paste, spread it thin on china dishes, and set them in 
lesun, or before the fire; when half dry, cut itiato 
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what form ycNi please, tinm the cither rndfe up* arit ^ I t 
ihaf. Keep them in a box, with lay en of p6per. ■■^: '• m^- 

They are for deserts ; and are also useful as a stonadiv 
to carry in the pocket on journeys, or for genllemcnvA 
shooting, and tor gouty stomachs. iiStH 

OfWfige^Jiower Cakes, 

Put four ounces of the leaves of the flowen ialol 
water for an hour ; drain, and put between napkin^i 
roll with a rolling-pin tilt they are bruised; then i 
ready boiled a pound of sugar to add to it in a tfaici^' 
nip, give thorn a simmer, until the syrup adheres tow 
sides of the pan, drop in little cakes on a plate, anddij 
as before directed. ..." T 

To preserve Oranges or Lemons in JeUy. ; \ai 

Cut a hoh^ in the stalk part, the size of a shilling, mI 
with a blunt small knife scrape out the pulp quite ddi 
withr^ut cutting the rind. Tie each separately in mndpl^ 
and lay tiiem in spring-water t^o days, changuig tirii» 
a day ; in the last boil them tender on a slow fire. Ob« 
serve that there is enough at first to allow for wasting 
as they must be covered to the last. To every pomi 
of fruit, weigh two pounds of double-refined sugar, aad 
one pint of water; boil the two latter together widi the 
juice of the orange to a syrup, and clarify it, skim well, 
and let it stand to be cold ; then boil the fruit io tbit 
syrup half an hour ; if not clear, do this daily till tfa^ 
are done. 

Pare and core some green pippins, and boil in water 
till it tastes strong of them; don't break them, eqkf 
gently press them with the back of a spoon ; strain titf 
water through a jelly bag till quite clear ; then to evecjT 
pint put a pound of double-reiined sugar, the peel and 
juice of a lemon, and boil to a strong syrup. Drain of 
die syrup from the fruit, and turning' each orange with 
the hole upwards in the jar, pour the apple-jelly over it. 
The bits cut out must go through the same proctM tfitb 
the fnHt« Cover with braady-paper. 



«> 7b keep Branges or Lemons for Puddings, 4^. 
When you squeeze the fruit, throw the outside iii water^ 
Ihout the pulp ; let them remain in the same a fort- 
jbty adding no more ; boil them therein till tender> 
ata it from them, and when they are tolerably dry« 
^ow them into any jar of candy you may have remain- 
l from old sweetmeats ; or if you have none, boil a 
iM <|lianthy of syrup of common loaf-sugar and water, 
Ipiitover them; in a week or ten days boil them 
rffy'ixL it till they look clear, and that they may be co- 
ed with it in the jar. You may cut each half of the 
It 'ill tw«> and they will occupy small space. 
S i) ! . 1. To preserve Strawberries whole. 
Take equal weights of the fruit and double-refined 
;su:; lay the former in a large dish, and sprinkle half 
I sugar, in fine powder over ; give a gentle shake to the 
h, t^t the sugar may touch the under side of the fruit 
deft day make a thin syrup with the remainder of the 
pg^' and, instead of water, allow one pint of red- 
tKbt Juice to every pound of strawberries; in this 
Oner them until sufficiently jellied. Choose the larg- 
atarkts, or others, when not dead ripe. In either of 
uafaove ways, they eat well served in thin cream, m 
ssesi 

V »; r To preserve Strawberries in Wine, 
Put a quantity of the finest large strawberries int^ a 
dscberry bottle, and strew in three large spoons of fine 
|ir ; fill up with Madeira wine, or fine sherry. 

To dry Clierries with sugar. 
Btene six pounds of Kentish ; put them into a preserv- 
^an, with two pounds of loaf-sugar pounded and 
swed among them; simmer till they begin to shrivel; 
a^strain them from the juice; lay them on a hot hearth* 
u an oven, when either is cool enough to dry without 
king them. 

l%e same syrup will do another six pounds of fruit , 
' . - - To dry Cherries without sugar. . 

Stout, and set them over the fire in the preserving- 
d; let them simmer in th«ir own liquor^ aad daakft 
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them in the pan. Put them by in china common dishes; 
next day give them another scald, and put them, when 
cold, on sieves to dry, in an oven of attemperated heat 
as above. Twice heating, an hour each time, will do 
them. 
Put them in a box, with a paper between eacii layer. 

To dry Cherries the best way. 
To every five pounds of cherries stoned, weigh oncoC 
sugar double-refined- Put the fruit into the preserving- 
pan with very little water, make both scalding hot: 
take the fruit immediately out and dry them ; put tbcm 
into the pan again, strewing the sugar between each 
layer of cherries ; let it stand to melt; then set the pan 
on the fire, and make it scalding hot as before; take it 
off, and repeat this thrice with the sugar. Drain them 
from the syrup; and lay them singly to dry on dishes, 
in the sun or on a stove. When dry, put them into a 
sieve, dip it into a pan of cold water, and draw it in- 
stantly out again, and pour themona^fine soft cloth; 
dry them, and spt them once more in the hot sun, or on 
a stove. Keep them in a box, with layers of white paper, 
in a dry place. This way is the best to give plumpness to 
the fruit, as well as colour and flavour. 

Cherries in Brandy, 
Wei^tjie finest morellas, having cut off half the stalk; 
prick them with a new needle, and drop them into a jar 
or wide-mouthed bottle. Pound th^ee quarters the weight 
of sugar or white candy ; strew ov«r ; fill up with brandy, 
and tie a bladder over. 

C^rryJam. 
To twelve ptunds of Kentish or duke cherries, when 
ripe, weigh one pound of sugar ; break tl^estones of part, 
an4 blanch them ; then pnt them to tl)e fruit and sugar, 
and boil all gently till the jam comes cl^ar from the pap; 
Pour it into china plates to come up dry to table. Keep 
in boxes with white paper between. i 

Currant Jam, black, red, or white. 
Let the fruit be very ripe, pick it clean from the stalia 
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bruise, it, and to every pound put tlirce quarters of a 
. {H>uj)d of loaf sugar ; stir it well, and boil half an hour. 

"^ Currant Jelly j red or black. 

Strip the fruit, and in a stone jar strew them in a 

^ muce-pan of water, or by boiling it on the hot hearth ; 

ftraiii of!' tfie liquor, and to every pint weigh a pound of 

, loaf-sugar; put the latter in large lumps into it,ina stone 

3~ or china- vessel, till nearly dissolved ; then put it in apre» 

"^.^lerving-pan ; slnuner and skim as necessary. When it 

^ « <»ill jelly on a plate, put it in snoall jars or glasses. 

., - . Apple Marmalade. 

""^ Scald apples till they will pulp from the core; then 

*"take an equal weight of sugar in large lumps, just dip 
. - 'them in water, and boiling it tHl it can be well skimmed, 

.', and IS a thick syrup, put to it the pulp, and simmer it 
. * on a quick fire a quarter of an hour. Grate a little lemon- 
I : pitel before boiled, but if too much it will be bitter. 

f'j^^le Jelly for preserving Apricots, or for any sort qf 
J- Sweetmeats, 

I ; ' Let appres be pared, quartered, and cored ; put them 
f* * into a stew-pan w^ith as much water as will cover them ; 

boil as fast as p<^sible ; when the fruit is all in a mash^^ 

add a quart of water ; boil half an houcmore, sindrun 

through a jeilyi-bag. 

If in summer, codllns are best ; in September, golden 

rennets or winter-pippins. 

Red Apples in Jelly, 
Pare and core some well-shaped apples ; pippins or - 
golden rennets if you have them, but otliers will do ; 
throw them into water as you do tliem ; put them in a. 
preserving-pan, and with as little water as will only half 
cover them ; let them coddle, and when the lower side 
is done, turn them. Observe that tliey do not lie too 
dose when 6rst put in. Mix some pounded cochineal 
with the water, and boil with the fruit. When sufficiently 
done, take them out on the dish they are to be served 
in, the stalk downwards. Take the water, and make a 
rich jelly of it with loaf-sugar, boiling the thin clad ^xvd 

L 
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juice of a lemon. When come to a jelly, let it grow 
cold, and put it on and among the apples; cut the peel 
of the lemon in narrow strips, and put across the eye of 
the apple. 

Observe that the colour be fine from the first, or the 
fruit will not afterwards gain it; and use as little of the 
cochineal as « ill serve, lest the syrup taste bitter. 

Dried Jppies* 

Pot them in a cool oven six or seven times, and flattn 
them by degrees, and gently, when soft enougli to bear 
it. If the oven be too hot they wiU .waste ; and at first it 
should be very cool. 

The biffin, the minshul crab, or any tart apples, are 
the sorts for drying. 

To preserve J£trganel Pears most beautifully. 

Pare them very thin, and simmer in a thin^ syrujt ; let 
them lie a day or two. Make the syrup richer, and sim- i 
mer again ; and repeat this till they are clear ; then drain, 
and dry them in the sun or a cool oven a very little time. 
They may be kept in syrup, and dried as wanted, which 
makes them more moist and rich. 

Gooseberry Jam for Tarts, 

Put twelve pounds of the red hairy gooseberries, when 
ripe and gathered in dry weather, into a preserving- pan, 
with a pint of currant-juice, drawn as for jelly; let theni i 
boil pretty quick, and beat them with the spoon ; when 
they begin to break, put to them six pounds of pure 
white Lisbon sugar, and simmer slowly to a jam. It re- ! 
quires long boiling, or will not keep ; bnt is an excel- 
lent and: 'reasonable thing for tarts or puffs. Look at 4t i 
in two or tlil^ee days, and if the syrup and fruit separate, 
the whole must be boiled longer. Be careful it doesn^t 
burn to the bottom. 

Another, — Gather your gooseberries (the dear white 
or green sort) when ripe ; top and tail, and weigh them ; 
a pound lo three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, and 
half a pint of wat^r ; boil and skim the sugar and water; 
then put the fruit, and boil gently till clear; then break 
and put into small pots. 
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H^hite Gooseberry Jarn. 

Gather the (inest white gooseberries, or green if you 

choose, wlien just ripe; t4»p and tall thein. To each 

p6und put three quarters of a pound of fine sugar, and 

half a pint of water. Boil and darify the sugar in the 

;water as directed in page 208 ; then add the fruit ; sim- 
mer gently till clear, then break it, and in a few minutes 
put the jam into small pots. 

Gooseberry Hops. .,.. 

Of the largest green walnut kind, take and cut the bud 
end in four quarters, leaving the stalk end whole; pick 
out the seeds, and with a strong needle and thread fasten 

.fire^r six together, by running the thread through the 
bottoms, till they are of -the size of a hop. Lay vine- 
leaves at the bottom of a tin preserving-pan, cover them 
with the hops, then a layer of leaves, and so on ; lay a 
good many on the top, then fill Uie pan with water. Stop 
it so close down that no steam can get out, set it by a 
slow fire till scalding hot, then take it off till cold, aiid 
so do till on opening while cold, the gooseberries are of 
a good green. Then drain tliem on sieves, and make a 
thin syrup of a pound of sugar, to a pint of w ater, boil, 
and skim it well ; whea half coldj*. put in the fruit ; next 
day give it one boil ; do this thrice. If the hop» are to 
be dried, which way they eat best, and look well, they 
may be^et to dry in a week : but if to be kept wet, make 
a syrup in the above proportion^, adding a slice of ginger 
in boiling; when skhnmed and clear, give the goose- 
berries one boil, and when cold, ^ur it over them. If 

"the first syrup be found too sour, a little sugar may be 
added and boiled in it, before the hops that are for dry- 
ing have their last boil. 
Tlie extra-syrup will serve for pies, or go towards 

. other sweetmeats. 

Raspberry Jam, 
Weigh equal quantities of fruit and sugar ; put the 
former into a preserving-pan, boil and bres^ it, stir con-* 
8tantly> and let it boil very quickly. Whea most of tiw 
juice is wasted^ udd the sugar, and simmer half an Kout ^ 
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Tills way the jam is greatly superior in colour and fla- 
vour to tiiat which is made by putting the sugar in at first. 

Another ivay, — Put the fruit in a jar in a kettle of wa- 
ter, or on a hot hearth, till the juice will run from it, 
then take away a quarter of a pint from every pound of 
fruit ; boil and bruise it half an hour, then put In the 
weight of the fruit m sugar, and, adding the same quan- 
tity of currant-juiee, boil it to a strong jelly. 

The raspberry-juice will serve to put into brandy, or 
may be boiled with Its weight in sugar for making the 
jelly for raspberry-ice or cream. 

To preserve Greengages, 

Choose the largest, when they begin to soften ; split 
them without paring, and strew a part of the sugar which 
you have previously weighed an equal quantity of. 
Blanch the kernels with a small sharp knife. Next day, 
pour the syrup from the fruit, and boil it with the other 
sugar, six or eight minutes, very gently ; skim^ and add 
the plums and kernels. Simmer till clear, taking off 
any scum that rises ; put the fruit singly into small pots, 
and pour the syrup and ' kernels to it. If you woulcl 
candy it, do not add the syrup, but observe the direc- 
tions that will be given for candying fruit ; some may be 
done each way. 

Damson Cheese. 

Bake or boil the fruit in a stone jar in a sauce-pan of 
water, or on a hot hearth. Pour off some of the juice, 
and to every two pounds of fruit weigh half a pound of 
sugar. Set the fruit over a fire in the pan, let it boil 
quickly till it begin to look dry ; take out the stones, and 
add the sugar, stir it well in, and simmer two hours 
slowly, then boil it quickly half an hour, till the sides 6f 
the pan candy; pour the jam then into potting-pans or 
dishes, about an inch thick, so that it may cut firm. " 
the skins be disliked, then the juice is not to be taken . 
out ; but after the first process, the fruit is to be pulped 
through a very coairse sieve with the juice, and managed 
•as above. The stones are to be cracked, or someof thein^ 
and the kernels boiled in the jam. AU the juice may be 
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kh ip, aod boiled to evaporate, but don't add. the sugar 
until it. h^ done so. The above looks well in shapes* 

Musck-pium Cheese. 

i Weigh SIX pQund^. of the fruit, bake it iu a stone jar, 
remove tb^ et^iKS, and ta)te out thp kernels to put in. 
Pour half th^ Juice qd two pounds and a half of good. 
Ufbon ; when meltit^d aqd simmered a few minutes, skinx 
it| aodadd the fruit. K^p it doing very gently till the 
juipe, is muQ]x evaporated, taking care to stir it constantly, . 
lest it burn, Pour it into snvd] moulds, pattypans, oi; 

^ saucers. The remaining juice may lerve tp . qolour 

I crtjan^ pr, b^ added ta a, pii^ • - 

[ BisQuits cf. Fruit 

V To the pulp of apy stalded fruit put an equal weight 
qf sugjai; «|ift«d, beat, it two houi?, then, put it into littlf 

j^ white paper forn^s, dry. ii\ a. cool oven, turn the n^xi day, 
^ in, t^o PC thr^c days box. tb? m.. 

Quince Marmalade. 
P^e^ and qu;arter quiqces, weigh, an equal quantity of 
*Uf^K ; tp four pounds of the latter put a quart of water, 

f boil and skim, and have ready against, four pounds o( 

I quinces, ^re, tolerably tentler by the following mode : ' lay 
tl)ero into Sk stpoe jar, wjtix a. tea-cup o{ water at the bo^f 
torn, and pack them with a little M^ strewed between ; 
Qoverthe jar close, sind set it on a stonje or cool oven, 
^d let the^n soften till the colour become red, then pour 
the fruit-syrup and a quart of quince-juice.. into a pre- 
s.erving-pan, and boU all together till the marmalade be 
pompleted, breaking the lumps of fruit with the presery- 
ingladle. 

This fruit is so hard, that if it be not done as above, it 
requires a great deal of time. 

Stewing quinces in a jar, and then squeezing them 
through a cheese-cloth, is the best method of obtaining 
• the juice to add as above, and dip the cloth in boiling 
water first and wring it. 

To preserve wliole or half Quinces, 
Into two quarts of boiling water put a quantity of the 
fairest golden pippins, in slices not very thin, and i^ot 
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pared, but wiped clean. Boil them very quick, close 
covered, till the water becomes a thick jelly; thenscaW* 
the quinces. To evtry pint of prppin-jeJIy put a pound 
of the finest sugar ; boil it, and skim it clear. Put tM 
quinces that are to be done whole into the syrup at oncCi 
and let it boil very fust ; and those that are to be injialvo 
by thenisclves ; skim it, and when the fruit arc clear, pot 
some of the syrup into a glass to tr)' whether it jellies b6 
tore taking off the f:re. The quantity of quinces is tot* 
a pound to a pound of sugar, and a pound of jelly already 
boiled with the sugar. 
Excdltnt Swctt meats for Tarts, tvhcn Fruit ispUnt^ ' 

Divide t A o poumls of apricots when just rii>e, and take 
out and break the stones ; put the kernels without their 
skms to the fruit ; add to it three pounds of greengage 
plums, and two pounds and ^ half of lump sugar; srm* 
mer until the fruit be a clear jam. The sugar should lue' 
broken in large pieces, and just dipped in w>ter, and 
added to the fruit over a slow fire. Observe that it docs 
not bo.l, and skim it well. If the sugar be clarified it 
will make the jam better. 

Put it into small pots, in which all sweetmeats keep b«t. 
Magnum Bonnm Plum: exa Itent as a Stveetmeat or in 
Talis, ih^l^ very bad to eat raw. 

Prick them with a needle to prevent bursting, simmer 
them very gently in a thin syrup, put them in a china 
bowl, and when cold pour it over. Let them lie three 
days ; then make a syrup of three pounds of sugar to fi^e 
of fruit, with no more water than hangs to large tumps of 
th« sugar dipped quickly, and , instantly brought out. 
Boil the plums in this fresh syrup, after draining the first 
from them. Do them very gently till they are clear, 
and the syrup adheres to them. Put them one by one 
into small pots, and pour the liquor over. 1 hose you 
may like to dry, keep a little of the syrup for, longer in 
the pan, and boil it quickly ; then give the fruit one 
warm more, drain, and pqt tliem to dry on plates in a 
cool oven. These plums are apt to ferment, if not 
boiled m two syrups*, tb^ (oim« vi ill sweeten pies, b«t 
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will have too much acid to keep. You may reserve part 
of it, and add a little sugar, to do those that are to dry, 
fqar they will not require to be so sweet as if kept wet, 
and will eat very nicely if only boiled as much as those. 
Doa't break them. One parcel may be done after au- 
Other, and save much sugar. 

Lemon Drops, 

^..Grate three large lemons, with a large piece of doublc- 
siifiiied. sugar ; then scrape the sugar into a plate, add 
llpif a tea-spoonful of flour, mix well, and beat it into a 
light paste with the white of an egg. Drop it upou white 
paper» and put' them into a moderate oven on a tin , 
pjfle. 

Barbtrry Drops, 
, .The black top^ must be cut oil: then roast tke fruit 
bjefore the fire, till soft enough to pulp with a silver spoon . 
tlirough a sieve into a china-basin ; then set the basin iu a 
Moceopaii of water, the top of which Will just fit it> cr ou 
1^ hot hearth, and sth* it till it grows thick. When cold, 
put to every pint a pound and a half of sugar, the finest , 
double -refined, pounded and sifted through a lawn-sie^ve, 
which must be covered with a fine linen, to prevent its 
wasting while sifting. Boat the sugar and juice togetheir 
three hours and a h^ilf if a large quantity, but two and a 
half for less ; then drop it on sheets of white thick paper, 
the size of the drops sold in the shops. 

, Some fruit is not so sour, and then less sugar is neces* 
sary. To know if there be enough, mix till w ell incor- 
porated, and then drop ; if it run, there is not enougU 
sugar, auJ if there is too much it will be rough. A dry 
room will suffice to drythem. No metal must touch the 
juice but the point of a knife, just to take the drop off the 
end of the wooden spoon, and then as little as possible. 
Ginger Drops : a good Stomachic. 
Beat two ounces of fresh candied orange in a mortar, 
with a little sugar, to a paste ; then mix one ounce of 
powder of white ginger with one pound of loaf-sugar. 
Wet the sugar with a little water, and boil altogether to a 
cjmdy, and drop it on paper the size of mu. vVto^s. 
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Peppermint Drops. 

Pound and sift four oances of double-refined sugar, 
beat it with the u bites of two eggs till perfectly smooth; 
then add sixty drops of oil of peppermint, beut itweU,aBd 
drop on white paper, and dry at a distance from the fire. 

Ratafia Drops. 

Blanch and beat in a mortar four. ounces of bitter, and 
two ounces of sweet almonds, with a little of a pound fif 
sugar sifted, and add the reuiainder of the sugar, and tbe 
wtiites of two eggs, making a paste ; of which put litde 
b^ls, the size of a nutmeg, on wafer-paper, and bake 
gentl J on tin-plates. 

Raspberry Cakes. 

Pick out any bad raspberries that are among tbe firuit, 
iif^gh and boil what quantity you please, and when nrash- 
ctf,' and tbe liquor is wasted, pot to it stigar the weigiit of 
Hhe fruit'you first pat into the* pan, nrix it well qfibe fire 
iftftil'perfectly'dissolved, then put it on china-plates, and- 
diry'if in th'^ sun.' As soon as the top part dries, cut witb* 
tfcrcovfr'ofa-ciirfistcr into small* cak^, turn them oo 
fttihpltltbs, zatd, when dry, {tut them in boxeii with layers 
df paper! 

TO ntBSI^Vr FKVITS rOR WINTEK USE. 

observations on Stvettmeats, 
• Sw^pthieats should be kept carefully from the air, and 
in a very dry place. tJnlcss they have a vi^ry small pro- 
p'ortion of sugar, a warm one does not hurt ; but when 
not properly boiled, that is, long enough, but not quick, 
Heat makes them ferment ; and damp causes them to 
grow mouldy. They should be looked at two or three 
times in the first two months, that they may be gently 
boiled again, if not likely to keep. 

It is necessary to observe, that the boiling of sugar 
more or less, constitutes the chief art of the confottiontr; 
and those who are not practised in this knowledge, and 
only preserve in a plain way for family use, are not awaie 
that, in two or three minutes, a syrup over the fire will 
j^ass ffom one gradation to another, called by the confec- 
tioner^ degrees of boiling, of which there are six,, and 
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Iftose subdivided. But I am not versed in the minutis, 
yui only make the observation to guard against under- 
jailing, which prevents sweetmeats from keeping ; and 
quick boiling and long, which brings them to candy. 

Attention, without much practice, will enable a person 
(o do any of the following sorts of sweetmeats, &c. and 
Ihey are ias much as is wanted in a private family ; thq 
higher articles of preserved fruits may be bought at less 
^xpence than made. 

Jellies of fruit made with equal quantity of sugar, that 
fe, a pound to a pint, require no very long boilLig. 

A pan should be kept for the purpose of preserving ; 
of double block tin, with a bow-handle opposite the 
itraight one, for safety, will do very well : and if put by 
nicely cleaned, in a dry place, when done with, will last 
lor several years. ' Those of copper or brass are impro- 
per, as the tinning wears out by the scraping of the sweet- 
meat ladle. There is a new sort of iron, with a strong 
finning, which promises to wear long. Sieves and spoons 
should be kept likewise for sweet things. 

Sweetmeats keep best in drawers that are not con- 
nected with a wall. If there be the leasKiamp, cover 
them only with paper dipped in brandy, laid quite close; 
putting a little fresh over in spring, to prevent insect mouldk 

V/hen any sweetmeats are directed tb be dried in the 
sun or in a stove, it will be best in private familes, where 
there is not a regular stove for the purpose, to put them 
iQ the sun on Hag-stones, which reflect the heat, and place 
g garden glass over them to keep insects off*; or if put in 
^n oven, to take care not to*- let it be too warm, and * 
vatch that they do properly and slowly. 

Tchkeep Currant9' 

The bottles being perfectly clean and dry, let the cur- 
fants be cut from thje large stalks wI'k the smallest bit of 
stalk to each, that the fruit not being wounded no mois- 
ture may be among them. IjLis .necessary to gather them 
when the weather is quite drf ; and if the servant can be 
4epepded upon, it is best to cut them uud^i Vtvs^Ut^^^sc^ 
let tbein drop genii jr into tha bottles. 
# l5 
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Stop up the bottles with cork and rosin, and put tbem 
into the trench in the garden with the neck downwards; 
slicks should be placed opposite to where e^ch sort of 
fruit begins. 

Cherries and Damsons keep in thesamtf way. 

Currants may be scalded, as dire ted for gooseberries, 
the hrst method. 

To keep CodHnS'Jbt-siveral months. 
Gather codfins at Midsummer of a middling size, put 
th<*m into an earthen pan, pour boiling water over them, 
an<l cover the pan with cabbage-leaves. Keep thera by 
the fire till they would peel, but don't peel them ; then 
pour the water off till both are quite cold. Place the 
codlins then in a stone jar with a smallish mouth, and 
pour on thfm the water that scalded them. Cover the 
pot with bladder wetted, and tied very close, and then 
C|jer it coarse paper tied again. 

It is best to keep them in small jars, such as will be 
used at once when opened. 

To keep Gooseberries. 

Before they become too large, let them be gathered, 
and take care not to cut them in taking off the stalks and 
buds. Fill wide-mouthed bottles ; put the corks loosely 
in, and set the bottles up to the neck in water in a boiler, 
^hen the fruit looks scalded, take them out ; and when 
perfectly cold, cork close, and rosin the top. Dig^ 
trei^ch in a part of tlie garden least used, sufficiently deep 
for all the bottles to stand, and let the earth be thrown 
0¥er, to cover them a foot and a half. When a frost 
comes on, a little fresh litter from the stable will prevent 
the ground from hardening so that the fruit cannot be 
dug up. Or, scald as above ; when cold, fill the bottles 
with cold water, cerk them, and keep them in a damp 
or dry place ; they will not be spoiled. 

Another way, — In the size and preparation as above; 
when done, have boiling water ready, either in a boiler 
or large kettle ; and into it. put as much roach-alura as 
will, when dissolved, Votdeu vViftHt^Vw, N5\skOsi^^>a,^Ul 
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*tete by a little roughness ; if tliere be too much it will 
spoil the fniit. Put as many gooseberries into a large 
sieve as ^jll lie at the bottom without covering one an- 
other. Hold the sieve in the water till the fruit begins to 
look scalded op the outside ; then turn them gently out 
of the sieve on a cloth on the dresser, cover them with 
another cloth, and put some moi*e to be scalded, and so 
on till all be finished. Observe not to put one quantity 
on another, or they willbeebme too soft. The next day 
pick out any bad or broken one«, bottle the rest, and fill 
up the bottles with the alum-water in which they were 
scalded; which must be kept in the bottles ; for U left in 
the kettle, or in a glazed pan, it will spoil. Stop them 
close. 

The water must boil all the time the process is carry iog 
on. Gooseberries done this way make as fine tarts as 
fresh off the trees. 

Another way, — In dry weather pick the gooseberries 
that are full grown, but not ripe ; top and tail them, and 
put into open-m »uthed bottles; gently cork them with 
new velvet corks ; put them in the oven when the bread 
is drawn, and let them stand till shrunk a quarter part ; 
take them out of the oven, an»l immediately beat the 
corks in tight, cut od the tops, and rosin down close ; 
set them in a dry place ; and if well secured from air they 
will keep the year round. 

If gathered in the damp, or the gooseberries' skins arc 
the least cut in taking oli' the stalks and buds, they will 
mould. The hairy sort only must be used for keeping, 
and do them before the seeds become large. 

Currants and damsons may be done the same. 

To keep Damsons for winter Pies. 

Put them in small stone jars, or wide-mouthed bottles ; 
set..them up to their necks in a boiler of cold, water, and 
lighting a fire under, scald them. Next day, when per- 
fectly cold, fill up with spring water ; cover them. 

Another ti ay. — Boil one third as much su^dc 'd% i^\i\l 
9vith it, over a slow ^e, till the juice a1^ex(^\.o^^^>^'^.% 
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and foriM a jam. Keep it iu small jars in a dry place. 
If too sweety mix with it some of the fruit that is dootf 
^ ithout iugstr. 

Another way, — Choose steen-pots if you ean get them, 
which are of equal size top and bottom (they should bold 
eight or nine pounds) ; put the fruit in about a quarter 
up, (hen strew in a quarter of the sugar; then another 
quantity of fruit, and so till all of both are in. The pro- 
portion of sugar is to be three pounds to nine pounds of 
fi-uit. Set the jars in the oyen^ and bake the fruit quite 
through. When cold, put a piece of clean-scraped stick 
into the middle of the jar, and let the upper part stand 
art)Ove the top ; then pour melted mutton-suet over the 
top, full half an inch thicks having previously covered 
the fruit with white paper. Keep the jars in a cool dry 
place, ahd use the suet as a cover ; wiiich you will draw 
up by the stick, minding to leave a little forked branch 
to it to prevent its slipping out. 

To preserve Fruit for To.rti^ or Family-deserts, 

Cherries, plums of all sorts, and American apples, ga- 
ther when ripe, and lay them in small jars that will hold 
a poimd ; strew over each jar six ounces of good loaf- 
sugar pounded ; cover with two bladders each, separately 
tied down ; then set the jars in a large stew-pan of water 
up t6 the neck, and let it boil three hours gently. Keep 
these and all other sorts of fruit free from damp. 

To keep Lemon-juice. 

Buy the fruit when cheap, keep it in a cool place two 
or three days, if too unripe to squeeze readily ; cut the 
peel off some, and roll them under your hand to make 
them part with the juice more readily ; others you may 
leave unpared for grating, when the pulp shall be taken 
out and dried. Squeeze the juice into a China-basin; 
then strain itthrou^ some muslin, which will not permit 
the least pulp to pass. Have re^dy half and quartet 
Ounce phials perfectly dry ;; fill them with the juice so 
Jiear tJic top as only to adtn\\.W\i^\^«r*V'aw!&<kV<ii sweet 
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oil into eacb; or a little more» if for larger bottles; Cork 
Uk bottles, and set tbeni upright Iq a cool place. 

Wlien you want lemon-juice, open such a sized bottle 
at you shall use in two or three days ; wind soine clean 
cotton round a skewer, and dipping it in, the oil will be 
attracted ; and when all shal^ be removed, the juice will 
be as fine as when first* bottled. 

Hang the peels up till dry ; then keep them from tlie 
dust. 

China- Orange juice. A very useful thing to mix uitk 
water in Fevers, wJtea the fresh juice cannot be pro- 
cured. 

Squeeze from the finest fruit, a pint of juice striined 
through fine muslin, and gently simmer with three quar- 
ters of a pound of double-refined sugar twenty minutes ; 
when cold, put it in sn^ill bottles. 

Different ways of dressing Cranbernes. 

For pies and puddings with a good deal of sugar. 

Stewed in a jar with the same; which way they eat 
well with bread, and are very wholesome. 

Thus done, pressed and strained, the juice makes a 
fine drink for people in fevers. 

Orgeat. 

Boil a quart of new milk with a stick of cinnamon, 
sweeten to your taste, ana let it grow cold ; then pour it 
by degrees to three ounces of almonds, and twenty bit- 
ter, that have been blanched and beaten to a paste, with 
a little water to prevent oiling ; boil all together,"^nd stir 
till cold, then add half a glass of brandy. 

Another way. — Blanch and pound three quarters of a 
pound of almonds, and thirty bitter, with a spoonful of 
water. Stir in by degrees two pints of water, and three 
of milk, and strain the whole through a cloth. Dissolve 
half a pound of fine sugar in a pint of water, boil an(i 
^m it well; mix it with the other, as likewise two 
spoonfuls of orange- Uowcr water, and a tea-cu^Cvil ^^\2e>& 
bestbraiidy. 
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Leftumade, to he made a day before tvanted. 
Pare two dozen of tolerably sized lemons as thin as poi* 
sibie, put ei^t of the rinds into three quarts of hot, fiot 
boiling water, and cover it over for three or four hourfc 
Kub h^ixie line sugar ofi the lemons to attract the essence, 
and put it into a china-bowl, into which squeeze the jukt 
of the l(^mons. To it add one pound and a half of fine 
su^ar, then put the water to the above, and three quarts 
of milk made boiling hot ; mix, and pour through a jelljT 
bag till periecily clear. 

Annth'r way. — Pare a number of l»'mons according to 
the quaality you are likely to want; on the peels pour 
hot water, but more juice will be necessary than you 
need use the peels of. While infusing, boil sugar and 
water to a good syrup with the white of an egg whipt up ; 
when it boils, pour a little cold water into it ; set it on 
again, and when it boils up take the pan off, and set it 
to settle. If there is any scimi, take it oif, and pour it 
clear from the sediment to th^ water the peels were in- 
fused in, and the lemon-juice; stir and taste it, and add 
9S much more water as shall be necessary to make a very 
rich lemonade. Wet a jelly-bag, and squeeze it dry, then 
strain the liquor, which is uncommonly fine. 

Lemonade that has the flavour and appearanee of Jelly* 
Pare two Seville oranges and six lemons as thin as pos- 
sible, and steep them four hours in a quart of hot water. 
Boil a pound and a quarter of loaf sugar in three pints of 
water, and skim it. Add the two liquors to the juice of 
sbc China oranges, and twelve lemons ; stir the whole 
^ell, and run it throu^ a jelly-bag till clear. Then add 
a little orange-water, if you like the flavour, and, if 
wanted, more sugar. It will keep well if corked. 

Raspberry Vinegar, 
Put a pound of fine fruit into a ch'uia-bowl, and pour 
upon it a quart of the best white wine vinegar;, next day 
strain the liquor on a pound of fresh raspberries ; and the 
following day do the same, but do not squeeze the fruit, 
only drain the liquor as di^ a% ^^ow c^a tsom k. The last 
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time pass it through a canvas previously wet with vuoegar 
to prevent waste. Put it into a stone jar, with a pound 
of sugar to every pint of juice, broken into large lumps ; 
stir it when melted, then put the jar into a sauce-pan of 
watery or on a hot hearth, let it simmer, and skim it. 
When cold, bottle it. 

Tills is one of- the most useful preparations that can he 
kept in a house, not onlj as affording the most refresh- 
ing beverage, but being of singular efficacy in com- 
plaints of the chest. A large spoonful or two in a tum- 
bler of water. Be careful to use no glazed nor metal ves- 
seffor it. 

The truit, with an equal quantity of sugar, makes ex« 
ceUcnt Raspberry Cakes without boiling. 



PART IX. 

CAKES, BREAD, &c. 

OhseroaHons on makit^ and baking Cakes. 

'Currants should be very nicely washed, dried in a 
cloth, and then set before the fire. If damp they will 
make cakes or puddingy heavy. Before they are added, 
a dust of dry flour should be thrown among them, and 
a sliake given to them^ which causes the thing that they 
*re put to, to be lighter. 

. E^gs should be very long beaten, whites anH yolks 
apart, and always strained. . 

Sugar should be rubbed to a powder on a clean board, 
and sifted through a very fine hair or lawn-sieve. 

Lemon-peel should be pared very thin, arfd with a 
little sugar beaten in a malrble mortar to a paste, and then 
mixed with a iittle wine, or cream, so as to divide easily 
among the other ingredients. 

. After all the articles are put into the pan, they should 
be thoroughly and long beaten, as the lightness of the 
cake depends much on their being well incorporated. 
Whether black or white plum-cakes, they require less 
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btJltw and egfp for having yeast, and cat equally 11^ 
and rich. If the leaven be only of Hour, milk and watery 
and Yca<t, it becomes more tough, and is less easily di- 
vided, than if the butter he iirst put with those ingre- 
dients, and the dough afterwards set to rise by the lire. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance for cako^ 
especially those that are large. If not pretty quick, tlx 
batter will not rise. Should you fear its catching ^ 
being too quick, put some paper over the cake to pre- 
vent its being burnt. If not long enough lighted to hate I 
n bo<ly of heat, or it is become slack, the cake will be 
l)cavy. To know when it is soaked, take a broad-blaiM 
kniie that is very bright, and plunge into the very 
centre, draw it instantly out, and if the least stickintfss 
adheres, put the cake immediately in, and shut up the 
oven. 

It the heat was sufficient to raise, but not to soak, I 
have with great success had fresh fuel quickly put in, 
and kept the cakes hot till tiie oven was fit to liitish the 
soaking, and they turned out extremely well. But those 
who are employed, ought to be particularly careful that 
1)0 mistake occur from negligence when large cakes are 
to be baked. 

Iceing for Cakes. 

For a large one, beat and sift eight ounces of fine 
sugar, put into a mortar with four spoonfuls of rose-water, 
and the whites of two eggs beaten and strained, 'whi^kit 
well, and when the cake is almost cold, dip a feather in 
the iceing, and cover the cake well ; set it in the oven to 
harden, but don't let it stay to discolour. Put the cake 
into a dry place. 

To ice a very large Cake, 

Beat the whites of twenty fresh eggs ; then by degrees 
beat a pound of double-rehned sugar sifted through a 
lawn-sieve ; mix these well in a deep earthen pan ; add 
orange-flower water, andi a piece of fresh lemon-peel ; 
of the former enough to flavour, and no more. Whisk 
it for three hours till the mixture is thick and white ; 
then with a tbin broad b\l oS bocccd v^«qA V(. ^VL <y4^ the 
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t(|p and Sides, and set it in a cool oyen, and aa hour will 
hjrdt^ji it 
-; A common Cake. 

Mix three quarters of a pound of flour with half a pound 
of butter, four ounces of sugar, four egg^, half an ounce 
of caraways, and a glaitt of raisin- wine. Beat it well^ and 
b^e in a quick oven. Fine lisbon sugar will da 
, A very good common Cake, 

: aub eight ounc^ ot butter into two pounds of dried 
fll>ur; mix it with three spoonfuls of yeast that is not bit- 
ter, to a paste. Let it rise an hour and a half; then mix 
in the yolks and whites of foivr eggs beaten apart, one 
p^ad of sugar, some milk to make it a proper thick- 
ness (about a {unt will be sufficient), a gJasK of sweet 
¥(ine, the rind of a lemon, and a tea-spoouful ot ginger. 
Add either a pound of currants, or some caraways, and 
beat well. 

An excelliTTt Cake, 
' ' Bub two poun:ls of dry fine flour, with one of butter, 
washed in plain afe<l rose-water, mix it wrlh three spoon- 
fuls of yeast in a little warm milk and water. Set it 
to rise an hour and a half before the fire ; then beat into 
it two pounds of currants, one pound of sugar sifted, lour 
ounces of almonds, six ounces of stoned raisins, chopped 
fine, half a nutmeg, cinnamon, allspice, and a tew 
cloves, the peel of a Lemon chopped as fine as possible, 
dv glass of wine, ditto of brandy, twelve yolks and whites 
of eggs beat separately and long, orange, citron, and 
lemoiL Beat exceedingly well, and butter the pan. A 
quick oven. 

A vergfint Cake, 
Wash two pounds and a lialf of fresh butter in water 
first, and then in rose-water, beat the butter to a cream ; 
beat twenty eggs, yolks and whites separately, half an' 
hour^acli. Have ready two pounds and a half of the 
finest tiour, well dried, and kept hot, 4ikewise a pound 
afui a half of sugar pounded and sifted, one ounce of 
spice in finest powder, tliree pounds of i:urraiits nicely 
cleaned and dry> half ^ pound ol a^nvou^ >dVdKLOB^^ 
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and tbrre quartm of a pound of sweetmeats cut not too 
thiin. Let all l>e kept by the fire, mix all tbe-dryin- 
crcdicnts ; pour the eggs strained to the butter ; mix M 
a pint of sweft wine with a large ghiss of brandy, poor it 
to the bt!tter and eggs, mix well, then have all the dry 
things put in by degrees; beat them very thoroughly} 
you can hardly do it too much. Having half a pouoil 
of stoned jar-raisins chopped as 6ne as possible* mix tbem * 
carefully, so that there ihall be no lumps» and add ate«* 
cupful of orange-flower water. Beat the tngredientB to- 
gether a full hour at least. Have a hoop well butteiH 
or, if you have none, a tin or copper cake-pan ; tako i 
vrhite paper, doubled and buttered, and put m the pan 
round the edge, if the cake batter fill it more than tliree 
parts ; for space should be allotted for rising. Bake in i 
quick oven. It will nquire three hours. 

Rout Drop Caktt. 
Mix two pounds of flour, one ditto butter, one ditto 
sugar, one ditto currants, clean and dry ; then wet into 
A stiff paste, wlthlwo eggs, a large spoon of orange-flower 
water, ditto rose-water, ditto sweet wiue, ditto brandy, 
drop on a tin-plate floured ; a very ^hort time bakes theui. 

Flat Cakes, tJutt will keep long in the house good. 
Mix two pounds of flour, one pound of sugar, and one 
ounce of caraways, with four or five eggs, and a few 
spoonfuls of water, to make a stiff paste ; roll it tbiflt 
aiid cut it into any shape. Bake on tins lightly floured 
While baking, boil a pound of sugar in a pint of water 
to a thin syrup ; while both are hot, clip each cake into 
it, and put them on tins into the oven to dry for a short 
time ; and when the oven is cooler still, return them thete 
again^ and let them stay four or five hours. 

Little White Cakes. 
Dry half a pound of flour, rub into it a very little 
pounded sugar, one ounce of butter, one e^f^, a few ca- 
raways, and as much milk and water as to make a paste; 
roll it thin, and cut^it with the top of a caiiister or glas?. 
iteke fifteen fmnutes oa luv ^Va^e%. 
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Littie short Cakes, 
• Hub into a pound of dried flour four ounces of butter, 
ftmr ounces of dv Kite powder-sugar, one egg, and a spoon- 
fel or two of thin cream to make into a paste. When 
nicxed, put currants into one half, and caraways into tlie 
Kst' Cut them as before^ and bake on tins. 

Plum Cuke. 

Mix thoroughly a: quarter of a peck of fine flonr, well 
Sried^ with a pound j>f dry and sifted loaf sugar, three 
pounds of currants washed, and very dry, half a pound 
of raisins stoned and chopped, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace and cloves, twenty Jamaica peppen, a grated nut- 
meg, the peel of a lemon cut as. fine as possible, and half 
a pound of ahnonds blanched and beaten with oraoge- 
flower water. Melt two pounds of butter in a pint and 
a quarter of cream, but not hot, put to it a pint of sweet 
wine^ a glass of brandy, the whites and yolks of twelve 
eggs beaten apart, and half a pint of good yeast. Strain 
this liquid by degrees into the dry ingredients, beating 
them togetlier a full hour, then l}utter the hoop, or pan* 
and bake it As you put the batter into the hoop, or 
pan, throw in plenty of citron, lemon, and orange- 
candy. 

If you ice the cake, take half a pound of double- 
refined sugar sifted, and put a little with the white of an 
egg, beat it well, aud by degrees pour in the remainder. 
It must be whisked near an hour, with the addition of a 
little orange-flower water, but mind not to put much. 
When the cake is done, pour the iceing over, ajid return 
it to the oven for fifteen minutes ; but if the o^en be 
w^rm, keep it near the mouth, and the door open, lest 
the colour be spoiled. 

Another. — Flour dried, and currants washed and 
picked, four pounds, sugar pounded and sifted one 
pound and a half, six orange, lemon, and citron-peels^ 
cut in slices : mix these. 

Beat ten eggs, yolks and whites separately ; then melt 
a pound and a half of butter in a pint of cream ; whea 
lukewarm^ put it to half a pint of a\e-^'eaal, \i.^.dx\i^& ^ 
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pint of sweet wine, and the eggs; then strain the liquid to 
the dry ingredients, beat them well, and add of cloven 
mace, cinnamon, and nutmeg, half an ounce cadt 
Butter the pan, and put it into a quick oren. Tbiw 
hours will bake it. 

Very good common Plum Cakes* 
Muc fiveounces of butter in three pounds of dry fiotfi 
and five ounces of fine Lisbon sugar ; add six ouncafli 
currants, washed and dried, and some pimento fiB# 
powdered. Put three spoonfuls of yeast into a Wiocb» 
ter pint of new intlk warmed, and mix. into a light doo^ 
with the above. Make it into twelve cakes, and bakeoi 
a floured tin half an hour. 

Little Pium Cake*, to keep long. 

Dry one pound of flour, and mix with six ounces of 
finely- pounded sugar; beat six ounces of butter to a 
cream, and add to three eggs, well beaten, half a pound 
of currants washed, and nicely dried, and the flour asd 
sugar ; beat all for some time, tlien dredge flour on tiof 
plates, and drop the batter on them the size of a walnut 
if properly mixed, it will be a stiff paste. Bake in a 
brisk oven. 

A good pound Cake, 

Beat a pound of butttT to a cream, and mix with it the 
whites and yolks of eight eggs beaten apart. Have ready 
warm by the fire, a pound of flour, and the same of 
sifted sugar, mix them and a few cloves, a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon in fine powder together; then by de- 
grees work the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. 
When well beaten, add a glass of wine and some cara- 
ways, it must be beaten a full hour. Butter a pan, au4 
bake it a full hour in a quick oven. 
/ The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
lii^ter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake^ 
dnd to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

Jt cheap Setd Cake. 
Mix a quarter of a peck of flour with half a pound 
ef sugar, a quarter of an ounce of ajlU^lce^ and a lUtle 
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ginger ; melt three quarters of a pound of butter, with 
half a pint of milk; when just warm, put to it a quarter 
-of a pint of yeast, and work up to a good dough. Let 
Jl^tand before the fire a few minutes before it goes to 
*the oven ; add seeds, or currants, and bake au hour and 
^faalf. 

Another, — Mix a pound and a half of flour, and 'a 
"ywAifid of cbmmon lump-sugar, eight eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, an ounce of seeds, two spoonfuls of yeast, and the 
Itoie of milk and water. 

^Ndte, Milk alone causes cake' and bread soon to 
^dfy. 

Common Bread Cake* 

Take the quantity of a quartern loaf from the dough, 
when making white bread, and knead well into it two 
ounces of butter, two of Lisbon sugar, and eight of cur- 
rants. Warm the butter in a tea-cupful of good milk. 

By the addition of an ounce of butter, or sugar, or an 
'*gg or two, you may make the cake the better. A tea- 
cupful of raw cream, improves it much. It is best to 
bake it in a pan, rather than as a loaf, the outside being 
-less hard. 

Q/ueen Cakes. 

Mix a pound of dried flour, the same of sifted sugar, 
and of washed clean currants. Wash a pound of butter 
in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the di*y 
ingredients by degrees ; beat the whole an hour ; butter 
little tins tea-cups, or saucers, and bake the batter in, 
' filling only half. Sift a little flue sugar over just as you 
put into the oven. 

Another way. — Beat eight oimces of butter, and mix 
with two well beaten eggs, stramed;.mix eight ounces 
of dried flour, and the same of lump-sugar, knd the 
grated rind of a IcmOn, then add the whole together, 
and beat full half an hour with a silver-spoon. ^ Butter 
small pattypans, half fill, and bake twenty minutes in» a 
quick oven. 



/ 
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Shrrtvsbury Cakes, - 

Sif) one pound of sugar, some pounded cinnamon, and 
a nutineg grated, into three pounds of flour, the finest 
sort; add a little rose-water to tliree eggs, well beaten, 
and mix these with the flour, &c. then pour into it as 
much butter melted as w il^ make it a good thickucst U» 
r^U out. 

Mold it well, and roll thin, and cut itlnto such shapes 
as you like: 

Tunhrid^ Cakes, 

Rub six ounces of butter quite fine, into a pound of 
flour, then mix six ounces of sugar, beat and strain Miro 
^ggs> and make with the above into a paste. Roll it very 
thin, and cut with the top of a glass ; prick theoi with a 
fork, and cover with caraways, or wash with the white of 
an egg, and dust a little white sugar over. 

Bice Cake, 
Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three ounces of flour, 
eight ounces of pounded sugar ; then sift by degrees into 
eight yolks and six whites of eggs, and the peel of a le- 
mon shred so flne that it is quire mashed ; mix the whole 
well in a tin stew-pan over a very slow fire with a whisk, 
then put it immediately into tlie oven in the same, and 
bake forty minutes. 

Another, — Beat twelve yolks and six whites of eggs 
with the peek of two lemons grated. Mix one pound of 
flour of rice, eight ounces of flour> and one pound of 
sugar pounded and sifted ; then beat it well with the eggs 
by degrees, for an hour, with a wooden spoon. Butter a 
pan well, and put it in at the oven mouth. 
-A gentle oven will bake it in an hour and a hal£ 

fTaier Cakes. 
Dry three pounds of fine flour, and rub into it one 
potind of sugar sifted, one pound of butter, and one 
ounce of caraway-seed. Make it into a paste with three 
quarters of a pint of boiling new milk, roll very thin, 
and cut into the size you choose ; punch full of holes, 
and bake on tin-plates in a cool oven. 
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Spun^e Cake. 

'.. „ .Weigh ten eggs, and their weight in very fine sugar, 

.904 that oi six in flour; beat the yolks with the flour, 

,Mitl the whites alone, to a very sliff froth ; then by de- 

gr<!es mix the whites and the iiour with the other ingre- 

,4ie«ts, and beat them well half an hour. Bake in a quick 

; oven an hour. 

Another, without butter. — Dry one pound of flour, and 

one and a quarter of sugar ; beat seven eggs, yolks and 

^ whites apart ; grate a lemon, and, with a spoonful of 

bfttiidyK heat the whole together with your hand for an 

hour. Bake in a buttered pan, in a quick oven. 

Sweetmeats may be added, if approved. 

I 

Tea Cakes, 
Bub flne four ounces of butter into eight ounces of 
flour ; mix eight ounces of currants; and six of flne Lis<^ 
bon sugar, two yolks and one white of eggs, and a 
spoonful of brandy. Roll the paste the thickness of an 
Oliver biscuit, and cut with a wine glass. You may 
beat the other white, and wash over them ; and either 
dust sugar, or not, as you like. 

Benton Tea Cakes, 
Mix a paste of flour, a little bit of butter, and milk: 
- roll as thin as possible, and bake on a back-stone over the 
fire, or on a hot hearth. 

Another sort, as Biscuits. — Rub into a pound of flour 
six ounces of butter, and three large spoonfuls of yeast, 
and make into a paste, with a sufficient quantity of new 
siilk; make into biscuits, and prick them with a clean 
fork. 

Another Sort, — Melt six or seven ounces of butter with 
a sufliciency of new milk warmed to make seven pounds 
of dour into a stiff paste ; roll thin, and make into bis- 
cuits» 

A Biscuit Cake. 

One pound of flour, flvereggs well beaten and strained, 
eight ounces of sugar, a little rose, or orange-flower wa- 
ter ; beat the whole thoroughly, and b^ ot\^ Uowt. 
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Macarotmk, 

Rlancli four ounces of almonds, and pound vrith four 
spooiiuils of orange-flower water ; whisk the whiles of 
four eggs to u firoth, then mix it, and a pound of sugar, 
9iA«*d, with the almonds, to a paste ; and laying a shert 
of waftT- paper on a tin, put it on in different little cako> 
the shape of macaroons. 

ITqfers. 

Dry the flour well which you intend to use, mix* J 
little pounded sugar and finely-pounded mace with it; | 
tli^n make it into a thick batter with cream ; butter tjie 
wafer irons, let them be hot ; put a tea-spoonful o( tbe 
batter into them, so bake them carefully, and roll theffl 
off the iron with a stick. 

Crack Nuts. 
Mix eight ounces of flour, and eight ounces of sugar; 
melt four ounces of butter in two spoonfuls of raisin- 
wine: then, with four eggs beaten and strained, wait 
into a paste ; add caraways, roll out as thin as paper, cut 
with the top of a glass, wash with the white of an egg> 
and dust sugar over. 

Cracknds. 

Mix with a quart of flour half a nutmeg grated, tbc 
yolks of four eggs beaten, with four spoonfuls of r<w 
water, into a stiif paste, with cold water ; then roll-in a 
pound of butter, and make them into a cracknel shape; 
put them into a keUle of boiling water, and boil them (ill 
they swim, then take out, and put them into cold wafer; 
when hardened, lay them out to dry, and bake them on | 
tin plates. 

A good plain Bun, that may be eaten xuith or xviikout 

toasting and butter. 

Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds of floor, 
four ounces of sugar, a nutmeg, or not, as you like, ^ 
few Jamaica peppers, a desert spoonful Jof caraways; 
put a spoonful or two of cream into a cup of yeast, and 
as much good jmilk as will make the above into a It^^ 
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paste. Set it to rise by a iire till tlie oyea be ready. 
They will quickly bake on tins. 

Richer Buns, 
Mix one pound and a half of dried flour with half a 
pound of sugar; melt a pound and two ounces of butter 
in a little warm water ; add six spoonfuls «f rose-water, 
and knead the above into a light dough, with half a pint 
of yeast ; then mix five ounces of caraway-comfits in, 
and put some on them. 

Gingerbread. 

Mbc with two pounds of flour half a pound of treacle, 
three quarters of an ounce of caraways, one ounce of 
Ipoger finely sifted, and eight ounces of butter. 

Roll the paste into what form you please, and bake on 
tinsy after having worked it very much, and kept it to 
lise. 

If you tike sweetmeats, add orange candied ; it may 
. be adde<\ in small bits. 

Another sort. — ^To three quarters of a pound of treacle 
beat one egg strained ; mix four ounces of brown sugar, 
half an ounce of ginger sifted ; of cloves, mace, allspice, 
and nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce, beaten as fine as 
possible ; coriander and caraway seeds, eacli a quarter 
of au ounce ; melt one pound of butter, and mix with the 
above ; aud add as much flour as will knead into a pretty 
stifT paste ; then roll it out, and cut into cakes. 

BflJi:e on tin-plates in a quick oven. A little time wQl 
bake them. 
- . Of some, drops may be made. 

A good plain «ort.— -Mix three pounds of flour with 
half a pound of butter, four ounces of brown sugar, half 
an ounce of pounded ginger ; then make into a paste with 
one pound and a quarter of treacle warm. 

A good sort without 5iitten-— Mix two pounds of trea- 
cle ; of orange, lemon, and'Citron and candied ginger, 
each four ounces, all thinly sliced ; one ounce of corian- 
der seeds, one ounce of carawaySi and one ounce of 
beaten ginger, in a» much flour as will make a soft paste ; 
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lay it in cakes en tin-pHitoSy and bake it in a quick OTcn. 
Keep it dry in a covered earthen vessel, and it will be 
good for some months. 

Note. If cake or biscuiis be kept in paper, or a 
ckawer, the taste will be disagreeable. A pan and cover, 
or tureen, will preserve them long and moist. Or, if^ ' 
be crisp, laying them before the fire will make them so. 

Ru$k9. 

Beat seven eggs well, and mix with half a pint of oew 
milk, in which have been melted four ounces of butter; 
add to it a quarter of a pint of yeast, and three ounces 
of sugar, and put them, by degrees, into as much flour 
as will make a very light paste, rather like a batter, and 
let it rise before the fire half an hour ; then add some 
more flour, to make it a little stiffer, but not M 
Work it well, and divide it into small loaves, or cakes, 
about five or six inches wide, and flatten them. When 
baked and cold, slice them the thickness of rusks^ and 
put them in the oven to brown a little. 

Note. The cakes, when first baked, cat deliciously 
buttered for tea ; or, with caraways, to eat cold. 

To make Yeast, 

Thicken two quarts of water with fine flour, about three 
spoonfuls; boil half an hour, sweeten with near half a 
pound of brown sugar ; when near cold, put into it four 
spoonfuls of fresh yeast in a jug, shake it well together, 
and let it stand one day to ferment near the fire, without 
being covered. There will be a thin liquor on the topi 
which must be poured off ; shake the remainder, and cork 
it up for use. Take always four spoonfuls of the old to 
ferment the next quantity, keeping it always in succession. 

A half-peck loaf will require about a gill. 

Another wa^.— Boil one pound of potatoes to a mash ; 
when half cold, add a cupful of yeast,> and mix it well. 

It will be ready for use in two or three hours, and 
keeps well. 

Use doable the quantity of this to what you do o* 
beer-yeast. 
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To take oil* the bitter of yeast, put bran into a sieve, 
and pour it through, having £rst mixed a little warm 
water with it 

To make Bread, 

Let flour be kept fpur or ^ve weieks before it is begun 
to bake witlL Put half a bushel of good flour into a 
trough, or kneading-tub ; mix ^ith it between four and 
five quarts of warm water, and a pint and a half of good 
yeast y put it into the flour, and stir it well with your 
Bands till it becomes tough. Let it rise about an hour 
and twenty minutes, or less if it rises fast ; then, before 
it falls, add four quarts more of warm water, and half a 
pound of salt ; work it well, and cover it with a cloth. 
Put the Are then into the oven ; and by the time it is 
warm enou^, the dough will be ready. Make the 
loaves about five pounds each ; sweep out the oven very 
dean and quick, and put in the bread ; shut it up close, 
and two hours and a half will bake it In summer the 
water should be milk- warm, in winter a little more, and 
in frosty weather as hot as you can well bear your hand 
in, but not scalding, or the whole will be spoiled. If 
baked in tins, the crust will be very nice. 
. The oven should be round, hot long ; the roof from 
twenty to twenty-four inches high, the mouth small, and 
the door of iron, to shut close. This construction will 
save firing and time, and bake better than long and high- 
roofed ovens. 

Rolls, muffins, or any sort of bread, may be made to 
taste new when t^o or three days old, by dipping them 
UBGUt in water, and baking afresh or toasting. 

American Flour 

Requires almost twice as much water to make it Into 
bread as is used for English flour, and therefore it is more 
pr<^table ; for a stone of the American, which weighs 
fourteen pounds, will make twenty-one pounds and a 
half of bread, but the best sojrl^ of English flour produces 
only eighteen pounds and a half. 
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The Reverend Mr. HaggefM ecomomkal Bread. 

Only the coarse flake-bran is to be reinoTed from the 
flour; of this take five pounds, and boil it in rather more 
than four gallons of water ; so that when perfectly smootli, 
you may have three gallons and three quarts of bran-water 
clear. WKh this knead ifty-six pounds of the flour, add- 
ing salt and yeast in the same way and proportions u for 
other bread. When ready to bake, divide it into loavesv 
and bake them two hours and a half. 

Thus made, flour will imbibe three <]uarts more of 
bran- water than of plain ; so that it not only produces t 
more nutritious substantial food, but makes an increase 
of one-fifth of the usual quantity of bread, which is t 
saving of one day's consumption out of six ; and if this 
was adopted throughout the kingdom, it would make a 
saving of ten millions sterling a year, when wheat was at 
the price it stood in the scarcity, reckoning the con- 
sumption to be two hundred thousand bushels a day. 
The same quantity of flour which, kneaded with water, 
produces sixty-nine pounds eight ounces of bread, will, 
in the abo\*e way, make eighty-three pounds eight ounces, 
and gain fourteen pounds. At the ordinary price of flour 
four millions would be saved. When ten days old, if 
put into the oven for twenty minutes, thb bread wUl ap- 
pear quite new again. 

Rice-and-zvkeat Bread. 

Simmer a pound of rice in two quarts of water till it 
becomes perffecUy soft ; when it is of a proper warmth, 
mix it extremely well with four pounds of flour, and 
yeast and salt as for other bread ; of yeast about four 
large spoonfuls ; knead it extremely well ; tlien set it to 
rise before the Are. Some of the flour should be re- 
served to make up the loaves. The whole expense, fn« 
eluding baking, will not exceed three shillings, for 
which eight pounds and a half of exceeding good bread 
will be produced. If the rice should require more water, 
k must be added^ as some rice swells more than others. 
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; French Bread, 

With a quarter of a peck of tine flour mix the yolks of 
|:hree and whites of two eggs, beaten and strained, a little 
salt, half a pint of good yeast that is not bitter, and ai • 
much milk, made a little warm, as will work into a thin 
Jight dough. Si^ir it about, but don't knead it. Have 
jeady three quart wooden dishes, divide the dough among 
them, set to rise, then turn them out into the oven, which 
must be quick. Rasp when done. 

n discovci- xohcther Bread has been adulterated with 
I xvhiting or chalk. 

Mix it with lemon-juice, or strong vinegar, and if this 
puts it into a state of fenwentation, you may be certain it 
lias a mixture of alkaline particles; and these are some- 
tunes in large quantities in bakers' bread. 

To detect Bones, Jalap, Ashes, Sfc. in Bread, 

Slice a large loaf very thin, the crumb only; set it 
brer the fire with water, and let it boil gently a long 
time ; take it ofif, and pour the water into a vessel ; let 
it stand till near cold ; then pour it gently out, and in the 
sediment will be seen the ingredients which have been 
mixed. The alum wUl be dissolved in the water, and 
may be extracted from it. If jalap has been used, it will 
form a thick film at top, and the heavy ingredients will 
sink to the bottom. 

Excellent Rolls, 

Warm one ounce of butter in half a pint of milk, put 
to it a spoonful and a half of yeast of small beer, and 4 
little salt. Put two pounds of. flour into a pan, and mix 
in the above. Let it rise an hour ; knead it well ; mak« 
into seven rolls, and bake in a quick oven. 

If made in cakes three inches thick, sliced and but- 
tered, they resemble Sally Lumm's, as made at Bath. 

The foregoing receipt, wjth the' addition of a little 
saffron boiled in half aiea-cupfuiof milk, makes them re- 
* markably good. 

French Rolls, 

Rub an ounce «f butter iuto % pou»& q& iA>a\ «^& 
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mat egg bettm, a little yeast that is not bitter, and as 
much milk as will make a dough of a middling stiffiies. 
Beat it well, but do not knead; let it rise, and bake oa 
tins. 

Brentford RoUt. 

Mix with two pounds of flour a little salt, two ouncs 
•f sifted sugar, four ounces of butter, and two eggs beatei 
with two spoonfuls of yeast, and about a pint of nulk. 
Knead the dough well, and set it to rise before the fiie. 
Make twelve rolls, butter tin-plates, and set them befoie 
the fire to rise, till they become of a proper size ; thea 
bake half an hour. 

Potatoe RoBs. 

Boil three pounds of potatoes, bruise and work them 
with two ounces of butter, and as much milk as will 
make them pass through a colander. Take half or three 
quarters of a pint of yeast, and half a pii^t of warm water, 
mix with the potatoes, then pour the whole upon five 
pounds of flour^ and add some salt Knead it well : if 
not of a proper consistence, put a little more milk and 
water warm ; let it stand before the fire an hour to rise ; 
work it well, and make into rolls. Bake about half an 
hour in an oven not quite so hot as for bread. 

They eat well toasted and buttered. 

Muffins. 

Mix two pounds of flour with two eggs, two ounces 
of butter melted in a pint of milk, and f^ur or five spoon- 
fills of yeast ; beat it thoroughly, and^^ it to rise two 
or three hours. Bake on a hot. |^|^rth in flat cakes. 
When done on one side turn thesOi 

Note. Muffins, rolls, or brea^;if stale, may be made 
to taste new, by dipping in cold ^^ater, and toasting, or 
heating in an oven, or Dutch oV^, till the outside be 
crisp. 

Yorkshire Cake. ' 

Take two pounds of flour, and mix with it four ounces * 
of butter melted in a pint of good milk, three spoonfuls 
of yeast, and two eg^ \ beat all veil ta^hec, and let 
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it rise ; then knead it, and make into cakes ; let them 
rise on tins before you bake, which do in a slow oven. 

Another sort is made as above, leaving out the butter. 
The first sort is sh<Mrter ; the last lighter. 

Hard Biscuits, 
■ Warm two ounces of butter in as much skimmed milk 
as will make a pound of flour into a very stiff paste, beat 
it with a rolling pin, and work it very smooth. Roll it 
thin, and cut it into round biscuits ; prick them full of 
holes with a fork. About six minutes will bake them. 
Piaiu and'very crisp Biscuits. 
Make a pound of flour^ the yolk of an egg, and somt 
milk, into a very stiff paste ; beat it well, and knead till 
quite smooth; roll very thin, and cut into biscuits. 
Bake them in a slow oven till quite dry and crisp. 



PART X. 

HOMEBREWERY, WINES, &c. 

To brexv very fine JFelch Ale, 

POUR forty-two gallons of water hot^ but not quite 
boiling, on eight bushels of malt, cover, and let it stand 
three hours. In the mean time infuse four pounds of 
bops in a little hot v^ter, and put the water and hops into 
the tub, and run the wort upcni them, and bml them toge- 
ther three hours. Strain off the hops, and keep for the 
small beer. Let the wort stand in a high tub till cool 
enough to receive the yeast, of which put two quarts of 
ale, or if you cannot get it, of small beer yeast. Mix it 
thoroughly and often. When the wort has d one working, 
the second or third day, the yeast will sink rather than 
rise in the middle, remove it then, and tun the ale as it 
works out ; pour a quart in at a time, and gently, to 
prevent the fermentation from continuing too long, which 
weakens the liquor. Put a bit of paper over the bung- 
hole two or three days before stopping Vkp« 
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Stroffg Beer, or Me. 

Twelve butheh of malt to the hogshead for beer, (tf 
ftHirteen if you wish H of a Tery good body) eight for lie; '^ 
for cithiT pour the whole quantity of water hot, batMt 
boilinij, on at once, and let it infiise three hours ckls^ 
covered ; mash it in the first half hour, and let it ft^ 
Ihe leiDaioder of the time. Run it on the hops previoiW' 
ly infused in watvr ; for strong beer three quarters of t 
pound to a bushel ; if for ale, half a pound. Boil tlim 
with the wort two hours from the time it begins to boil 
Cool a pailful to ziU\ three quarts of yeast to, which «iB 
prepare it for putting to the rest when ready next day; 
but if possible put together the same night. Tun as usdak 
Cover the bung-hole inith paper when the beer has done 
working; and when it is to be stopped, have ready a 
pound and a half of hops dried before the fire, put them 
into the bung-hole, and fasten it up. ^ 

Let it stand twelve months in casks, and twelve in bot- 
tles before it be drank. It will keep, and be very fine, 
eight or ten years. It should be brewed the beginning 
of March. 

Great care must be taken that the bottles are perfectly 
prepared, and that the corks are of the best sort. 

The ale will be ready in three or four months ; and if 
the vent-peg be never removed, it will have spirit and 
ttrength to the very last Allow two gallons of water at 
fiflH fot waste. 

After the beer or ale is run from the grains, pour a 
jMgshead and a half for the twelve bushels, and a hogs- 
bead of water if eight were brewed ; mash, and let stand, 
and Clieo hdl, &c. Use some of the hops for this table- 
beer that were boiled for the strong. 

When thunder or hot weather causes beer to turn sour, 
a tea-apoonful, or more, if required, of salt of woimwood 
put into the jug will rectify it. Let it be drawn just be- 
fore it is dnmk, or it v ill taste flat. 

Excellent Table Beer. 

On three bushels of malt pour of hot watef the third of 
the quantity you are to use, which it to be thirty-nioe 
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IpUons. Corer it warm half an hour, then mash, an4 
let it stand two hours and a half more, then set it to drain. 
When dry, add half the remainiog water, mash, and let 
it stand half an hour, run that into another tub, and pour 
|he rest of the water on the malt, stir it well, and corer 
it, letting it infuse a full hour. Run that off, and mix all , 
together. A pound and a half of hop<( should be infused 
in water, as in the former receipt, and be put into the tub 
for the first running. 

Boil the hops with the wort an hour from the time it 
first boils. Strain off and cool. If the whole be not cool 
enough that day to add to the .yeast, a pail or two of wort 
may be prepared, and a quart of yeast put to it over 
night Before tunning, all the wort should be added to- 
gether, and thoroughly mixed with the lade-pail. When 
the wort ceases to work, put a bit of paper on the bung- 
hole for three days, when it may be ssdely fastened close* 
In three or four weeks the beer will be fit for drinking. 

Note, Servants should be directed to put a cork into 
every barrel as soon as the cock is taken out, and to 
fasten in the vent-peg, the air causing casks to become 
musty. 

To refine Beer, Ale, Wine, or Cyder, 
Put two ounces of isinglass shavings to soak in a quart 
of the liquor that you want to clear, beat it with a whisk 
every day till dissolved. Draw off a third part of the 
cask, and mix the above with it : likewise a quarter of 
an ounce of pearl-ashes, one ounce of salt of tartar cal- 
cined, and one ounce of burnt alum powdered. Stir it 
well, then return the liquor mto the cask, and stir it with 
a clean stick. Stop, it up, and in a few days it will be 
£ne. 

Extract of MaUfor Coughs. 
Over half a bushel of pale ground malt, pom as much 
«hot, set boiling water, as wUl just cover it In fbrty- 
ci^t hours drain off the liquor entirely, but without 
tqueezing the gfaint; put the former mto a large sw^tr 
aneat-pan, or sauce-pan* that there nay t>eiQ«mk\^ Vid^ 
as fsick m pomMe, without h€X6a% qi«i \ ii\ktak*tk\Ar 
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(iDt to thicken stir constantlj. It must be as thkll « 
treacle. 
A desert-spoon thrice a day. 

ToprYseire Yeast. 

When you have plenty of yeast, begin to save it in the 
following manner ; whisk it until it becomes thin, then 
take a new large wooden dish, wash it very nicely, and 
when ((uite dry, lay a layer of yeast over the inside with 
a soft brush ; let it dry, then put another layer in the 
same manner, and so do until you have a sufficient qoas- 
tity, observing that each coat dry thoroughly before an- 
other be added. It may be put on two or three inches 
thick, and will keep several months ; when to be used, 
cut a piece out ; stir it in warm water. 

If to be used for brewing, keep it by dipping large 
handfiils of birch tied together ; and when dry, repeat the 
dipping once. You may thus do as many as you please; 
but take care that no dust comes to them, er the vessel 
in which it has been prepared as before. When the wort 
is set to work, throw into it one of these bunches, and it 
will do as well as with fresh yeast ; but if mixed witb a 
small quantity first, and then added to the whole, it will 
work sooner. 

Remarks on English IFines. 
English wines would be found particularly useful, now 
foreign are so high-priced ; and though sugar is dear, 
tney nuy be made at a quarter of the expense. If care- 
fully made, and kept' three or four years, a proportion- 
able strength being given, they would answer the purpose 
of foreign wines for health, and cause a very considerable 
reduction in the expenditure. 

A rick and ptfosant Wine* 
Take new cyder from the press, mix it with as much 
honey as will support an egg, boil gently fifteen muutcfl^ 
but not in an iron, brass, or copper pot Skim it well ; 
when cool, let it be tunned, but don't quite fill. In 
March following bgttle it, and it will be fit to drink in six 
weeks ; but will be less sv;eet i£k«^\Qt^ec ia the cask. 
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Ydu will have a rich and strong vine, and it will keep 
well. This will serve for any culinary purposes which 
jnilk, or sweet wine, is directed for. 

Jloney is a fine ingredient to assist, and render palata- 
ble, new crabbed austere cyder. 

Raspberry JFine. 

To every quart of well-picked raspberries put a quart 
of water ; bruise, and let thein stand two days ; strain off 
the liquor, and to every gallon put three pounds of lump 
sugar ; when dissolved put the liquor in a barrel, and 
vberi fine, which will be in about two months, bottle it, 
aod to each bottle put a spoonful of brandy, or a glass of 
wine. 

Raspberry or Currant Wine. 

To every three pints of fruit, carefully cleared from 
mouldy or bad, put one quart of water ; bruise the for- 
mer. In twenty-four hours strain the liquor, and put to 
every quart a pound of sugar, of good middling quality 
of Lisbon. If for white currants, use lump-sugar. It is 
best to put the fruit, &c. in a large pan, and when in 
three or four days the scum rises, take that off before the 
liquor be put into the barrel. 

Those who make from thnr own gardens, may not 
have a sufficiency to fill the barrel at once ; the wine 
will not be hurt if made in the pan, in the above propor- 
tions, and added as the fruit ripens, and can be gathered 
in dry weather. Keep an account of what is put iu each 
time. 

Another way, — Put fkve quarts of currants, and a pint 
of raspberries, to every two gallons of water ; let them 
soak a night ; then squeeze and break them well. Next 
day rub them well on a fine wire sieve, till all the juice 
is obtsdned,. washing the^kins again with some of the wa» 
ter ; then to every gallon put four pounds of very good 
Lisbon sugar, butnot white, whicb is often adulterated ; 
tun it immediately, and lay the bung lightly on. Do not 
useaoy thing to workit In two ostkr^ (iA.^%^X^\»^* 
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tie ot MHidy to every four gaUonfi ; bung- it dote, M 
leave tbe peg out at top a few days ; keep it three yeu^ 
and it will be a very fine agreeable wine; knsjtuk 
would make it ttill better. 
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Black Currant fTine, very fine. 

To every three quarts of jmce, ptit the same of water 
unboiled; and to every three quarts of the liquor»«dd 
three pounds of very pure moist sugar. Put it ioto I 
cask> reserving a little for filling up. Put the cask is I 
warm dry room, and the liquor will ferment of ittell 
Skim off the refuse^ when the fermentation shall be ovtfi 
and fill up with the reserved liquor. When it has ceaied 
working, pour three quarts of brandy to forty quarts <tf 
wine. Bung it close for nine months, then bottle it, and 
drain the thick part through a jelly-bag, until it be clesTi 
and bottle that Keep it ten or twelve months. 

ExcelUnt Ginger fFine, 

. Put into a very nice boiler ten gallons of water, fiftect 
pounds of lump-sugar, with the whites of six or eight 
eggs well beaten and strained; mix all well while cold; 
when the liquor boils, skim it well ; put in half a pound 
of common white ginger bruised, boil it twent|c, minutes. 
Have ready, the very thin rinds of seven lemons, and 
pour the liquor on them ; when cool, tun it with two 
spoonfuls of yeast ; put a quart of the liquor to two oun- 



m^pf isinglass-shavings, while warm, whisk it well thiee 
or^ouu^mes, and pour all together into the barrel. 
Nextday stop it up ; in three weeks bottle, and in three 
flnontfas it will be a delicious and refreshing liquor ; and 
though very cool, perfectly safe. 

4inother.'^Boil nine quarts of water with six pounds of 
hunp-sugar, the rinds of two or three lemons very tiiinly 
pared, with two ounces of bruised white ginger half an 
hour ; skim. Put three quarters of a pound of raisins 
ipio the cask ; when the liquor is lukewarm, tun it with 
Ihe juice. o# two lemons strained, and a spoonful and a 
hatf of yeait Stir k daily, then put la ImII a piul oi 



r, and iidf aa ounce of isinglass-shartngs ; stop jt 
up, and bottle it fix or seven weeks. Do not put the 
lemon-peel in the barrel. 

Excellent Cowslip ffirie. 
To every gallon of water, weigh three pounds of lump- 
fUgar, boil the quantity half an hour, taking off the scum 
l» ^t' rises. When cool enough, put to it a crust of 
to»rted bread dipped in thick yeast, let the liquor fer- 
ment in the tub thirty-six hours ; then into the cask put 

. for every gallon the peel of two and rind of one lemon, 
imd both of one Seville orange, and one gallon of cowslip- 

« pips, then pour on them the liquor. It must be carefully 
stirred every day for a week ; then to every five gallons 
put in a bottle of brandy. Let the cask be close stopped, 
and stand only six weeks before you bottle off. Ob- 
serve to use the best corks. 

Elder Wine. 
To every quart of berries put two quarts of water, boil 
half an hour, run the liquor, and break the fruit through 
a hair sieve ; then to every quart of juice, put tliree 
quarters of a pound of Lisbon sugar, coarse, but not tlie 
very coarsest Boil the whole a quarter of an hour with 
some Jamaica peppers, ginger, and a few cloves. Pour 
it into a tub, and when of a proper warmth> into the bar- 
rel, with toast and yeast to work, which there is more 
difficulty to make it do than most other liquors. When it 
ceases to hiss, put a quart of brandy to eight gallons, and 
stop up. Bottle in the spring or at Christmas. The liqUor 
must be in a warm place to make it work. ^ ' 

WUU Elder Wine, very mtteh like Frontiniae. 

Boil eighteen pounds of white powder sugar, with sm 
gallons of water, and two whites of egg^ well beaten ; 
then skim it, and put in a quarter of a peck of elder- 
flowers froQi the tree that bears tckite berries; don't 
keep them on the fire. When near cold, stir it, and p«t 
in six spoonfuls of leaieD-juice, four or five of yeast, and 
beat well into the liifBor; stir it every day ; put nx 
pounds of.lbc best mmOf siMwdy into the cask, anA 
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Tc ererr gaBon of spriag-vater, put eigfit ponndi 
of frrsbSciTTiiasiDalargetiib; stir it tboffoi^Uj ererf 
dav (or a month ; then pees the rasins in a hone-hair 
bag, as dry as posKble ; pot the liquor ioto a cask ; and 
when it has done hinio^ poor in a bottle of die best 
brandy; stopitclosefortwelre months; then rack it oft 
but without the dregs ; fiher them through a bag of flan- 
nel of three or four fc^ds ; add the dear to the quantity, 
and pour oce or two quarts of brancfy, according to the 
size of the TesseL Stop it vfp, and at the end of three 
yearsy you may either bottle it, or drink it from the 
cask. 

Baisin wine would be extremely good, if made rich 
of tbe fruity and kept long, which improves the flavour 
greatly. 

Sauim Wint vdtk Cyder, 

Put two hundred weig^ of Mal^a raisins into a cask, 
and pour upon them a hogshead of good sound cyder 
that is not rough ; sthr it well two or three days ; stop it, 
and let it stand six months ; then rack into a cask that it 
will fiU| and put in a gallon of the best brandy. 



'' If raisin wme be much used, it would answer well to 
keep a cask always for it, and bottle off one year's wine 
just. in time to make the next, which, allowing the six 
months of infusion, would make the wine to be eighteen 
months old. In cyder-counties this way is very econo- 
mical ; and even if not thought strong enough, the addi- 
tkm of another qiiarter of a hundred of raisins would be 
■officientj and the wine would still be very cheap. 
,. When the raisins are pressed through a horse-bair bag, 
tiiey will either produce a good spirit by distillation, and 
mv»t be sent to a chymist who will do it (but if for that 
purpose, they must be very little pressed) ; or they will 
aiike excellent vinegar, on which article see page 1^1. 

The stalks should be picked out for the above, and may 
be thrown into any cask df vinegar that is making ; being 
very acid. 

Raisin Wine wiihmU Cyder, 

On four hundred weig^ of Malagas pour one hegs- 
iiead of spring-water, stir well daily for fourteen dajs, 
tiien squeeze the raisins in a horse-hair bag in a press, and 
tun the liquor ; when it ceases to hiss, stop it close. In 
six months rack it off uito another cask, or into a tub, 
;and after clearing out the sediment, return it into the 
same, but doif t wash it ; add a gallon of the best brandy, 
stop it close, and in six months bottle it. 

Take care of the pressed fruit, for the uses of which re- 
fer to the preceding receipt 

Sack Mead. 
To every gallon of water put four pounds of honey, 
and boil it three quarters of an hour, taking care to skim 
it. To every gallon add an ounce of hops; then boil it 
half an hour, and let it stand till next day: put it into 
your cask, and to thirteen gallons of the liquor add a 
quart of brandy. Let it be lif^tly stopped till the ier* 
mentation is over, and then stop it very close. If yoti 
make a large cask, keep it a year in cask. 

CowsUpMead. 
Put thirty pounds of honey into fifteen gallons of wa- 
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ter» ind boil till one gallon is wanted ; drim it, tafcelt 
off the fire, ind have ready a doaen and a kalf of InMi 
quartered; pour a gallon of the liquor boiling hot upfll 
them ; piit the remainder of the liquor into a tub, wik 
•even pecks of cowslip-pips ; let them remain thne al 
night, and then put the liquor and the lemons to ci|jhl 
spoonfuls of new yeast, and a handful of sweet-brivt 
stir all well together, and let it work for three or km 
days. Strain it, and put into the cask : let it stud SS 
months, and then bottle it for keeping. 

ImperiaL 

Put two ounces of cream of tartar, and the juice aai 
paring of two lemons, into a stone-jar ; pour oq than 
seven quarts of boiling water, stir and cover ck)iA 
When cold, sweeten with loaf-sugar, and strainingit, botkk 
and cork it tight. 

This is a very pleasant liquor, and very wholesome; 
but from the latter cousideratiou was at one time drank 
in sCich quantities, as to become injurious. Add» inbo^ 
tling, half a pint of rum to the whole quantity. 

Ratafia. 

Blanch two ounces of peach and apricot kernels, brnife 
and put them into a bottle, and fill nearly up with brandy. 
Dissolve half a pound of white sugar-candy in a cup of 
cold water, and add to the brandy after it has stood a 
month on the kernels, and they are strained off; then 
filter through paper, and bottle for use. The leaves of 
peach and nectarines, when the trees are cut in the 
spring, being dibtilled, are am excellent substitute foe 
latafia in puddings. 

Raspberfy Bremdif. 

Fick fine dry fruit, put into a stone jar, and the jar 
into a kettle of water, or on a hot hearth, till the juicf 
will run ; strain, and to every pint add half a pound of 
sugar, give one boil, and skim it ; when cold, put equal 
quantities of juice and brandy, shake well, and bottle* 
8oBie people pnefei it itroiiger of ttte bnsdj. 
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Jn exctUeni Method qf making Punch, 
Take two large fresh lemons with rough skins, quite 
and some large lumps of <louble-refi]H;d sugar. Rub 
^be^Ugar over the lemons till it lias absorbed all the^ yel- 
low {>art of the skins. Then put into the bowl these 
lyxnp&and as much more as the juice of the Wmons may 
be .supposed to require; for no certain weight can be 
■neationedy as the acidity of a lemon cannot be known 
till tried, and therefore this must be determined by the 
taste. Then squeeze the lemon-juice upon the sugar ; 
Bnd with a bruiser press the sugar and tlie juice particu- 
larly well together, for a great deal of the richness and 
fine flavour of the punch depends on this rubbing and 
mixing process bc^g tlioroughly performed! llieu mix 
thfe up veryxoelimih boiling water (soft water is best) 
till the whole is rather cool. When this mixture (which 
b now called the sherbet) is to your taste, take brandy 
tnd mm in equal quantities, and put them to it, mixing 
the whole well together again. The quantity of liquor 
mtist be according to your taste : two good lemons are 
generally enough to make four quarts of punch, includ- 
ing a quart of liquor, with half a pound of sugar ; but this 
d^>ends much on taste, and on the strength of the spirit. 

As the pulp is disagreeable. to some persons, the sher- 
bet may be strained before the liquor is put in. Some 
strain the lemon before they put it to the sugar, which is 
improper ; as, when the pulp and sugar are well mixed 
together, it adds much to' the richness of the punch. 
• iVhen only rum is used, about half a pint of porter 
will soften the punch; and even when both rum aud. 
brandy are used, the porter gives a richness, and to some 
•a very pleasant flavour. 

This receipt has never been in print before, but is 
greatly admired amongst the writer's friends. It is im- 
possible to take too much pains in all the processes of 
mixing, and in minding to do them extremdiy. well, tliat 
;»11 the difierent ajrticies may i>e jaost tl^oroughly incsr* 
porated together. 



i 
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Vcrder, or Milk Punch, 
Pare six oranges, and six lemons, as thin as you c»i 
grate them after with sug^ to get the flavour. Steeptb^ 
peels in a bottle of rum or brandy stopped dosetweo^ 
four hours. Squeeze the fruit on two pounds of su8^> 
add to it four quarts of water, and one of sew "om 
boiling hot ; stir the rum into the above, and run t 
through a jelly-bag till perfectly clear. Bottle, and tA 
close immediately. 

Nmfolk Punch, 

In twenty quarts of French brandy put the peds ^ 
thirty lemons and thirty oranges, pared so thin that tft 
the least of the white is left. Inbise twelve Ixfixx 
Have ready thirty quarts of cold water that has boBedi 
put to it ^fteen pounds of double-refined sugar; and 
when well mixed, pour it upon the brandy and peels, 
adding the juice of the oranges and of twenty-four te* 
mons ; mix well : then strain through a very fine hsAT- 
sieve, into a very clean barrel that bas held spirits^ and 
put two quarts of new milk. Stir,' and then buog it 
close ; let it stand six weeks in a warm cellar; bottle the 
liquor for use, observing great care that the bottles art 
perfectly clean and dry, and the corks of the best qua-' 
lity, and well pufin. This liquor will keep many years, 
and in)proves by age. 

Another way. — Pare six lemons v and three Seville 
oranges very thin, squeeze the juice into a large tea- 
pot, put to it two quarts of brandy, one of white-wine, 
and one of milk, and one pound and a quarter of su- 
gar. Let it be mixed, and then covered for twenty- 
four hours, strain through a jelly-bag till dear, then 
bottle it. 

IFhite Currant Shruh. 

Strip the fruit, and prepare in ajar as for jelly ; strain 
the juice, of which put two quarts to one gallon w 
rum, and two pounds of Iqmp-sugar ; strain through a 
jelly- bag. 



PART XL 

DAIRY, AND POULTRY. 

DAIRY. 

THE servants of each coontry are generally acquaint- 
ed with the belt mode of managing the batter and cheese 
of that country ; but the following hints may not be un- 
acceptable, to give mformation to the mistress. 

On the Management qf Cotvs, fye. 

Cows should be carefully treated ; if their teats are 
sore, they should be soaked in warm water twice a day, 
and either be dressed with soft ointment, or done with 
spirits and water. If the former, great cleanliness is ne- 
cessary. The milk, at these times, should be given to 
the pigs. 

When the milk is brought into the dairy, it should be 
strained and emptied into -clean pans immediately in 
winter, but not till cool in summer. White ware is pre- 
ferable, as the red is porous, and cannot be so thorough- 
ly scalded. 

The greatest possible attention must be paid to great 
cleanliness in a dairy ; all the utensils, shelves, cfressers, 
and the floor, should be kept with the most perfect neat- 
ness, and cold water'tbrown over every part very often* 
There should be shutters to keep out the sun and the hot 
air. Meat hung in a dairy will spoil milk. 

The cows should be milked at a regular and early 
hour, and the udders emptied, or the quantity will de- 
crease. The quantity of milk depends on many causes ; 
as the goodness, breed, and health of the cow, the pas- 
ture, the length of time from calving, the having plenty 
of clean water in the field she feeds in, &c. A change 
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of pasture will tend to increase it. People who attend 
properly to the dairy will feed the cows particularly well 
two or three weeks before they calve, which makes the 
milk more abundant after. In gentlemens* dairies more 
attention is paid to the size and beauty of the cows than 
to their produce, which dairymen look most to. 

For making cheese the cows should calve from Lady- 
Day to May, that the large quantity of nfilk may come 
into use about the same time ; but in gentlemens' fami- 
lies one or two should calve. in August or September for 
a supply in winter. In good pastures, the average pro- 
duce of a dairy ts about three gallons a day each cow^ 
from Lady-Day to Michaelmas, and from thence to 
Christmas one gallon a day. Cows will be profitable 
milkers to fourteen or fifteen years of age, if of a propdr 
breed. 

When a calf it to be reared, it should be taken frota 
the cow in a week at furthest, or it will cause great trouble 
in rearing, because li will be difficult to make it take 
milk in a pan. Take it from the cow in the morning, snd 
keep it without food till the next morning; and ti}cn» 
being hungry, it will drink without didiculty. Skiminei 
Oiilk and fresh whey, just at warm as new niilkf should 
be given twice a day in such quantity as is required. H 
milk runt short, smooth gruel mixed with milk will dft 
At first, let the calf be out only by day, and feed H it 
night and morning. 

When the family is absent, or there is not a great call 
£or cream, a care^l dairy-maid seizes the opportunity tt 
provide for the winter-store : she should have a book to 
keep an account, or get some one to write down for Mr 
the produce of every week, and set down vrhat butttf 
she pots. The weight the pot will hold should bemarit^ 
ed on each in making at the pottery. In another part of 
the book should be stated the poultry reared in onekiC 
and the weekly consumption in another part 
Observations respecting Cheeic, 

This well-known article <Mtn according to tlie paibtfc 
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in which the cows feed. Various modes of preparing 
may effect a great deal ; and it will be bad or good of its 
kind, by being in unskilNil hands or the contrary ; but 
much will still depend on the former circumstance. The 
same land rarely makes very fine butter, and remarkably 
fine cheese; yet due care may give one pretty gck>d, 
where the other excels in quality. 

When one is not as fine as the other, attention and 
change of method may amend the inferior. There b 
usually, however, too much prejudice in the minds of 
dairy people, to make them give up an old custom for 
one newly recommended. This calls for the eye of the 
superior. A gentleman has been at the expense of pro- 
caring cattle fi'om every county noted for good cheese, 
and it is afifirmed that the Cheshire, double Gloucester^ 
North Wiltshire, Chedder, and many other sorts are sa 
excellent, as not to discredit their names. As the cows 
are all on one estate, it should seem that the mode of 
making must be a principal cause of the difference in 
ia^Four ; besides, there is much in the size and manner 
of keeping. 

Cheese made on the same ground, of new, skimmed, 
or mixed milk, will differ greatly, not in richness only». 
but ako in taste. Those who direct a dairy in a gentle* 
man's family, should consider in which way it can be 
managed to the best advantage. Even with few cows, 
cbeeses of value may be made from a tolerable pasture, 
by taking the whole of two meals of milk, and propor- 
tioning the thicknes* of the vat to the quantity, rather 
t6aii having a wide and flat one, as the former will be 
most mellow. The addition of a pound of fresh-made 
butter, 4A a good quality^ will cause the cheese made on 
|MMMr land to be of a very different quality from that 
vsaailv produced by it. 

A tew cheeses thus made, when the weather is not 
eactremely hot, and when the cows are m full feed, will 
be very advantageous for the use of the parlour. Cheese 
lor common family use will be very well produced by 
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two meals of skim, and one of new milk ; or in good 
land, by the skim-milk only. Butter likewise slioold be 
made, and potted down for wintei>use, but not to inte^ 
fere with the cheese as above, which will pot take much 
time. 

To prepare Rennet t9 turn the Milk. 

Take out the stomach of a calf as soon as killed, and 
scour it inside and out with salt, after it is cleared of the 
curd always found in it Let it drain a few hours ; tben 
sew it up with two good handfuls of salt in it, or stretch 
it on a stick well salted ; or keep it in the salt wet, sod 
soak a bit, which will do over and over by fresh water. 

Another tiMzy.— Clean the maw as above ; next day 
take two quarts of fresh spring-water, and put into it a 
handful of hawthorn-tops, a handful of sweet*briar, a 
handhil of rose-leaves, a stick of cinnamon, forty cloves, 
four blades of mace, a sprig of knotted maijoram, and 
two large spoonfuls of salt Let them boil'gently to duve 
pints of water; strain it off; and when only milk-warm, 
pour it on the veil (that \s, the maw). Slice a lemoo 
into it ; let it stand two days ; strain it again, and bottle 
it for use. It will keep good at least twelve m<»itlis,aiKl 
has a very fine flavour. You may add any sweet aro- 
matic herbs to the above. It must be pretty salt* but 
not brine. A little will do for turning. Sal( the vdi 
again for a week or two, and dry it stretched on sticks 
crossed, and it will be near as strong as ever. DooH keep 
it in a hot place when dry. 

To make Cheeese, ^ 

Put the milk into a large tub, warming a piut till it is 
of a degree of heat quite equsd to new ; if too hot tbe 
cheese will be tough. Put in a» much rennet as will turn 
it, and cover it over. Let it stand till completely tuned ; 
then strike the curd down several times with the skin- 
ming dish, and let it separate, still covering it. There 
are two modes of breaking the curd ; and there will be a 
difference m the taste of the cheese, according as either 
is observed ; one is, to gather it with the hands vciy 
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-fpmtly towards the side of the tub> letting the whey pass 
trough the fingers till it is cleared, and lading it off as 
^collects. The other <is« to get the whey from it by 
fagl y breaking the curd ; the last method deprives it of 
3naiiy of its oily particles, and is therefore less proper. 

Put the vat on a ladder over the tub, and fill it with 
ijpju'd by the skimmer : press the curd close with your 
], and add more as it sinks ; and it must be finally 
two inches above the edge. Before the vat is filled, 
cheese-cloth must be Isud at the bottom ; and when 
\, drawn smooth over on all sides. 
There are two modes of salting cheese ; one by mixing 
BJIljii^the curd while in the tub aSer the whey is out ; and 
^jtbm- other by putting it in the vat, and crumbling the curd 
i^ to pieces with it, after the first squeezing with the 
MmA has dried it. The first method appears best •n 
IppiBie accounts, but not on all, and therefore the custom 
J iff file country must direct Put a board under and over 
r.'0ke vat, and place it in the press: in two hours turn it 
'uW^ and put a fresh cheese-cloth ; press it again for eight 
^traine hours ; then salt it all over, and turn it again in 
4bc vat, and let it stand in the press fourteen or sixteen 
iMHifSy observing to put the cheeses last made under- 
most. Before putting them the last time into the vat, 
pare the edges if they do not look smooth. The vat 
should have holes at the sides and at bottom to let all the 
whey pass through. Put dn clean boards, and change 
and scald them. 

To preserve Cheese sownd. 
. . Wash in warm whey, when yo^ have any, and wipe it 
OD^e a month, and keep it on a rack. If you want to 
. ripen it, a damp cellar will bring it forward. When a 
whole cheese is cut, the larger quantity should be spread 
with butter inside,, and the outside wiped, to preserve it. 
To keep those in daily use,' moist, let a clean cloth be 
wrung out from cold water, and wrapt round them when 
carried from table. Dry cheese may be used to advan- 
tage to grate for serving with macaroni or eating without 
These observations are made with a view to make the 
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above articles less expensive, as in most &inilies where 
much is used there b waste. 

To make Sage Cheen. 
Bruise the tops of young reel sage in a mortar, with 
tome leaves of spinach, and squeeze the juice; mix it 
with the rennet in the milk, more or less according as 
you like for colour and taste. When the curd is come, 
break it gently, and put it in with the skimmer, till it is 
pressed two inches above one vat Press it eight or ten 
hours. Salt it, and turn every day. 

Cream Cheese, 

Put five quarts of strippings, that is, the last of the 
milk, into a pan, with two spoonfuls of rennet. When 
the curd is come, strike it down two or three times witk 
the skimming-dish just to break it. Let it ataad two 
hours, then spread a cheese-cloth on a sieve, pot the 
curd on it, and let the whey drain ; break the cord a 
little with your hand, and put it into a vat with a two 
pound weight upon it. Let it stand twelve hours^ takt 
it uut, and bind a fillet round. Turn every, day till dry, 
from one board to another ; cover them iwitfa oettfes, or 
clean dock-leaves, and put between two pewter-phUes 
to ripen. If the weather be warm, it will be ready in 
three weeks. 

Another, — Have ready a kettle of boiling water, P^ 
five quarts of new milk into a. pan, and^ne pinta^pM 
water, ^ndfive of hot ; when of a proper b^it, put in ai 
much rennet as will bring it in twenty minutes, likewise 
a bit of sugar. When come, strike the skimmiBr three 
or four times down, and leave it on the curd. In m 
hour or two lade it into the vat without touchia§it; put 
a two pound weight on it when the whey^hafs ivn kon 
it, and the vat is full. 

Another sort — Put as mvch salt to three pints of i«v 
cream as shall season it: stir it weU, and pour it into t 
sieve in which ydu have folded a cheeschckotk tbitc of 
four times, and laid at the bottom. WheBithaidem 
cover it with nettles on a pewter*platflu 
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Rusk Cream Cheese. 

To a quart of fresh cream put a pint of new milk 
warm enough to make the cream a proper warmth, a bit 
of sugar, and a Httle rennet. 

Set near th<; fire till the curd comes ; fill a vat made 
in the form of a brick, of wheat-straw or rushes sewed 
together. Have ready a square of straw, or rushes 
tewed flat, to rest the vat on, and another to cover it ; 
the vat being open at top and bottom. Next day take it 
out| and change it as above to ripen. A half-pound 
weight wilt be sufficient to put on it. 

AnotJter way. — ^Take a pint of very thick sour cream 
from the top of the pan for gathering butter, lay a nap* 
kin on two plates, and peur half into each, let them 
ttand twelve hours, then put them on a fresh wet napkin 
ip one plate, and cover with the same ; this do every 
twelve hours until you find the cheese begins to look 
dry, then ripen it with nut-leaves ; it will be ready in 
ten days. 

, Fresh nettles, or two pewter-plates, will ripen cream- 
cheese very well. 

Observations respecting Butter, 

There is no one article of family consumption more 
in use, of greater variety in goodness, or that is of more 
consequence to have of a superior quality, than this, and 
the economising of which is more necessary. The sweet- 
ness of butter is not affected by the cream being turned, 
of <vhich it is made. When cows are in turnips, or eat 
cabbages, the taste is very disagreeable ; and the follow- 
ing ways have been tried with advantage to obviate it :— 
• When the milk is strained into the pans, put to every 
six gallons one gallon of boiling water. Or dissolve one 
ounce of nitre in a pint of spring-water, and put a quar- 
ts of a pint to every fifteen gallons of milk. Or, when 
you churn;* Keep biack a quafter of a pint of the sour 
cream, and put it into a well-scalded pot, into which 
y<Ai are to gather the next cream ; stir that well, and do 
so with every fresh addition. 

N 
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To make Butttrr, 

During summer, skim the milk when the sun ha-^ not 
heated the dairy ; at that season it siiould stand for but- 
ter iwfnty-four hours without skimming, and forty-eigtt 
in winter. Deposit the cream-pot in a very cold cellar, 
if your dairy is not more so. If you cannot chum ^aily, 
change it into scalded fresh pots ; but never omit chunh 
ingt^^ice a week. If possihle, put the churu in a tlio- 1 
rough air; and if not a barrel one, set it in a tub of ! 
water two feet deep, which will give tinnness to the bote ■ 
ttT. When the butler is come, pour off the buttermilk, 
and put the butter into a fresh-scalded pan, or tubs 
which have aftiTwards been in cold water. Pour water 
CM1 it, and let it lie to acquire some hardness before you i 
vork it; tiien change the water, and beat it with flat 
board:} so perfectly that not the least taste of the butter- 
milk remain, and that the water, which must be often 
changed, shall be quite clear in colour. Then work 
sr)me salt into it, weigh, and make it into forms ; throw 
them into cold water, in an earthen pan and cover of the 
<iueen*s ware. You will then have very nice and cool 
butter in the hottesCwe^her. it requires more working 
ill hot than in cold weather ; but in neither should be 
left with a particle of buttermilk, or a sour taste^ as is 
sometimes done. 

To preserve Butter, 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one part 
good loaf-sugar, and one part saltpetre; beat them 
tvcll together. To sixteen ounces ^f butter thoroughly 
cleansed from the milk, put one ounce of this composi- 
tion ; work it well, and pot down, when become firm and 
cold. 

'llie butter thus preserved is the better for keeping, 
and should not be used under a month. This article 
should be kept from the air, and is bes{ in pots of the 
best glazed earthy that will hold from ten to fourteen 
pounds each. 
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To preserve Butter for JVinter, the best way. 

When the butter has been prepared as above directed^ 
take two parts of the best common salt, one part of good 
loaf-sugar, and one part of saltpetre, beaten and blended 
well together. Of this composition put one ounce to 
s^Kteen ounces of butter, and work it well together in a 
mass. Press it into the pans after the butter is become 
cool ; for friction, though it be not touched by the hands, 
will soften it The pans should hold ten or twelve 
Munds each. On the top put some salt ; r d when that 
IS turned to brine, if not enough to cover the butter en- 
tirely, add some strong salt and water. It requires only 
t6en to be covered from the dust 

To manage Cream for ffhey Butter, 

* Set the whey one day and night, skim it, and so till 
jou havdenough; then boil it, and pour it into a pan 
or two of cold water. As the cream rises, skim it till no 
niore comes ; then chum it. Where new-milk cheese 
is made daily, whey-butter for common and present use 
IDay be made to advantage. 

To scald Cream, as in the W^iett of England. 
In winter let the milk stand twepty-four hours, in the 
summer twelve at least; then put the milk-pan on an 
hot hearth, if you have one ; if not, set it in a wide brass 
kettle of water large enough to receive the pan. It must 
remain on the fire till quite hot, but on no account boil, 
or tltoe will be a skin instead of a cream ypon the milk. 
You will know when done enough, by the undulations 
•n the surface looking -thick, and having a ring round 
the pan the size of the bottom. The time required to 
scald cream depends on the size of the pan and the heat 
of the fire; the slower the better. Remove the pan 
into the dairy when done, and skim it next day. In 
cold weather it may stand thirty-six hours, and never less 
than two meals.' 

' The butter is usually made in Devonshire of cream 
thus prepared, and if properly it is v^ry firm. 

N 2 
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ir. IJ» ■. 'r.-iiir*-, Liitl fr.r butler, oDu Citing, ^ouldtquaBf 
an^ut-r '..i small <r.:an'..;'.r* ftr coifef. toi, &c. Cream 
ulr«a'!y «>kii:iiiit-cl n';.y (>e ki j'.t 1 *ntv-ioi;r hours if 
f r alrlt'd •A«!.*A.i ^'I'^wi : end by acMina to it as much 
jjOA(lt-n-d iiiir.p-'.iigjr ».- <r.J\\ r.iakc .t pretty sweet, ^iD 
be rood two da\s keeping it in a cool place. 

. ^ :p of Crer.m 
May be preserved a*ia!)Ove in the prfij>ortion of a pound 
and quarter ot sui^rto a pint of |M'rrV(.tly fresh cream; 
keep it in a cool place two or three hours ; then put it 
in one or two ounce phials, and cork it close. ItviU 
keep grKMl thus for several weeks, and will be found verj 
useful on voyages. 

Gallino Curds and Whiij, as in Italy, 
Take a number of the rough coats that line the gia* 
zards of turkies and fowls ; clean them from the pebbles 
they contain; rub them well with salt, and hang theinto 
dry. This makes a more tender and delicate cnrd than 
< oininon rennet. When to be used, break off some biti 
of the skin, and put on it some boiling water : in eight 
or nine hours use the li<[Uor as you do other rennet 
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To choos • Butter at Market, 

Put a knife into the butter if salt, and smell it Mrhen 
drawn out ; if there is any thing rancid or unpleasant, it 
is bad. Being made at different times, the layers in 
casks AVill vary greatly, and you will not easily come at 
'the goodness but by unhooping the cask, and trying it 
between the staves. Fresh butler ought to smell like a 
nosegay, and be of an equal colour all through: if sour 
in smell it has not been sutBciently washed ; if veiny and 
open, it is probably mixed with staler or an inferior soit. 

POULTRY-YARD. 

Management ofFoxvls, 

In order to hav* fine fowls, it is necessary to choose a 
good breed, and have proper care taken of them. The 
J^artford sort is thought highly of; and it is desirable tD 
have a €ne large kind, but people differ in their opinion 
of which is best. The black are very juicy ; but do not 
luiswer so well for boiling, as their legs partake of their 
colour. They .should be fed as nearly as possible at the 
same hour and place. Potatoes bpiled, unskiuned, in jsl 
little water, and then cut, and ^Skr wet with skimmed 
miJk'Or not, form one of the best foods. Turkies and 
fowls thrive amazingly on them. The miiik must not be 
sour. 

The best age for setting a hen, is from two to five 
years ; and you should remark which hens make the best 
brooders, and keep those to laying who are giddy and 
careless of their young. In justice to the animal crea- 
tion, however, it must be observed, there are but few 
instances of bad parents for the time their nursing is ne- 
cessary. 

Hens sit twenty days. Convenient places should be 
provided for their laying, as these will be proper for sit- 
ting likewise. If the hen-house is not secured from ver- 
min, the eggs will be sucked, and the fowls destroyed. 

Those hens are usually preferred which have tufts of 
(eatheri on tkeir heads; those that crow are 4)ot looked 
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upon as profitable. Some fine young fowls should be 
reared every year, to keep up a stock of good breeders; 
and by this attention, and removing bad layers and care* 
less nurses, you will have a chance of a good stock. 

Let the hens lay some time before you set them, which 
should be done from tlie end of February to the begin- 
ning of May. \A'hile liens are laying, teed them well, 
and sometimes with oats. 

Broods of chickens are hatched alt through the sum* 
mer, but those that come out very late require much 
care till they have gainv.'d some strength. 

if the eggs of any other sort are put under a hen with 
fome of her own> observe to add her own as many days 
alter the others, as there is a difference in the length of 
their sitting. A turkey and duck sit thirty days. Choose 
large clear eggs to put her upon, and such a number as 
she can property cover. If very large eggs, there are 
sometimes two yolks, and of course neither will be pn>> 
ductive. Ten or twelve are quite enough. 

A hen-bouse should be large and high ; and should be 
frequently cleaned out, or the vemun of fowls will in- 
crease greatly. But hens must not be disturbed while 
sitting; for if frightened, they sometimes forsake their 
nests. Wormwood and rue should be planted plentifully 
about their houses : boil some of the former, and sprinkle 
it about the floor ; which should be of smooth earth, not 
paved. The windows of the house should be open to the 
rising sun : and a hole must be left at the door, to let 
the smaller fowls go in ; the larger may be let in and out 
by opening the door. There should be a small sliding 
board to shut down when the fowls are gone. to roost; 
which would prevent the small beasts of prey from com- 
mitting ravages, and a good strong door and lock may 
possibly, in some measure, prevent the depredations of 
human enemies. 

When some of the chickens are hatched long before 
the others, it may be necessary to keep them in a basket 
of wool till the others come forth. The day after they 
are hatched, give ibevii uaivc ci>rBc\^% q\ >«V^v^ b^cead* and 
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small (or rather cracked) grits soaked in milk. As soon 
as they have gained a little strength, feed them with 
curd, cheese-parings cut small, or any soft food, but 
nothing sour; and give them clean water twice a day. 
Keep the hen under a pen till the young have strength 
to follow her about, which will be in two or three weeks ; 
and be sure to feed her well. 

The food of fowls goes first into their crop, which 
softens it; and then passes into the gizzard, which by 
constant friction macerates it : and this is facilitated by 
fmall stones, which are generally found there^ and which 
help to digest the food. 

If a sitting hen is troubled with vermin, let her be 
veil washed with a decoction of wild lupins. The pip 
in fowls is occasioned by drinking dirty water, or taking 
filthy food. A white thin scale on the tongue, is the 
symptom. Pull the scale off with your nail, and rub 
the tongue with some salt ; and the complaint will be re^ 
moved. 

It answers well to pay some boy employed in the farm 
or stable, so much a score for the eggs he brings in. It 
uill be his interest tlien to save them from bemg pur- 
loined, which nobody but one in his situation can pre* 
vent ; and sixpence or eightpence a score will be buy- 
M^g ^ggs cheap. 

To make Hens lay. 

Dissolve an ounce of Glaubcr'ti salts in a quart of 
water; mix tlie meal of potatoes with a little of the li- 
quor, and feed the hens two days, giving them plenty cf 
clean water to drink. The above quantity is sufHcient 
for sLx or eight hens. They should have plenty of clean 
water in reach. In a few days they will produce eggs. 
To fatten Fowls or Chickens in four or Jive Days, 

Set rice over the fire with skimmed milk, only as 
much as will serve one day. Let it boil till the rice is 
quite swelled out : you may add a tea-spoonful or two 
of sugar, but it will do well without. Feed them three 
limes a day, in common pans, giving them only as much 
as will (|uite fill ihfim at once. When you ^vsi &e&^> Vhx 
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Ihe pans be set in water, that no sourness may he cenvey- 
€(] to the fowls, as that prevents them from fattening. 
Give them clean water, or the milk of the rice, to ilrink; 
but the less wet the latter is when perfectly soaked, the 
belter. By this method the flesh will have a clear white- 
ness which no other food gives ; and when it is coDside^ 
ed how far a pound of rice will go, and how much time 
b saved by this mode, it will be found to be as cheap as 
barley-meal, or more so. The pen should be daily 
cleaned, and no food g'ven for sixteen hours before poul- 
try be killed. 

To choose Fg^s at Market, and preserve them. 

Put the large end of the egg to your tongue ; if it feels 
«rarm it is new. In new-laid eggs, there is a small divi- 
lion of the skin firom the shell, which is filled with air, 
and is perceptible to the eye at the end. On looking 
through them against the sun of a candle, if fresh, eggs 
will be pretty clear. If they shake they are nut fresh. 

Eggs may be bought cheapest when the hens first be* 
«n to lay in the spring, before they sit; in Lent and at 
Easter they become dear. They may be preserved fresh 
by dipping them in boiling water and instantly takiji|( 
them out, or by oiling the shell ; either of which ways 
IS to prevent the air passing through it: or kept on 
shelves with small holes to receive one }n each, and be 
turned every other day ; or close-packed in a keg, and 
covered with strong lime-water. 

Feathers. 
In towns, poultry being usually sold ready picked, the 
feathers, which may occasionally come in iu small jquas- 
titles, are neglected ; but orders shoidd be giren to ppt 
them into a tub free from damp, and as they dry to 
change them into paper bags, a few in each ; they should 
hang in a dry kitchen to season ; fresh ones must sot bt 
added to those in part dried, or they will occasion a musl^ 
smell, but they should go through the same process. In 
a few months they will be fit to ^dd to beds, or to make 
pillows, without tKe usu^V mo^^f dc\vu^tkem in aca«l 
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OTe», which may be pursued if tfaey are wanted before 
five or six months. 

Ducks 

Oenetally begin to -ay in the month of February. TTieir 
eggs should be daily taken away except one, till they 
seem inclmed to sit ; then leave them and see that there 
are enough. They require no attention while sitting, 
except to give them foo<l at the time they come out to 
seek it ; and there should be water placed at a moderate 
distance from them, that their eggs may not be spoiled 
by their long absence in seeking it. Twelve or thirteeti 
eggs are enough : in an early season it is best to set theiti 
under a hen ; and then they can be kept from water till 
they have a little strength to bear it, which in very cold 
weather they cannot do so well. They should be put 
under cover, especially in a wet season ; for though wa- 
ter is the natural element of ducks, yet they are apt to be 
killed by tlie cramp before they are covered with feathers 
to defend them. 

Ducks should be accustomed to feed and rest at one. 
place, which would prevent theirstraggling too far to hy^ 
Places near the water to lay iil are advantageous ; and 
these might be small wooden houses, with a partitioa- 
in the middle, and a door at each end. They eat any 
thing ; 9tid when to be fattened, must have plenty, how- 
ever coarse, and in three weeks they will be fat.. 

Geese 

Require little expense; as they chiefly 'support then*- 
selves on commons or in lanes, where they can get water. 
The largest are esteemed best, as also are the white and 
grey. The pied and ddrk*coloured are not so goodi 
Thirty days is generally the time the goose sits,, but m 
warm weather she will sometimes hatch sooner. Give 
them plenty of food, such as scalded bran and light oats ;. 
and as soon as the goslings are hatched, keep- them housed 
for .eight or ten days, and feed them with barley-meal,. 
bran, curds, &c. For greeik geese, be^Vn lo taXXj^tw-X^ne^^. 
U six orKYta weeks old, and feed them «a ^to^i^. ^>^ 
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ble geese require no fattening if they have the run of 
good fields. 

Turkies 
Are 'very tender when youngs As soon as hatched, 
put three pepper- corns down their throat Great care is 
necessary to their well-being, because the hen is so care- 
less that she will walk about with one chick, and leave 
the remainder, or even tread upon and kill them. Tur- 
kies are violent eaters ; and must therefore be left to take 
charge t>f themselves in general, except one good feed a 
day. The hen sits twenty-five or thirty days ; and the 
young ones must be kept warm, as the least cold or damp 
kills them. They must be fed often ; and at a distance 
from the hen, who will eat every thing firom them. They 
should have curds, green-^rheese parings cut small, and 
bread and milk with chopped wormwood in it ; and their 
drink milk and water, but not left to be sour. All young 
fowls are a prey for vermin, therefore they should be 
kept in a safe place where none can come ; weasels, stoats, 
ferrets, &c. creep in at very small crevices. 

Let the hen be under a coop, in a warm place exposed 
to the sun, for the first three or four weeks; and the 
young should not be suffered io go out in the dew at 
morning or evening. Twelve eggs are enough to put 
under a turkey ; and when she is alxtut to lay, lock her 
up till she has laid every morning. . They usually begin 
to lay in March, and sit in April. Feed them near the 
hen-house ; and give them a little meat in the evening, 
to accustom them to roosting there. Fatten thenii with 
sodden oats or barley for the first fortnight ; and the last 
fortnight give them as above, and rice swelled with warm 
milk over the fire, twice a day. The flesh will be beau* 
tifiilly white and fine-fiavoured. The common way is to 
cram them, but they are so ravenous that it seems un- 
pecessary, if they are not suffered to go far from home, 
which makes them poor. 

Pea Fowl 

Feed them as you do Uirkles. They are so shy that 
they are selck>in iovuad lot ^oin& dvj^ ^^.^\fiB^.Ousiv viA 
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it is very wrong to pursue them, as many ignorant people 
do, in the idea of bringing them home ; for it only causes 
the hen to carry , the young ones through dangerous 
places, and by hurrying she treads upon them. The 
cock kiHs all the young chickens he can get at, by one 
blow on the centre of the head with his bill ; and he 
does the same by his own brood before the feathers of 
the crown come out. Nature therefore impels the hen 
to keep them out of his way till the feathers rise. 

Guinea Hens 

Lay a great number of eggs ; and if you can discover the 
nest, it is best to put them under common hens, which 
are better nurses. They require g;reat warmth^ quiet, 
and careful feeding with rice swelled with milk, or bread 
soaked in it. Put two pepper-corns down their throat 
when first hatched. 

Pigeons 

Bring two young ones at a time; and breed every 
month, if well looked after, and plentifully fed. They 
should be kept very clean, and the bottom of the dove- 
cote be strewed with saivd once a month at least Tare? 
and white peas are their proper food. They should have 
plenty of ^esh water in their house. Starlings and other 
birds are apt to come among them, aitd suck the eggs. 
Vermin likewise are their great enemies, and destroy 
thera. If the breed should be too small, put a few tame 
pigeons of the common kind, and of their own colour, 
among them. Observe nt>t to have too large a pro^rar- 
tion of cock-birds; for they are quarrelsome, and will 
spon thin the dove-cote. ^ 

Pigeons are fond of salt, and it keeps them in health. 
^ Lay a large heap of clay near the house ; and let the 
falt-brine that may be done with in the family be poured 
upon it 

Bay-salt and cummin-seeds mixed is an universal re- 
medy for the diseases of pigeons. The backs and breasts 
a^ sometimes scabby : in which case, take a quarter o£ 
a pound of bay-salt, and as much commQlai^\.\ ^ ^^^^vl^ 
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of frond-seeds, a pound of diU-aeed, ts nracli cnmmitt- 
seed, and an ounce of assafoetida ; mix all with a little 
vbeaten Hour, and some Ane worked clay ; when all are 
well beaten together, put it into two earthen pots, and 
bake them in the oven. When cold, put them on thi 
table in the dove-cote ; the pigeons will eat it> and thss 
be cured. . 

Rahlnts. 
The wild ones have the finest flavour, unless great care 
is taken to keep the tame delicately clean. The tame 
one brings forth every month, and must be allowed to 
go with the buck as soon as she has kindled. The 
•sweetest hay, oats, beans, sow-thistle, parsley, carrot- 
tops, cabbage-leaves, and bran, fresh and fresh, should 
be given to them. If not very well attended, their 
stench will destroy themselves, and be very unwhole- 
some to all who live near them ; but attention will pre- 
vent this inconvenience. 



PART XII. 

COOKERY FOR THE SICK, AND FOR THE 

POOR. 

SICK COOKE&Y. 

General Remarks, 

THE following pages will contain cookery for ^ sick ; 
it being of more consequence to support those whose bad 
appetite will not allow them to take the necess^ noo^ 
rishment, than to stimulate that of persons in health. 

It may not be unnecessary to advise that a choice be ' 
made of the things most likely to aigpf^ with the patient ; 
that a change^ be provided ; that some one at least be 
always ready ; that not too much of those be made at 
once, which are not likely to keep, as invalids rec^irt 
-variety ; and that they should succeed each other in dif* 
Ar€»t Ibrms aod flavoui:a. 
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^ clear Broth that will keep long. 
Put the mouse round of beef, a knuckle bone of veal, 
«tul a few shanks of mutton, inta a deep ^^an, and cover 
dose v^ith a dish or coarse crust ; bake <.ill the beef is 
done enough for eating, with only as much water as will 
cover. When cold, cover it close in a cool place. Whe* 
to be used, give what flavour may be approved. 

j4 quick made Broth, 
Take a bone or two of a neck or loin of mutton, take 
off the fat and skin, set it on the Are in a small tin sauce- 
pan that has a cover, with three quarters of a pint of 
water, the meat being first beaten, and cut in thin bits ; 
put a bit of thyme and parsley, and, if approved, a slice 
of onion. Let it boil very quick, skim it nicely ; take 
off the cover, if likely to be too weak ; else cover it» 
Half an hour is sufficient for the whole process. 

A very supporting Broth against any kind of weakness^ 

Boil two pounds of loin of mutton, with a very large 
handful of chervil, in two quarts of water, to one. Take 
off part of the fat. Any other herb or roots may be 
added. Take half a pint three or four times a day. 

A very nourishing Feal Broth. 
Put the knuckle of a leg or shoulder of veal, with very 
little meat to it, an old fowl, and four shank-bones of 
mutton extremely well soaked and bruised, three blades 
of mace, ten pepper-corns, an onion, and a large bit of 
bread, and three quarts of water, into a stew-pot that 
covers close, and simmer in the slowest manner after it 
has boiled up, and been skimmed ; or bake it ; strain, 
and take off the fat. Salt as wanted. It will require 
four hours. 

Broth of Beef, Mutton, and Teai, 
Put two pounds of lean beef, one pound of scrag of 
veal, one pound of scrag of mutton, sweet herbs, and ten 
pepper-corns, into a nice tin sauce-pan, with five quarts 
of water : shnmer to three quarts ; and clear fkoiA the 
Uki when coid Add one ommk if a]^i«t«4. 
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Soap and broth made of different meats, are more 
•upporting, as welt as better flavoured. 

To remove the fat, take it o(f when cold as clean as 
possible ; and if there be still any remaining, lay a bit of 
clean blotting or cap paper on the broth when in the 
basin, and it will take up every particle. 

CaJtoes^ feet Broth, 

Boil two feet in three quarts of water to half; strain 
and set it by ; when to be used, take oif the fat, put a 
large tea-cupful of the jelly into a sauce-pan, with half a 
glass of sweet wine, a little sugar and nutmeg, and beat 
it up till it be ready to boil, then take a little of it, aod 
beat by degrees to the yolk of an egg, and addinjg a bit 
of butter, the size of a nutmeg, stir it all together, but 
doiiH let it boil. Grate a bit of fresh lemon-peel into it 

Another, — Boil two calves' feet, two ounces of veal, 
and two of beef, the bottom of a penny-loaf, two or three 
blades of mace, half a nutiueg sliced, and a little salt, ip 
three (|uarts of water, to three pints ; strain, and take off 
the fat. 

Chicken Broth, 
Put the body and legs of the fowl that chicken-panada 
was mack; of, as in page 280| after taking off the skin and 
rump, into the water it was boiled in, with one blade of 
mace, one slice of onion, and ten white pepper-coros. 
Simmer till the broth be of a pleasant flavour. If not 
water enough, add a little. Beat a quarter of an ounce 
of sweet almonds with a tea-spoonful of water, fine,, boil 
it in the broth> strain, and, when cold, remove the fat 

Eel Broth. 

Clean half a pound of small eels, and set them on with 
three pints of water, some parsley, one slice of onion, a 
few pepper-corns; let them simmer till the eels are broken, 
and the broth good. Add salt, and strain it off. 

The above should make three half-pints of broth. 

Tench Broth. 
Make as eel-broth aboire; They arc both very nu- 
tritlous, and light oC digeslaoiu 
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Beef Tea, 

Cut a pound of fleshy beef in thin slices ; simmer with 
a quart of water twenty minutes, after it has once boiled, 
and been skimmed. Season, if approved ;, but it has 
generally only salt 

Dr. RatdiJPs restorative Pork-jelly. 

Take a leg of well-fed pork, just as cut up, beat it, 
and break the bone. Set it over a gentle fire, with three 
gallons of water, and simmer to one. Let half an ounce 
oi mace, and the same of nutmegs, stew in it. Strain 
through a fine sieve. When cold, take olf the fal. Give 
a chocolate cup the first and last thing, and at noon^ 
putting salt to taste. 

Slmnh Jelly. 

Soak twelve shanks of mutton four hours, then brush 
and scour them very clean. Lay them in a sauce-pan 
with three blades of mace, an onion, twenty' Jamaica^ 
and thirty or forty black peppers, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, and a crust of bread made very brown by toasting. 
Pour three quarts of water to them, and set them on a 
hot hearth close-coveretl ; let them simmer as' gently as 
possible for five hours, then strain it off, and put it in a 
cold place. 

This may have the addition of ^ pound of beef, if ap- 
proved, for flavour. It is a remarkably good thing for 
people who are weak. 

Arrow-root Jelly. 

Of this beware of having the wrong sort, for it has been 
counterfeited witli bad effect. If genuine, it is very 
nourishing, especially for weak bowels. Put into a sauce- 
pan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry or a spoonful 
of brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar ; boil once up, 
then mix it by degrees into a desert-spoonful of arrow- 
root, previously rubbed smooth, with two spoonfuls of 
cold water ; then return the whole into the sauce-pan ; 
stir and boil it three minutes. 

Tapioca Jelly. 
' (j)ioosc the largest sort, poqr ccdd water on to wash 
it two or three Qmes, theii8pikl>t{m{s^\xvi^V^\^N^^^ 
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SIX hours, and simmer it in the same imlil it become 
quite clear; then put lemon-juice, wine, and sugar. 
The peel should have been boiled in it. it thickem 
▼ery mach. 

Gloucester JeUy. 
Take rice, sago, pearl-barley, bartsbom shavings, and 
eringo-root, each an ounce ; simmer with three pints of 
water to one, and strain it. When cold it will be a jelly; 
of which give, dissolved in wine^ miik> or broth, in 
change with other nourishment. 

PanadOf made in Jive minutes. 

Set a little water on the fire with a glass of white wine, 
some sugar, and a scrape of nutn>eg and lemon-peel; 
meanwhile grate some crumbs of bread. The moment 
the mixture boils up, keeping it still on the fire, put the 
crumbs in, and let it boU as fast as it can. When of a 
proper thickness just to drink, take it off. 

Another. — Make as above, but instead of a glass of 
wine, put in a tea-spoonful of rum, and a bit of butter; 
sugar as above. This is a most pleasant mess. 

Another, — Put to the water a bit of lemon-peel, rant 
the crumbs in, and when nearly boiled enough, put 
some lemon or orange-syrup. Observe to boil all the 
ingredients ; for if any be added after, the panada will 
break, and not jelly. « 

Chicken Panada. 

Boil it till about three parts ready, in a quart of water, 
take off the skin, cut the white meat off when cold, and 
put into a marble-mortar ; pound it to a paste with ^ 
little of the water it was boiled in, season with a little 
salt, a grate of nutmeg, and the least bit of lemon-peel. 
Boil gently for a few minutes to the consistency yoo 
like; it should be such as you can drink, though to- 
lerably thick. 

This conveys great nourishment in snuiU compass.. 

Sippets, when the Stomach will not receive meat. 
On an extreme hot plate put two or three sippets of 
hretid, and pour c^i ibtefn «o\i)ft ts^vii ^^»SL\i«^^\Niii' 
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ton, or veal, if there Is no butter iu the dish. S^>r'iukle 
a little salt over. 

-An egg broken into a cup oi tea, or beaten arid n)ixed 
with a basin of milk, makes a breakfast more supporting 
than tea sol el V. 

-^^ egg divided, and the yolk and white beaten sepa- 
rately, then mixed with a glass of wine, will alford two 
▼ery wholesome draughts, and prove lighter than whea 
taken together. 

Eggs very little boiled, or poaclied, taken in small 
quantity, convey much nourishment; the yolk only, 
when dressed, should be ^aten by invalids. 

A great Restorative. 
Bake two calves* feet in two pints of water, and the 
same. quantity of new milk, in ajar close-covered, three 
bouTs and a half. When cold remove the fat. 

Give a large tea-cupful the last and first thing. What- 
ever flavour is approved, give it by baking in it lemon- 
peel, cinnamon, or mace. Add sugar after. 

itffio^^r.-^-Simmer six sheep's trotters, two blades of 
i<nace, a . little cinnamon, lemon-peel, a few hartshorn 
shavings, and a little isinglass, in two quarts of water to 
one ; when cold, talte otf the fat, and give near half a 
pint twice a day, warming with it a little new mitic. 

Anotlter.'^^W one ounce of isinglass-shavings, forty 
Jamaica peppers, and a bit of brown crust of bread, in % 
quart of water to a pint, and stndn it 

This mak« a pleasant jelly to keep in the hou^e ; oi 
which a large spoonful may be taken in wine and watei^ 
milk, tea, soup, or any way. 

Another^ u -most pleasant /^atur^*— Boil a quarter of. 
' An ounce of isinglass-shavings witXi a pint of new milk^ 
to half: add a bit of sugar, and, fior change, a bitter 
^mond. 
Give this at bed-tin>e, mot too warm. 
Dutch flummery, blamang^ and jdlies, as directei 
in pQges \$V^ U8* and 19Q,* or iess tick according t# 
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Caudie, 

Make a fine smootb gruel of balf-griU ; strain it wlien 
boiled well, stir it at times till cold. When to be used, 
add sugar, wine, and lemon«peel, with nutmeg. Some 
like a spoonful of brandy besides the wiue ; others like 
lemon-juice. 

yinother. — Boil up half a pint of fine gruel, with a bit 
of butter the size of a large nutmeg, a large spoonful of 
brandy, the same of white wine, one of capillaire, a bit 
of lemon-peel and nutmeg. 

Another,-^\nio a pint of fine gnieU not thick, pu^ 
while it is boiling hot, the yolk of an egg beaten with 
sugar, and mixed with a large spoonful of cold water, t 
glass of wine, and nutmeg. Mix by degrees. It is very 
agreeable and nourishing. Some like gruel, with a glass 
of table beer, sugar, &c. witb or without a tea-spoonfol 
of brandy. 

Cold Caudle. • 

Boil a quart of spring-water ; when cold, add the Toll 
^ dn egg, the juice of a small lemon, fix spoonfuls <)f 
sweet wine, sugar to your taste, and syrup of lemoos 
one ounce* 

J Ftour Caudle. 

Into five large spoonfuls of the pitrest water rub smooth 
one desert-spoonful of fine tlour. Set over the fire M 
spoonfuls of new milk, and put two bits of sugar ititt> it; 
tlie moment it boils, pour into it the fiour and wstier; 
and stir it over a slow fire twenty minutes. It is a nou- 
rishing and gently astringent food. This is an excellent 
(bod for babies who have weak bowels. 

Rice Caudle, 

When the water boils, pour into it -some grated rice 
mixed with a little cold water ; when of a proper con^ 
sistence, add sugar, lemou-peel, and cinnamon, and a 
glass of brandy to a quart. Boil all smooth. 

4nother, — Soak some Carolina rice in water an hour, 
strain it, and put two spoonfuU of the rice into a pint aiid 
a- quarter of milk ; simmer till it will pulp throug)) a 
iierc, then put Okie ^\A^ «xtfV tci\\Sk\sii<c^ the saoce-pan, 
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with a bruised clove aiid a bit of white sugar. Simmer 
ten minutes ; if too thick, ^d a spoonful or two of milk; 
and serve with thin toast. 

To mull ff'ine. 

Boil some spice in a little water till the flavour is gain- 
ed, then add an equal quantity of port, some sugar and 
^nutmeg ; boil together, and serve with toast. 

Anotlter twiy. — Boil a bit of cinnamon and some grated 
butmeg a i«w minutes, in a large tea^cupful of water ; 
then pour to it a pint of port wine, and add sugar to 
^\ir taste : heat It up and it will be ready. « 

' Or it may be made of good British wine. 

To make Coffee. 
; Put two ounces of fresh ground coffee, of the best 
q)tiality, into a coifee-pot, and pour eight colfee-cups of 
boiling water on it ; let it boil six minutes, pour out a 
cupfid two or three times, and.return it again ; then put 
^ro or three isinglass-chips into it, and pour one large 
iipoonful of boiling water on it; boil it five minutes 
4iiore» and set the pot by the fire to keep bot for ten 
xniautes, and you will have coffee of a beautiful clear- 
ness. 

Fme cream should always be served with coffee, and 
either pounded sugar-candy, or f^ne Lisbon sugar. 

. If for foreigners, or tliose who like it extretnely strong, 
make only eight (lishes from three ounces. If not fre^h 
roasted, lay it before a fire until perfectly hot and dry ; 
or you may put the smallest bit of fresh butter into a 
preserving pan of a small size, and, when bot, throw 
the coffee in it, and toss it about until it be frebhened, 
t^ing it be cold before ground. 

Coffee Milk, 
Boil a desert-spoonful of ground coffee, in nearly a 
pint of milk, a quarter of an hour; then- put into it a 
shaving or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it boil a 
few'miliutie8> and set it on the side of tiie tire to grow 
fine. 
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This is a very fine breakfast ; it should be sweetened 
with real Lisbon sugar of a good quality. 

Chocolate, 

Tliose who use much of this article, will find the fol- 
lowing mode of preparing it both useful and econo- 
iiiical : 

Cut a cake of chocolate in very small bits ; put a pint 
of water into the pot, and, when it boils, put in the 
above; mitl it oil* the fire until quite melted, then on a 
gnitle fire till it boil ; pour it into a basin, and it will, 
keep in a cool place eight or ten days, or more. Wbca 
want(d, put a spoonful or two into milk, boil it with 
sugar, and mill it well. 

This, if not made thick, is a very good breakfast or 
supper. 

Patefit Cocoa 
Is a light wholesome breakfast 

Saloop. 
Boil a little water, wine, lemon-peel, and sugar^ t»> 
gether: then mix with a small quantity of the powder, 
previously rubbed smooth, with a little cold water ; stir 
it all together, and boil it a few ininutes. 

Milk Porridge. 
Make a fine grutl of half-grits, long boiled ; strain <jffi 
either add cold milk, or warm with milk, as may be 
approved. Serve with toast. 

French Milk Porridge. 

Stir some oatmeal and water togethier, let it stand to 
be clear, and pour oft" the latter ; pour fresh upon it, stir 
it well, let it stand till next day; strain through a fine 
sieve, and boil the water, adding milk while doing. The 
proportion of water must be small. 

This is nuich ordered, with toast for the breakfast of 
weakpersoDSy abroad. 

Ground'-rice Miffc, 
Boil one spoonful of iground-jrice, Tubbed domk 
smoothi with three half pints of milk, a bit of cinssr 
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mon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg. Sweeten when nearly 
done. 

Sago. 
To prevent the earthy taste, soak it in cold water an 
hour ; pour that off, and wash it well ; then add more, 
and simmer gently till the berries are clear, with lemon- 
peel and spice, if approved. Add wine and sugar, and 
boil all up together. 

Sago Milk, 
Cleanse as above, and boil it slowly and wholly with 
new milk. It swells so much, that a small quantity 
will ,be sufficient for a quart, and when done it will be 
dtminished to about a pint. It requires no sugar or flat 
▼jouring. 

Asses* Milk 
Far surpasses any imitation of it that can be made. It 
should be milked into a glass that is kept warm by being 
in a basin of hot water. 

The fixed air that it contains gives some people a pain 
in the stomach. At first a tea-spoonful of rum may be 
taken with it, but should only be put in the moment it. 
is toi be swallowed. 

Artificial Asses* Milk. 
Boil together a quart of water, a quart of new milk, an 
oiince of white sugar-candy, half an ounce of eringo- 
root, and half an ounce of conserve of roses, till half be 
wasted. 

This is astringent ; therefore proportion the doses to 
the effect, and the quantity to what will be used while 
sweet. 

Another.'— 'MiK two spoonfuls of boiling water, two of 
milk, and an egg well beaten; sweeten with pounded' 
white sugar-candy. This may be taken twice or thrice a 
day. 

Another. — Boil two ounces of hartshorn-shavings, two 
ounces of pearl-barley, two* ounces of candied eringo-* 
root, and one dozen of snails that have been bruised,, in 
two quarts of water, to one. Mix with an equal quantity 
of new milk, when taken^ twice a dey. 
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Water Gruel 

Put a large spoonful of oatmeal by degrees intoa^piut .; 
of water, and when smooth boil it. 

Another vsay, — Rub smooth a large spoonful of oat* 
meal, with two of water, and pour it into a pint of ti^ater 
boiling on tlie fire ; stir it well, and boil it quick ; but 
take care it does not boil over. In a quarter of an hour 
strain it off; and add salt and a bit of butter when eaten. 
Stir until the butter be incorporated. 

Barley GrueL 
Wash four ounces of pearl-barley, boil it In two quarts 
of water and a stick of cinnamon, till reduced to a quart; 
strain and return it into the sauce-pan with sugar, and 
three-quarters of a pint of port-wine. Heat up, and use 
as wanted. 

A very agreeable Drink. 

Into a tumbler of fresh cold water, pour a table spoon- 
ful of capillaire, and the same of good vinegar. 

Tamarinds, currants fresh or in jelly, or scalded cor* 
rants or cranberries, make excellent drinks ; with a little 
sugar, or not, as may be agreeable. 

j4 refreshing Drink in a Fever, 
Put a little tea-sage, two sprigs of balm, and a little 
wood-sorrei, into a stone jug, having £rst washed and 
dried them ; peel thin a sxnall lemon, and clear from the 
white ; slice it, and put a bit of the peel in, then pour 
in three pints of boiling water, sweeten, and cover it , 
close. j 

Anotlter Drinlc^^Waish extremely well an ounce of i 
pearl-barley ; shift it twice, then put to it three pinis.of 
^ater, an ounce of sweet almonds beaten fine, .and a bit 
of lemon-peel ; boil till you have a smooth liquor, tbea 
put in a little syrup of lemons and capillaire. 
. Another, — Boil three pints of water with an ounce and 
a half of tamarinds, three obnces of currants, and two 
ounces of stoned raisins, till near a third be consumed. 
Strain it on a bit of lemon-peel, which remove in an boo^ 'i 
as it gives a bitter taste if left long. 
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A most pleasant Drink, 
Put a tca-cupfui of cranberries into a cup of water, and 
masii them. In the mean time boil two quarts of water 
with one large spoonful of oajtmeal and a bit of lemoo- 
peel; then add the cranberries, and as much fine lis* 
bon sugar as shall leave a smart flavour of the fruit ; and 
a quarter of a pint of sherry, or less, as may be proper ; 
boil all for half an hour, and strain off. 

^1^ and fine Draught for those who are weak and have a 

Cough. 
■ Beat a fresh laid egg, and mix it with a quarter of a 
pint of new milk warmed, a large spoonful of capillaire, 
fte same of rose-water, and a little nutmeg scraped. 
Dent warm it after the egg is put in. Take it the first 
and last thing. 

Toast and Heater, 
Toast slowly a thin piece of bread till extremely brown 
and hard, but not the least black ; then plunge it into a 
j«ig of cold water, and cover it over an hour before used. 
This is of particular use in weak bowels. It should be 
of[a fine brown colour before drinking it 

Barley footer. 

Wash a handful of common barley, then simmer it 
gently in thrte pints of water with a bit of lemon-peel. 
^ Ttius is less apt to nauseate than pearl-barley ; but the 
dtlier IB a very pleasant'drink. 

Another wa^.— rBoil an ounce of pearl-barley a few 
minutes to cleanse, then put on it a quart of water, siin« 
lifier an hour ; vfhen half done, put into it a bit of fresh 
leihon-peel, and one bit of sugar. If likely to be toe 
thick, you may put another quarter of a pint of water. 
Lemon-juice may be added if chosen. 

Lemon-water, a deligh^l Drink. 

Put two slices of lemon thinly pared into a tea-pot, a 
little bit of the peel, and a bit of sugar, or a large spoon* 
ful of capillaire; pour in a pint of boiling water, and^c^ 
k close two hours. 
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jlpplc Water, 
Cut two Urge apples in slices, and pour a quart of boil* 
ing « ater on them ; or on roasted apples ; strain in two 
or ihrie hours, and sweeten lightly. 

Ruaphfrry Vinegar ff^ater, 
(See page 230.) This is one of the most delightful 
drinks that can be made. 

• • irhey. 

That of cheese is a very wholesome drink, especially 
when the cows are in fresh herbage. 

irhiU'Wine Whey. 
Put half a pint of new milk on the fire ; the momeot 
it boils upi pour in as much sound rais'm wine as will con- 
pletoly turn it, and it looks clear; let it boil up, theirwt 
the sauce-pau aside till the curd subsides, and do not stir 
it. Pour the whey off, and add to it half a pint of boiling 
water, and a bit of white sugar, ^hus you will- have a 
w hey perfectly cleared of milky particles, and at weak as 
vou choose to make it. 

Vinegar and Lemon Wheys. 
Pour into boiling milk as much vinegar or lenvm- 
juice as will make a small quantity quite clear, dilute 
with iiot water to an agreeable smart acid, and put a bit 
or two of sugar. This is less heating than if made of 
wine; and if only to excite perspiration, answers as 
well 

Buttermilk, with Bread or vdihouL 

It is most wholesome w hen sour, as being less likely 
to be heavy; but most agreeable when made of sweet 
cream. 

Dr. Boerhaave's sxveet Buttemtilk. 

Take the milk from the cow into a small chum, of 
about six shillings price ; in about ten minutes begin 
churning, and continue till tb(» flakes of butter swim about 
pretty thick, and the milk is discharged of all the greasy 
particles, and appears thin and blue. Strain it througti a 
sieve, and drink it as frequently as possible. 
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It should form the m hole of the patient's drink, and the 
food should be biscuits and rusks, in every way and 
sort ; ripe and dried fruits of various kinds, when a de> 
dine is apprehended. 

Baked and dried fruits, raisins in particular, make 
excellent suppers for invalids, with biscuits, or common 
cake. 

Orgeat 

Beat two ounces of almonds with a tea-spoonful of 
orange-Bower water, and a bitter almond or two; then 
pour a quart of milk and watesto the paste. Sweeten 
with sugar, or capillaire. This is a.finc drink for those 
who have a tender chest ; and in the gout it is higlily 
useful, and, with the addition of half an ounce of gum 
arable, has been found to allay the painfulness of the at- 
tendant heat. Half a glass j©f brandy may be added if 
thought too cooling in the latter complaints, and the glass 
of orgeat may be put into a basin of warm water. 
' Another orgeat, for company, is in page 229. 

Orangeade, or Lemonade, 

Squeeze the juice ; pour boiling water on a little of 
the peel, and cover close. " Boil water and sugar to a 
thin syrup, and skim it. When all are cold, mix the 
juice, the infusion, and the syrup, with as much more 
water as will make a rich sherlnrt ; strain through a jelly- 
bag. Or squeeze the juice, and strain it, and add water 
and capillaire. 

Fgg IVine, 

Beat an egg, mix With it a spoonful of cold water ; set 
on the fire a glass of white wine, half a glass of water, 
sugar j and nutmeg. When it boils, pour, a little of it 
to the egg by degrees, till the whole be in, stirring it 
well ; then return the whole into the sauce-pan, put it on 
« gentle fire, stir if one way fop not more than a minute; 
for if it boil, or the egg be stale, it w.ll curdle. Serve 
jwtth toast. 

Egg wine may be made as above, without warming 
the egg, and it is then lighter on the stomach, though not 
so pleasant to the taste. 
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COOKERY FOR THE POOR. 

Grncral Remarks and Hints. 

I promised a few hints, to enable every family to aaSibt 
thf poor of their neighbourhood at a very trivial expense; 
and these may be varied or amended at the discretioa 
of the mistress. 

Whore cows are kept, a jug of skimmed milk is a va- 
lualile present, and a very common one. ^ 

When the oven is hot, a large pudding may be baked, 
and given to a sick or young family; and thus made, 
the trouble is little: — Into a deep coarse pan put half a 
pound of rice, four ounces of coarse sugar or treacle, 
two quarts of milk, and two ounces of dripping ; set it 
cold into the oven. It will take a good while, but be an 
excellent solid food. 

A very good meal may be bestowed in a thing called 
brew is, which is thus made:— Cut a very thick upper 
crust of bread, and put it into the pot where salt b^f is 
boiling and near ready ; it will attract some of the fat, 
and, when swelled out, will be no unpalatable dish to 
those who rarely taste meat 

J baked Soup. 

Put a pound of any kind of meat cut in slices ; twQ 
onions, two carrots, ditto ; two ounces 'of rice, a pint 
of split peas, or whole ones if previously soaked, pepper 
and salt, into an earthen jug or pan, and |KHir one gal- 
lon of water. Cover it very close, and bake it with the 
bnad. 

The cook should be chargetl to save the boiling of 
every piece of meat, ham, tongue, &c. however salt: 
as it is easy to use only a part of that, and the rest of 
fresh water, and, by the addition of more vegetables,' the 
bones of the meat used in the femily, the pieces of meat 
that come from table on the plates, and rice, Scotch 
barley, or oatmeal, "there will be some gallons of nu- 
tritious soup two or three times a week. The bits of 
meat should be* only warmed in the soup, and remaii 
whole; the bones, &c. boiled till they yield their nou- 
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rishment. If the things are ready to put in the boiler as 
.soon as the meat is Served, it will save lighting lire, aad 
second cooking. 

Take turnips, carrots, leeks, potatoes, the outer leaves 
of lettuce, celery, or any sort of vegetable that is at hand; 
cut them small, and throw in with the thick part of peas^ 
«fL«r they have been pulped for soup, and grits, or cotrse 
oatmeal, which have been used for gruel. 

Should the soup be poor of meat, the long boiling o£ 
the bones, and different vegetables, will atford better 
Bourishment than the laborious poor can obtain ; espe- 
cially as they are rarely tolerable cooks, and have not 
fiiel to do j iistice to what they buy. But in every family 
there is some superfluity ; and if it be prepared with 
cleanliness and care, the benefit will be very great to the 
receiver, and the satisfaction no !ess to the giver. 

I found, in the time of scarcity, ten or fifteen gallons 
of soup could be dealt out weekly, at an expense not 
worth mentioning, though the vegetables were bought. 
If iu the villages about London, abounding with opulent 
£unilies, the quantity of ten gallons were made in ten 
gentlemen's houses, there would be a hundred gallons of 
wholesome agreeable food given weekly for the supply of 
forty poor families, at the rate of two gallons and a half 
each. 

What a relief to the labourmg husband, instead of 
bread and cheese, to have a warm comfortable'" meal !' 
To the sick, aged, and infant branches, how important a& 
advantage ! nor less to the industrious mother, whose 
forbearance from the necessary quantity of food, that 
others may have a larger share, frequently reduces that 
strength upon which the welfare of her family essentially 
depends. 

It very rarely happens that servants object to second- 
ing the kindness of their superiors to the poor; but 
should tlie cook in any family tliink the adoption of this 
plan too troublesome, a gratuity at the end of the winter 
might re-pay her, if tho love of her fellow-creatures failed 
of doing it a hundred ibid. Did slie readily enter into 

o 2 
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it, the w«u1d never wash away, as useless, the (>eas or 
grits of which soup or gruel had been made ; broken po- 
tatoes, the green heads of celery, the necks aod feet of 
fowls, and particularly the shanks of malton, and Tarioiis 
other articles which in preparing dinner for the family 
are thrown aside. 

Fish affords gre^ nourishment, and tbaf not by the 
part eaten only, but the bones, heads, and fins, which 
rontain an isinglass. When the fish is senred, let the 
cook put by some of the water, and stew in it the above; 
as likeu'ise add the gravy that is in the diah, untS she 
obtain all the goodness. If to be eaten by itself* when it 
makes a delightful broth, she should add a very small 
bit "Of onion, some pepper, and a little nce-flour rubbed 
down smooth with it 

But strained, it makes a delicions hnprovement to the 
meat-soup, particularly for the sick ; and when such are 
to be supplied, the milder parts of the spare bones an4 
meat should be used for them, with little^ if any, of the 
liquor of the salt meats. 

The fat should not be taken off the broth or soup, as 
the poor like it, and are nourished by it 

jin excellent Soup for the weakly. 

Put two cow-heels, and a breast of mutton into a large 
pan, with four ounces of rice, one onion, twenty Ja- 
maica peppers, and twenty black, a turnip, a carrot, and 
four gallons of water ; cover with brown paper, and 
bake six hours. 

Sago, 

Put a tea-cupful of sago into a quart of water, and a 
bit of lemon peel \, when thickened, grate some ginger, 
and add half a pint of raisin wine, brown sugar, and two 
spoonfuls of Geneva; boil all up together. 

It is a most supporting thing for those whom disease 
has left very feeble. 

Caudle for the Sick and Lying-in. 

Set three quarts of water on the fire ; mix smooth as 
much oatmeal as will thicken the whole, with a pint of 
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^old water : when boiling, pour the latter in, and twenty 
Jamaica peppers in fine powder; boil to a good uiiddliag 
thickness ; then add sugar, half a pint of well-fermented 
table-beer, and a glass of gin. Boil all. 

This mess twice, and once or twice of broth, will be 
of incalcu)al>le service. 

There is not a better occasion for charitable commiser- 
atioQ than when a person is sick. A bit of meat or 
podding sent unexpectedly has often been the means of 
recalling long- lost appetite. 

Nor are the mdigent alone the grateful receivers ; for 
iih the highest houses a real good sick-cook is rarely met 
with; and many who possess all the goods of.fortune* 
kave attributed the first return of health to an appetite 
excited by good kitchen-phfsic, as it is called. 



PART XIIL 

VARIOUS RECEIPTS, AND DIRECTIONS TO 

SERVANTS. 

VARIOUS RECEIPTS. 

To make sqft Pomatum. 

BEAT half a pound of unsalted fresh lard in common 
water ; then soak and beat it in two rose-waters, drain it, 
and beat it with two spoonfuls of brandy ; let it drain 
from this ; add to it some essence of lemon, and keep it 
in small pots. 

Another way. — Soak half a pound of clear beef-mar- 
tow, and a pound of unsalted fresh lard, in' water two 
or three days, changing and beating it every day. Put 
it into a sieve; and when dry, into a jar, and the jar 
into a sauce-pan of water. When melted, pour it into a 
basin, and beat it with two spoonfub of brandy : drain 
off the brandy, and then add essence of lemon, bergamot» 
or any other scent that is liked. 

o 3 
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Hard Pomatum. 

?r<*pare equal quantities of beef-marrow and mutton- 
?nrt as beft)re, using the brandy to preserve it, and 
ail<!in^ the scent ; then pour it into moulds, or, if you 
have none, into phials of the size you choose the rolls to 
be of. When cold, break the bottles, clear away the 
glass carefully, and put paper round the rolls. 

Potnade Divine. 

Clear a pound and a half of beef-marrow from tbe 
strings and bone, put it into an earthen pan, or vessel ol* 
water fresh from the spring, and change the water night 
and morning for ten days ; tiien steep it in rose-water 
twenly-tour hours; and drain it in a cloth till quite drj. 
lake an ounce of each of the following articles, namelji 
storax, gum-benjamin, odoriferous cypress-powder, or 
of Florence ; half an ounce of cinnamon, two drams of 
cloves, and two drams of nutmeg, all finely powdered; 
mix them with the marrow above prepared ; then put A\ 
the ingredients iuto a pewter pot, that holds tbree pints; 
make a paste of white of egg and flour, and lay it upon 
a piece of rag. Over that must be another piece of 
linen to cover the top of the pot very close, that none of 
the steam may evaporate. Put the pot into a large cop- 
per pot, with water, observing to keep it steady, that it 
may not reach to the covering of the pot that holds the 
marrow. As the water shrinks, add more, boiling hot; 
for it must boil four hours without ceasing a moment 
Strain the ointment through a linen cloth iuto small pots, 
and, when cold, cover them. Don't touch it with any 
thing but silver. It will keep many years. 

A fine pomatum may be made by putting half a pound 
of fresh marrow, prepared as above, and two ounces of 
hog's-lard, on the ingredients; and then observing the 
same process as above. 

Pot Pourri. 
Put into a large China jar the following ingredients in 
layers, with bay-salt strewed between the layers, two 
pecks of damask roses, ptvrt. \\3l \iw^% a\\\\ ^^ blown ; 
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violets, orange-flowers, and jasmine, a handful of each ; 
©rrisi-root sliced, benjamin and storax, two ounces of 
each; a quarter of an ounce of musk; a quarter of a 
pound of angelica-root sliced ; a quart of the red parts of 
clove-gillyflowers ; two handfuls of lavender-flowers ; 
half a handful of rosemary-flavors; bay and laurel leaver, 
half a handful of each ; three Seville oranges, stuck as 
full of cloves as possible, dried in a cool oven, and 
pounded ; half a handful of knotted marjoram ; and two 
handfuls of balm of Gilead dried. Cover all quit« close. 
I When the pot is uncovered the perfume is very fine. 

A quicker sort of Sweet Pot, 

Take three handfuls of orange-flowers, three of clove- 
gUiyflowers, three of damask roses, one of knotted mar« 
jeram, one of lemon-thyme, six bay-leaves, a handful o£ 
rosemary, one of myrtle, half one of mint, one of laven- 
der, the rind of a lemon, and a quarter of an ounce of 
doves. Chop all ; suid put them in layers, with pound- 
ed bay-saU between, up to the top of the jar. 

If all the ingredients cannot be got at oxK;e, put them- 
io as you get them ; always throwing in salt with every 
mew article. 

To make IFash-Balls. 

Shave thin two pounds of new whit'e soap into about 
a tea-cupful of rose-water ; then pour as much boiling 
^ater on as will soften it. Put into a brass pan a pint of 
sweet oil, fourpenny-worth of oil of almonds, half a 
pound of spermaceti, and set all over the Are till dis- 
solved ; then add the soap, and half an ounce of cam- 
phor that has first been reduced to powder by rubbing 
it in a mortar with a few drops of spirit of wine, or la- 
vender-water, or any other scent Boil ten minutes ; 
then pour it into a basin, and stir till it is quite thick 
enough to roll up into hard balls, which must then bo 
done as soon as possible. If essence is used, stir it in 
quick after it is taken oif the fire, that the flavour may 
Botflyofif. 

o4 
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JPu:ite for Chopped J lands, and which uill preserve them 

smooth by constant use. 
Mix a cfuarter of a pound of uusalteil hog's lard, wbick 
hjLi Ik-cii ^-"dUklied ill common and then rose-water, with 
the yolki of two nevk-laid eggs, and a large spoonful of 
honoy. Add as much fin« oatmeal, or ahnond-pastei as 
y ill work into a paste. 

For chopped lips. 

Put a quarter of an ounce of benjamin, storax, and 
spermaceti, twopenny- worth of alkanet root, a large 
Juicy apple chopped, a bunch of black grapes bruised, a 
<)uaiter of a pound of unsalted butter, and two ounces 
of bees-wax, into a uew tin sauce-pan. Simmer gently 
till the wax, &c. are dissolved, and then strain it tlvough 
a linen. When cold, melt it again, and pour it into 
ijiull pots or boxes ; or if to make cakes, use the boU 
toms of tea-cups. 

Hungary Waier. 

To one pint of highly rectified spirit of ^ine, put an 
ounce of oil of rpsemary, and two drams of essence of 
ambergris; shake the bottle well several times, then let 
the cork remain out twenty-four hours. After a montb, 
during which time shake it daily, put the water iat* 
small bottles. 

Honey Water ^ 

Take a pint of ^irit as above, and three drams of es- 
sence of ambergris ; shake them well daily. 

Lavender Water. 
Take a pint of spirit as above, essential oil of lavender 
one ounce, essence of ambergris two drams ; put all int* 
a'quart bottle, and shake it extremely well. 

An exctllcnt Hater to prevent Hair from falling off, and 

to thicken it. 
Put four pounds of unadulterated honey into a still, 
with twelve handfuls of the tendrils of vines, and the 
same quantity ot rosemary-tops. Distil as cool and as 
slowly as possible. The liquor may be allowed to drop 
tiJi it begins to taste sour. 
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Slack Pqperfor drmving Patterns. 

Mix and smooth lamp-black and sweet oil ; with a bit 
of flannel, cover a sheet or two of large writing paper 
with this mixture ; then dab the paper dry with a bit* of 
fine linen, and keep it by for using in the following maa- 
ner: 

Put the black side on another sheet of paper, and 
fasten the corners together with a small pin. Lky on the 
back of the black paper the pattern to be drawn, and go 
over it with the point of a steel pencil : the black paper 
will then leave the impression of the pattern on the under 
sheet, on which you must ipw draw it with ink. 

If you draw patterns on cloth, or muslin, do it with a 
pen dipped in a bif of stope blue^ a bit of sugar^ and a 
little water mixed smooth in a tea^cdp, in which it will 
l>e always ready for use ; if fresh, wet to a due consist- 
ence as wanted. ^ 

Black Ink, 

Take a gallon of rain or soit water, and three quarters 
of a pound of blue galls bruised ; infuse them three 
weeks, stirring daily. Then add four ounces of green 
copperas, four ounces of logwood-chips, six ounces of 
gum arable, and a wine-glassful of brandy. 

Another way, — ^The ink-powder sold in Shoe- lane is 
one of the best preparations in this useful article. Direc- 
tions are given with it how to mix it ; in addition to 
which, a large cup of sweet wort to two papers of the 
powder, gives it the brightness of tlie japan ink. If a 
p<(tket of six papers is bought together, it costs only 
eighteenpence, and that quantity will last a long time. 

To cement broken China, 

Beat lime bto the most impalpable powder, sift it 
through fine muslin : then tie some into a thin muslin ; 
put on the edges of the broken china some white of egg, 
then dust some lime quitkly <mi Xhesame, and unite them 
exactly. 
An excellent Stucco, tiihich mil adhere to fTood-tvork, 

Take a bushel of the best stone-lime, a pojind of yel- 
low Qkfit, and a quarter of a pouo^ o(\)to^Ii^\X£^s^^\>^ 

5 
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in fine powder. Mix them with a sufficient quantity of 
hot (but not boiling) water, to a proper thickness ; and 
lay it on m ith a whitewasher's brush, which should be 
new. If the wall be quite smooth, one or two coats will 
do ; but each roust be dry before the next is put on. 
I'he month of March is the best season for doing this. 

MasofCs Washes for Stucco, 
Blue. — ^To four pounds of blue vitriol, and a pound of 
the best whiting, put a gallon of water, in an iron or 
brass pot. Let it boil an hour, stirring it all the time. 
Then pour it into an earthen pan ; and set it by for a day 
or two, till the colour is seltfed. Pour off the water, 
and mix the colour with whitewasher's size. Wash the 
walls three or four times, according as is necessary. 

Yellow. — Dissolve in soft water over the fire equal 
quantities separately of lynber, bright okcr, and blue 
black. Then put it into as much whitewash as you think 
«ufHcient for the work, some of each, and stir it all to- 
gether. If either cast predominates, add more of the 
others till you have the proper tint 

The most beautiful whitewash is made by mixing the 
lime and size with skimmed milk instead of ivater. 

Roman Cement or Mortar, for outside plaistertng or 

brickwork. 

This will resist all weather ; and may be used to 
great advantage to line reai^oirs, as no water can pene- 
trate it 

Take eighty-four pounds of drift-sand, twelve pounds 
of unsiacked lime, and four pounds of the poorest cheese - 
grated through an iron grater. When well mixed, add 
enough hot (but not boiling) water to male into a pro- 
per consistence for plaistering, such a quantity of the 
above as is wanted. It requires very good and quick work- 
ing. One hod of this mortar will go a great way, as it is 
to be laid on in a thin smooth coat, without the least 
space being left uncovered. The wall or lath-wdrk 
should be covered ftrst wttli hair-and-lime mortar, and 
iveil drkd« Thi« ^^^h iMe4^>^ %« %s»iS8!Bte> wv\ >& uow 
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adopted among us. The Suffolk cheese does better than 
any other of this country. 

. To take Stains of any kind out of Linen. 

Stains caused by Acids, — ^Wet the part and lay on it 
some salt of wormwood. Then rub it without diluting it 
with more water. 

jinother. — Let t|ie cloth imbibe a little water without 
dipping, and hold the part over a lighted match at a due . 
distance. The spots will be removed by the sulphure- 
ous gas. 

Another way, — ^Tie up in the stained part some pearl- 
ash ; tbeb scrape some soap into cold soft water to make 
a lather, and boil the linen till the stain disappears* 

Stains of Wine, Fruit, Sfc, after they have been long im 
the Linen* — Hub the part on each side with yellow soap. 
Then lay on a mixture of starch in cold water very thick ; 
rub it well in, and expose the linen to the sun and air 
till the stain comes out. If not remaved in three or four 
days, rub that^oif, and renew the process. When dry ifc 
may be sprinkled with a little water. 

Many other Stains may be taken out by dipping t)ie 
linen in sour butter-milk, and drymg in a hot 8un» 
Then wash it in cold water, and dry it, two or thsee 
times a day. 

IroiMHQulds should be wetted; then laid on a hoi 
water-plate, and a little essential salt of lemans put o» 
the part. If the linen becomes dry, wet it and renew 
the process ; observing that the plate is kept boiling hot;. 
Much of the powder sold under the name of s^lt of le» 
Bions is a spurious preparation ; and therefore it b ne- 
cessary to dip the linen in a good deal of water, and wash 
k as soon a:S the stain is removed, to pre vent the. part fron 
being worn into holes by the acidv. 

To take out Mildew, — Mix soft soap with starch pow- 
dered, half as much salt, and the juice of a lemon ; lajc 
k on the part on both sides with a painter's brush. Let 

U tie on t^ grass day and night till the stain comes out 

o 6k 
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To make Ftannck keep tkeir colour and not shrink. 
Put them into a pail, and pour boiling water on, let* 
ting them lie till cold, tJie first time of washing. 

To preserve Furs and Woollen from Moths, 
liet the former be occasionally combed while in use, 
and tlie latter be brushed and shaken. When not waul- 
ed, dry them first,* let them be cool, then mix among 
them bitter apples firom the apothecary's, in small mus- 
lin bag^, sewing them in several folds of linen, carefully 
turned in at the edges, and keep from damp. 

To dye the linings of Furniture, SfC, 

Buff or Salmon-Colour, according to the depth of the 
hue,'— Hub down on a pewter plate twopenny-worth of 
Spanish arnatto, and then boil it in a pail of water a quar- 
ter of an hour. Put into it two ounces of pot^ash, stir it 
round, and instantly put in the lining ; stir it about all 
the time it is boiling, which must be fire or six minutes; 
then put it into cold pump water, and hang the articles 
up singly without wringing. W ben almost dry, fold and 
mangle it. 

Pink. — The calico must be washe<l exfremely clrau 
and be dry. Then boil it in two gallons of soft waHr, 
and four ounces of alum ; take it out, and dry in tlie air. 
In the mean time boil in the alum-water two hasdfuls of 
wheat-bran till quite slippery, and then strain it. Take 
two scruples of cochineal, and two ounces of argall finelv 
j>ounded and sifted ; mix with it the hquor by little at a 
time. Then put into the liquor tlic calico ; and boil till 
it is almost wasted, moving it about. Take ont the ca- 
lico, and wash it in chamberlye first, and in cold water 
after; then rinse it in water-starch strained, and drv it 
quick without hanging it in folds. Mangle it very high- 
ly, unless you have it callendered, which is best. 

Blue. — Let tlie calico be waslied clean and dried; 
then mix some of Scot's liquid blue in as murh watt* r as 
will b« suflficient to cover the things to be dyed, and \A\t 
some starch to it to give a light stiifness. Dry a bit to 
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see whether the colour is deep enough; then set the 
linen, &c. into it, and wash it; then dry the articles 
singly, and mangle or callender them. 

To dye Gloves to look like York tan or Limerick, accord' 
ing to the deepness of the dye, ' 

Put some saffron into a pint of soft water boiling hot, 
and let it infuse all night ; next morning wet the leather 
©ver with a brush. The tops should be sewn close t9 .. *j. 
prevent the colour firem getting in. ^^4^ 

To dye H^ldte Gloves a beautiful Purple, r^^ &^ 

Boil four ounces of logwood, and two ounces of n 
alum, in three pints of soft water till half wasted, 
it stand to be cold, after straining. Let the gloves he 
nicely mended ; then with a brush do over tliem, and 
when dry repeat it. Twice is gufficient, unless the co- 
lour is to^ be very dark. When dry, rub off the loose 
dye with a coarse cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, 
and with a spiinge rub it over the leather. The dye will 
stain the hands, but wetting them with vinegar will take 
it off, before they are washed. 

j4 Liquor to wash Old Deeds, SfC. on Paper or Parch' 

merit xi'hcn the writing is obliterated, or when sunk, to 

make it legible. 

' Take iive or six galls, bruise tliem, and put them into 

a pint of strong white wine ; let it stand in the sun two 

clays. Then dip a brush into the wine, and wash the part 

of the writing which is sunk ; and by the colour you will 

see whether it is strong enough of the galls. 

To^ prevent the Rot in Sheep, 
Keep them in the pens till the dew is oflPthe grass. 

To prevent green Hay from' fifing* 
Stuff a sack as full of straw or hay as possible ; tie the 
mouth with a cord ; and make the rick round the sack, 
drawing it up as. the tick advances in height, and quite 
out when finished, The^ funnel thus left in the c«\ts:^ 
preserves it 
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To give a Gloss' to fine Oak-xvainscoi. 
If greasy, it must be washed with warm beer; then 
boil two quarts of strong beer, a bit of bee's wax as large 
as a walnut, and a large spoonful of sugar ; wet it all over 
with a large brush, and when dry rub it till bright 

To give a fine Colour to Mahogany, 

Let the tables be washed perfectly clean with vinegar, 
having iirst taken out any ink stains there may be with 
spirit of salt ; but it must be used with the greatest care, 
and only touch the part affected, and be instantly washed 
off. Use the following liquid; — Into a pint of cdd- 
drawn linseed oil, put four pennyworth of alkanct-rtot, 
and twopenny worth of rose-pink, in an earthen vessel; 
let it remain all night, then stirring well, rub some of it 
all over the tables with a linen rag ; when it has lain some 
time, rub it bright with linen cloths. 

Eating-tables should be covered with mat, oil-cloth, 
or baize, to prevent staining, and be instantly rubbed 
when tlie dishes are taken off, while still warm. 

To take Ink out of Mahogany . 
Dilute half a tea-spoonful of oil of vitriol with a large 
spoonful of water, and touch the part with a feather; 
watch it, for if it stays too long it will leave a white mark. 
It is therefore belter to rub it quick, and repeat If not 
quite removed. 

Floor-cloths 
Should be chosen that are painted on a fine cloth, that is 
well covered with the colour, and the flowers on which 
do not rise much above the ground, as they wear out 
fipst. llie duriibility of the cloth will depend much on 
these two particulars, but more especially on the time it 
has been painted, and the goodness of the colours. If 
they have not been allowed sufficient space for becoming 
tborottghly hardened, a very little use will injure thero;^ 
and as they are very expensive articles, care in preserv- 
ing them is necessary. It answers to keep them some 
tinie before they are used, either hung up in a dry bam 
where they w\Uhav« w, ot XtSkfii ^^^fmXw^is^ftt&^OQia. 
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When taken 'up for the winter, they should be rolled 
romid a carpet roller, and observe not to crack the paiut 
by turning the edges in too suddenly. 

Old carpets andwer extremely well, painted and sea- 
soned some months before laid down. If for passages^ 
the width must be directed when they are sent to iht 
manufactory, as they are cut before painting. 

To clean Floor-cloths, 

Sweep, tlien wipe them with a ilannel ; and when all 
dust and spots are removed, rub with a waxed fiannel, 
aad then with a dry plain one ; but uae little wax, and 
rtilb ^only enough with the latter to give a little smooth- 
siess^ or it may endanger falling. 

Washing now and then with milk after the above 
sweeping, and drv-rubbing them, give as beautiful alook, 
and they are less slippery. 

To dust Cavpets and Floors, 

Sprinkle tea-leaves ou them, then sweep carefully. 

The fomrier should not be swept frequently with a whisk 
brush, as it wears them fast ; only once a week, and the 
other times with the leaves and a hair brush. 

Fine carpets should be gently done wjth a hair hand- 
brush, such as for cloths, on the knees. 

To clean Carpets, 

Take up the carpet, let it be well beaten, then laid 
down, and brushed on both sides with a hand-brush; 
turn it the right side upwards, and scour it with ox-gall, 
aiul soap and water, very clean, and dry it with liuea 
clotlis. I'hen lay it on grass, or hang it up to dry. 
To gite to Boards a beaut^ul appearance. 

After washing them very nicely clean with soda and 
warm water, and a brush, wash them with a very large 
sponge and clean water. Both times, observe to leave 
DO spot untouched ; and clean straight.up and dowli, not 
crossing from board to board: then dry with clean cloths, 
rubbing hard up and down in the same way. 

The floors should not be often wetted, but very tho- 
jroughly when done; and otice a week dry-rubbed with 
hot sand, and a heavy brush, the rl|^hiv!^^^ oi VVk^>c^Q%^^^ 
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The side^ of stairs or passages on wliichare carpets, or 
floor-cloth, shutild he washed with sponge instead of 
linen or flaDiiei, and tlie edges will not be soiled. Dif- 
ferent 5]>ongcs should be kept for the two above uses ; 
and those and the brushes should be well washed when 
done with, and kept in dry places. 

To extract Oil from Boards or Stone. 

Make a strong lye of pearl-ashes and soft water ; and 
add as niiich unslacked lime as it will take up; stir it to- 
gether, and then let it settle a few minutes; bottle it; 
and stop close ; have ready some water to lower it as 
used, and scour the part with it. If the liquor should lift 
long on the boards, it will draw out the colour of them ; 
therefore do it with care and expedition. 

To clean stone Stair$ and Halls. 

Boil a pound of pipe-makers* clay with a quart of va* 
ter, a quart of small beer, and put in a bit of stone-blue. 
Wash with this mixture, and when dry, rub the stones 
with flannel and a brush. 

To blacken the fronts of Stone Chimney-pieces. 

Mix oil-varnish with lamp-black, and a little spirit of 
turpentine to thin it to the consistence of paint. Wash 
the stone with soap and water very clean ; then sponge it 
with clear water; and when perfectly dry, btiish' it over 
twice with this colour, letting it dry between the times. 
It looks extremely well. The lamp-black must be sifted 
first. 

To take Stains out of Marble. 

Mix unslacked lime, in finest powder, with the stronger 
soap-lye, pretty thick; and instantly, with a painter*s 
brush, lay it on the whole of the marble, in two montlis 
time wash it oif perfectly clean ; then have ready a fine 
thick lather of soft soap, boiled in soft water ; di{^ a bru^k 
in it, and scour the marble with powder, not as common 
cleaning. This will, by very good rubbing, gfive a beau- 
tiful polish. Clear ofif the soap, and fin'^h with a smooth 
hard brush till the end be effected. 

To take Iron Stains out qf Marble. 
An equal qu^tVty ol it<^^ %^m\. oil ^Sii&vE:^ aynd kmon* 
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juice being mixed in a bottle, shake it well ; wet the 
spots, and in a few minutes rub with soft linen till they 
clisappear. 

To preserve Irons from Rust. 

Melt fresh mutton-suet ^ smear over the iron with it 
while hot; then dust it well with unslacked lime pound- 
ed, and tied up in a muslm. Irons so prepared will keep 
many moi^hs. Use no oil for them at any time, except 
salad oil ; there beiijg water in all other. 

Fire-irons should be kept wrapt in baize, in a dry 
place^ when not used. 

• jinothei* vmy. — Beat into three pounds of unsalted hogs* 
lard« two di^ams of camphor sliced thin, till it is dissolv- 
ed ; then take as much black lead as will make it of the 
colour of broken steel. Dip a rag into it, and rub it 
thick on the stove, &c. and the steel will never rust, 
even if wet. When it is to be used, the grease must be 
washed o£f with hot water, and the steel be dried before 
poll&bing. 

To take Rust out qf Steel 

Cover the steel with sweet oil well rubbed on it, and 
in forty-eight hours use unslacked lime finely powdered^ 
and rub until all the rust disappears. 
To clean the back of the Grate, the inner Hearth, and 
the fronts qf Catt Iron Stows. 

Boil about a quarter of a pound of the best black lead, 
with a pint of small beer, and a bit oT soap the size of a 
walnut. When that is melted, dip a painter's brush, and 
wet the grate, having first brushed off all the soot and 
. dust ; then take a hard brush, and rub it till of a beau- 
tiful brightness. 

Another way to clean Cast Iron, and black Hmrths, 

Mix black lead and whites of eggs well beaten toge- 
ther ; dip a painter's brush, and wet all over, then rub it 
bright with a hard brush. 

To take the Black off the bright Bars qf polished Stoves 

in a few Minutes. 

Rub them well with some of the following mixture on 
a bit of broad cloth ; when the dirt \% t^ivwoN^^, ^\^^ 
them clean, and polish with glass, uotsatv^-^^^^'^^ 
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The mixhtre. — Boil slowl j one pound of soft soap in 
two quarts of water, to one. Of this jelly take three of 
four spoonfuls, and mix to a consistence with emery, 
No. 3. 

To clean Tin Covers, and Patent Peuter Porter Pots, 

Get the finest whiting, which is only sold in large 
cakes, the small being mixed with sand ; mix a little of 
it powdered, with the least drop of sweet oil, and rub 
well, and wipe clean; then dust some dry whKingina 
muslin bag over, and rub bright with dry leallier. The 
last is to prevent rust, which the cook must be careful 
to guard against by wiping dry, and putting by the fire 
when they come from the parlour ; for if but once bung 
up without, the steam will rust the inside. 

To prevent the creaking of a Doar^ 

Rub a bit of soap on the binges. 

j4 strong Paste for Paper. 

To two large spoonfuls of fine flour, put as much 
pounded rosin as will lie on a shilling^; mix with as much 
strong beer as will make it of a due consistence^ and boil 
half an hour. Let it be cold before it is used. 

Fine blacking for Shoes. 

Take four ounces of ivory-black, three ounces of the 
coarsest sugar, a table spoonful of sweet oiI> and a pint 
•f small beer ; mix t^^cm gradually cold. 



BILLS OF FARE, FAMILY DINNERS, Sic. 

BILLS OF FARE, &C. 

List qf various articles in season in different months, 

JANUARY. 

'. Poultry.'-Gsme : Pheasants. Partridgies. Hares. 
"Rabbits. Woodcocks. Snipes. Turkies. Capons. Pullets. 
Towls. Chickens. Tame Pigeons. 
* Fish. — Carp. Tench. Percli.. Lampreys. Eels. Cray- 
fish. Cod. Soles. Flounders. Plaice. Turbot. Thorn- 
back. Skate. Sturgeon. Smelts. Whitings. Lobsters. 
Crabs. Prawns. Oysters. 

Vegetables. — Cabbage. Savoys. Colewort. Sprouts. 
Brocoli. Leeks. Onions. Beet. Sorrel. Chervil. Endive. 
Spinach. Celery. Garlick. SccM^onera. Potatoes. Pars- 
nips. Turnips. Brocoli, white and purple. Shalots Let- 
tuces. Cresses. Mustard. Rape. Salsafy. Herbs of all 
sorts ; dry, and some green. Cucumbers, Asparagus, and 
Mushrooms, to be had though not in season. 

Fruit — ^Apples. Pears. Nuts. Walnuts. Medlars. 
Grapes. 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

Meat, Fowls, and Game, as in January, with the ad- 
dition of Ducklings and Chickens ; wJiich last are to be 
bought in Londop, most, if not all, the year, but very 
dear. 

Fish. — As the last two months ; except that Cod is 
not thought so good from February to July, but may be 
bought. 

Fegetables. — The same as the former months, wkh the 
addition of Kidney-Beans. 

Fruit. — ^Apples. Pears. Forced Strawberries. 

SECOND quarter; APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 

Meat. — Beef. Mutton. Veal. Lamb. Venison in June. 
Poultry, — Pullets. Fowls. Chickens. Duckibgs. 
Pigeons. Rabbits. Leverets. 
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Pish. — Carp. Tench. Soles. Smelts. Eels. Trout. 
Turbot. Lobsters. Chub. Salmon. Herrings. Crayfish. 
Mackerel. Crabs. Prawns. Shrimps. 

Fegctables. — As before ; and in May, early Potatoes. 
Peas. Railiahes. Kidney- Beans. Carrots. Turnips. Early 
Cabbnpes. Cauliflowers. Asparagus. Artichokes* All 
sorts of Salads forced. 

Fruits.'-An June; Strawberries. Cherries. Melons. 
Green Apricots. Currants and Gooseberries for Tarts.— 
In July; Cherries. Strawl)erries. Pears. Melons. Goose- 
berries. Currants. Apricots. Grapes, hlectarines ; and 
some Peaches. But most of these are forced. 

THIRD QUARTER. — ^JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER. 

Meat as before. 

Pott/Zry.— Pullets. Fowls. Chickens. Rabbits. Pigeons; 
Green Geese. Leverets. Turkey Poults. Two former 
months, Plo^-ers. Wheatears. Geese in September. 

Fish. — Cod. Haddock. Flounders. Plaice. Skate. 
Thornback. Mullets. Pike. Carp. Eels. Shell-fisb; 
except Oysters. Mackerel the first two months of the 
quarter, but not good in August. 

Partridge shooting begins the 1st of September ; what 
IS theretbre used before, is poached. 

Fegf tables, — Of all sorts, Beans, Peas, French-Beans, 
&c. &c. 

Fruit. '^In July ; Strawberries. Gooseberries. Pinc- 
Apples. Plums, various. Cherries. Apricots. Raspberries. 
Melons. Currants. Damsons. 

In August and September; Peaches. Plums. Figs. 
Filberts. Mulberries. Cherries. Apples. Pears. Necta- 
rines. Grapes. Latter months. Pines. Melons. Straw- 
berries. Medlars and Quinces in the latter month. Mo- 
rella Cherries. Damsons; and various Plums. 

OCTOBER. 

Meat as before, and Doe-Venison. 
Poultry and Game. — Domestic fowls as in former 
quarter. Pheasants, from the Ist of October. Partridge. 
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Larks. Hares. Dotterels. The end of 4hc month. Wild- 
ducks. Teal. Snipes. Widgeon. Grouse. 

Fish. — Dories. Smelts. Pike. Peach. Holibets. Brills. 
Carp. Salmon-trout. Barbel. Gudgeons. Tench. Shell- 
fish. 

f^egetables, — As in January, French-Beans, last crops 
of Beans, &c. 

Fruit, — Peaches. Pears. Figs. Bullace. Grapes. Ap- 
ples. Medlars. Damsons. Filberts. Walnuts. Nuts, 
Quinces. Services. Medlars. 

NOVEMBITR. 

il/eflrf.— Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. House-Lamb. 
Doc- Venison. Poultry and Game as the last month. 

Fish as the last month. 

Fegetabks.^X^mrrots. Totnips. Parsnips. Potatoes. 
$kirrets. Scorzonera. Onions. Leeks. Shalots. Cabbage. 
Savoys. Colewort. Spinach. Chard-Beets. Cardoons. 
Cresses. Endive. Celery. Lettuces. Salad. Herbs. 
Pot-herbs. 

Fruit — Pears. Apples. Nuts. Walnuts. Bullace. 
Cbesnuts. Medlars. Grapes. 

DECEMBER. 

Meat. — Beef. Mutton. Veal. House-Lamb. Pork 
and Venison. 

Poultry and Game. — Geese. Turkies. Pullets. Pi- 
geons. Capons. Fowls. Chickens. Rabbits. Hares. 
Snipes. Wood-cocks. Larks. Pheasants. Partridges. 
Sea-fowls. Guinea-fowls. Wild-ducks. Teal. Widgeon. 
Dotterels. Dun-birds. Grouse. 

Fish. — Cod. Turbot. Holibets. Soles. Gurnets. Stur- 
geon. Carp. Gudgeons. Codlings. Eels. Dories. Shell- 
fish. 

Vegetables. — As in the last month. Asparagus forc«d, 
&c. 

Fhjiit as the last, except Bullace. 
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FAMILY DINNERS. 

FIVE DISHES. 

Knuckle of Veal stewed with Rice. 
Apple-sauce. Bread -asd- Butter Potatoes. 

Puddiog. 
Loin of Pork roasted. 



Potatoes. 



Peas Soup. 

(Remove — boiled Fowl.) 

Oyster Sauce. 

Apple-pie. 
Roasted Beef. 
Bejiton Sauce. 



Brocoli. 



Pig Souse fried in Batter. 
{Remove/or Yorkshire Pudding.) 
Potatoes. Peas Soup. 

Roast Veal. 



Salad. 



Steiv ed Beet 
and Onions. 



Hessian Ragout. 

Hessian Soup 

of the above. 

Leg of Lamb roasted. 



Potatofs. 



Mashed Potatoes 
grilled. 



Beef Podovies. 
(Remove — Curd Puddings,) 

Mutton Broth. 



Neck of Mutton. 



Carrots 
and Turnips. 



Potatoes. 



Broiled Haddocks stuffed. 

Light Suet 

Dumplings. 

Round of Beef. 



Carrots 
and Greens. 



Salad. 



Crimp Cod. 
Gooseberry 
Pudding. 
Leg of Mutton* 



Jerusalem 
Artichokes. 



FAMILY DINNERS. 



Spitchcock Eels. 
(Remove — Chine qfLatnb in Cresses,) 

T<ytatoes t)amsoa Pudding. 

Cold Beef. 
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Stewed 
Carrots. 



Scrag of Veal 
smothered with Onions. 
(Remaoc^-^ Fruit Pie,) 



Mashed Potatoes 
trimmed with 
small dices of 
Bacon. 



Peas Soup. 
Hashed Hare. 



Brocoli; 



Tongue 
and drains* 



Half Calf's Head, grilled, 
(Remove — Pie or Pudding.) 

Carrot Soup. 

Saddle of Mutton. 
Potatoes t^nd Salad, at side table. 



Bacon; 
Greens rounds 



Young 
Gwens^ 



Boiled neck of Mutton. 

. Baked 

Plum 'Pudding. 

Currie of dressed Meat 

in Casserole of Rice. 



Turnips. 



Carcots. 



• Edgebone of Beef. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Pulled Turkey or Fowl, 
Leg broiled. 



Greens* 



Potatoes* 



Boiled Fowls. 
(Remove — Snowballs,) 

Patties of Greens, and 

dressed Meat mashed Turnips. 

Chine of Bacon Pork, boiled, 
p 



V9VIC CDaKtRT. 



dsaivcN DnBBSL ; 

Saimon^iBdiiitdSinelts. 



MaotrmH 

• - 

Potatoes. 



/ • ' -■ . 



Stewed Gbteji^ 
Gibkt Soi^ j.:-M"-\ 

,Ro?rtPe?t 



Veal Patties. 



V .• 



Peas Pudding. 



Leg of Pork Wil<6d 



« . * 



and Potatoes. 



Onion Sotip. 



Bread. Sauce. 
Plum-^ddhigy 



Large Fowl, dressed as Turkey. 



" .0 



Minced Veal, 

garnished witli fried crumbs. 

Small Meat Hot Apple Pie, Potatoes 

in change for Soup. in a Form. 

Beans and Bacon. 
Saddle of Mutton. . . ..•> 



Pie. 
Stewed Onions 



Carrots. 



Mushrooms 
4tewed. 



JPOUR AND FIVE. - , , t> I 

(first course.) 
Soup. 

Mashed Turnips. 
Bouiliie. 

(second COURSE.) 

Fricassee of Sweetbreads. 
Lemon 
Puddding. 
Green Goose. 



Bacon. 



(first COURSE.) 

Macketel broiled, with Herbs. 
Butter. 
BoUed€hickei». 



Greens and 




(sEeama ookj^hss.} 

* .:-■:■.■ Brrf-Gedlfv-'. ':■'.:- '- 

^«W^Li.r>)- Fruit Pie, 

Fore-quafftevHbf iJin^b roasted. 



i«:a(iha|^. 



,€^iiti,^r .[r.>\'' 



-^r*ijf.8 i'r-. :• 



(first; course.) 

6ro1)e(] Salmon. 
(Bemovc^^hiwqf Pork, 

. Feas Soup, 

Oxford Peas 

Dumplings. Pudding. 

Fillet of VeaJ. , 

r'ioiaidfiPotatoes and masked Turnips on side tabk-J^inc 
rmoifift? (secondcour.se.) '>ii 

Orange Fool. Potted Beefl 

Curd Star with "whip. 
Collared Eel. - Stewed Pears^ 

Pheasant. 
(Bread-sauce^ on side table,) 



,. qifrrnT . 



(first course.) 

* . Cod's h^d and shdulder?. 

(Renuroe^boikd Turkey.) 

l^abbit. ' •*^*^*^* 

Gibkt Sou]^. 

Boiled Neck 
Eel Pie. of Mutton, 

^ . : 7 Bones. 
!)rp Small L^g pf Pork. , 

iSEmr mail Dishes qf FtgetaUes may he put rinoMiAe 
Soiq), or twa served aiihisid^kdfk. 

f3 . 
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DOMESTIC COOKCftT. 



(SBCOND COURSE.) 

FiicaodeatL 
Orange PtKlding. Scraped Beef. 

Lemon Creams. 

Anchovy Toast. Tarts. 

Tesl, or other wild Fowls. 





SEVEN AND NINE. 




(FIRST COURSE.) 




Pepper Pot 


Brocolu 


Tongue braised*. 




Hunter's Pudding. 


Chickens 


Celery, 


boiled. 


dished in a Pyramid* 




Saddle of Mutton. 


Greens and Potatoes on the side table. 




(6EC9ND COURSE.) 




Roasted Partridges. 


Almond 


Potted 


Clieesecakes. 


Cheese. 


Celery in 


Raspberry Cardoons 


White Sauce. 


Cream. stewed. 


Collared Beef. 


Lemon Pudding. 




Hare. 



Chickens. 



Codsounds 
WhKc. 



Stfewed 
Pigeons. 



NINE AND SEVEN. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 

Stewed Carp. 

Cheek 
of Bacon. 
Butter. 

Rabbits 
and Onions. 

Gravy. 

Cutlets 

Maintenoii. 
Green Peas Soup. 
(Remove — Haunch Venison,) 
Fegetables on side table. 



Parsley 
Butter. 

Epcrgne. 

Currant 
Jelly. 



Mushroomi 
stewed. 

Currant Tart 
with custard. 



FAMILY DINNERS^ 
(SECOND COURSE.) 

Sweetbreads. 
Sauce Kobart. 

Trifle. 

Bread Sauce. 

Roasted Partridges. 
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RIamange in 
small forms. 

Stewed 
Cucumbers. 



NINE AND eleven; AND A REMOVE. 




(FIRST COURSE.) 






Turbot. 






CRemove — Chickens.) 




, Palates. 


Liver and Lemon Sauce. 


Lamb's Fry. 


French 
Pie. 


Carrot Soup. 


Tongue 
in Turnips. 


Veal 


Butter.' 


Kabbit brown 


XMives. 


in Fricassee. 




Edgeb<HieofBeef. 






Vegetables on side tahk. 






(SECOND COURSE.) 






Wild Fowl. 




-Stewed 


French 


Lobster in 


Pippins. 


Beans. 


Fricassee Sauce. 


. Scalloped 


Solid Syllabub 


Stewed 


Oysters. 


in a glass dish. 


Mushrooms. 


. Cray-fish 
in Jelly. 


Peas. 


Apricot Tart, 
open cover. 




Goose. 


: 



NINE DISHES, TWO REMOVES, AND ELEVEN. 
(FIRST COURSE.) 

Fish. 

(Remove — Stewed Beef.) 

Oxford Dumplings. xj^'kUg c^^^ Fricandeau. 

Small Ham. *^* Turkey boiled. 

Lamb Steaks Oyster Sauce. 

round Potatoes. Lobster Patties. 

Fish. 
(Rcmove^^addle tf Mutton.) 



m 




Sweetbri^'licdecL 



Lobster. 



Orange J^Hty. 

Form. -- 
Greeri Crodse. ' 



i^:i .'jsi£llo3 



Pacing: 

Stewed^ 
Mushrooms. 



-.v '.-■;■• 




(first cou^e.) 

Fish. • *:M(.)yG 

(Remove-'IIaskedCalfsHead.J »»^^^ 
^t)it & buioiit. Sauce. Lai ^ 

1^:,a»onl Transparent ^;Ji;^l ^ 

udcimg. ' Soup. '"^'^■fft? 

^^*' ButtPf. Stewed Pigeons 

Cutlets. ""^^- . withCabb^ 

Fish. : V^-iH rfoflDl'^ 

(Remove^SiHoin of Berf.) ^ "-^^iuW 
(second course.) ngqO 

Chickens. -^^^''^'^ 

Stewed' L^i)^. 
Raspberry Cream. •^'^•*^ ' 

Trifle. Asparagus. 

Lemon Cream. 

Apricot open Tart. 
Ducklings. 






-f 



li'y^' *:f 



Peas. 
Macarbnu * 



Pigeons 



Tongue. 



ELEVEN AND NINE. 

(first COUSRE.) 

Fish. 

(Remace^^Ham Glazed- J 

$auce. 

•Gravy Soup. 



•J 



Swee^f^d 



r.- • « - . * 



^j|^|j]j(i|r3r Tartlets. Bread-Sauce. Ai^ichokei. 

Collared Eel. (Ptitcflmv--^^ CiqilaiTedf^i 

l^^gd Gravy and Jelly ' Siew^ 

ELEVJBN AVP EI^EVEN. 
(FIRST COUkiSE.) 

Steweij Beef. 
Oxford Puddings. White Soup. Veal Fricandeau. 
Ham 
iseojr,^^ I 
tl^ab. 
^^tdes. 

French Beans. 
White Saace.. 
Open 
Tartlet. 

easts. 

•7' y 





Fish. 
Saddle of MiUtbn. 

(SECOND COtJRSE.) 

Sweetbreads. 

Orange Jelly. 

Whipped' 
Cream. 

Wine Roll. 

Green Goose. 



Turkey. 

Oyster-sauce. 
liObsti^ 
Pattili 

" . V ■^' 

Prawns. 

Muffin 

Pudding. 

Stewe4. 
Myhri^s. 



hB ) '.,m^^^^ AND ELEVBK, AND TWO RBM0XE8. • , 

(first 90URSE.) '* • 

Salmon. 
(Renuyoe-^Bi^isket qf Bcrf stexved^ and high Sauce.) 

Cauliflower. 
Fry. Shrimp Sauce. Pigeon Pie. 

Stewed Giblet Soud. Stewed Peas 

4,jC^4pi,ia)lj!^. ?• andLettMC^. 

h.;, . Potatoes. ^:rT<<3,T 

Cutlet . .-_^ Q VieatOfi^ 
.^ajftt^pn. AnchovySaoce. 

Sqlps Fried. ^^''S"^ 
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Coffee Cream. 

Baspberry 
Tart 

Omlet 



DOMESTIC COOKEItV. 
(SECOND COURSE.) 

Young Peas. 

Lobster* 

Trifie. 

Grated Peef. 

Ducks. 



SamakiBi* 

Orsuige 
Trout. 

Boughed Jelly* 



fruit Tart. 



Harrico. 



LONG TABLE ONCE COVERED. 

Fish. 
One Turkfey or 
Two Poults. 
Mock Turtle Soup. 



Mash Turnips, 
Carrots thick 

round. 
Cray 
Fish. 



Jerusalem Artichokes 
fricasseed. 

Sa?oy Cake. 



BlamangQ. 

Sweetbreads 
larded. 

Stewed 
Spinach, 

Dned SaimoA 
ID papers* 



Ham braised. 



Macaroni Pudding. 
Trifle. 
French Pie. 
Casserole of Rice 
vith Giblets. 

Stewed Celery. 
Sea Cale. 

Apple Pie and Custard. 

Fricandeau. Ox Rumps and 

Spanish Omons. 
, Rich White Soup. 

Jelly Form. Cheesecake^ 

Fish. . 
; (Remove — Vcmson, or Loin qfVeal} 



Chickens. 
Picked Crabv 
Young Sprouts. 



... Ki ."V^ 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON DINNERS. 



Things used at first Courses. — Vai ions Soups. Fish 
;d^fi^^d many ways TmUe. Movk Turtle. Bmlecl Meats 
^j)4^ '^tewed. Tongue, flan^ L'acon. ( i awls of Bacon, 
Turkey and Fowls, chierty hoil'\l. Riup, Sirloin, and 
JJibs ' of : -Beef roasted. Leg, SLi'lclI •, and other roast 
Mutton. Roast Fillet, Loin, Neck, Brt ast, and Shoulder 
of Veal. LegofLajnb. Loin. Fore-Quarter. Chine. 
Lamb's-bead and Mince. Mutton stuifed and roasted. 
Steaks, variously prepared. Ragouts and Fricassees. 
Meat Pies raised, and in Dishes. Patties of Meat, Fish, 
iM FoH\'l. Stewed Pigeons. Venison. Leg of Pork, 
Chine, Loin, Sparerib, Rabbits. Hare. Puddings, boiled 
and<.|^alved. Vegetables, boiled and stewed.-' Calf's 
Head diiferent ways. Pig's Feet and Eai's different ways. 
Jn large Dinners two Soups and two dishes of Fish. 

Things for secmid CoiLrses.-^l^\ti\%x and Game of all 
sorts. Shell-fish, cold and potted. Collared and Potle<l 
Ij^isii. Pickled ditto. Potted Birds Ribs of Lamb roasted.. 
Brawi). Vegetables, stewed or in sauce. French Beans. 
Peas. Asparagus; Cauliflow^er. Fricassee. Pickled. 
Oys|er5. Spinach, and Artichoke bottojns. Stewed 
Celery. Sea Cale. Fruit Tarts. Presevved-Fruit 
Tourts. Pippins stewed. Cheesecakes, various sorts. 
AH the list of Sweet Dishes, of which abundance are 
given from page 185 to 224, with directions for prepar-' 
ing them, such as Creams, Jellies, and all the finer softs 
of Puddings, Mince Pies, &c. Onilet. ' Macaroni. 
Oysters in Scallops, stewed or pickled. 

Having thus named the sort of things used for the two 
courses, the reader will think of many others. For re- 
moves of Soup and Fish, one or two joints of Meat or 
Fowl, are served ; and for one small course, the articles, 
suited to the second must make a part. Where Vege- 
tables and Fowls, &c. are twice dressed, they add to 
the appearance of the table the first time ; three sweet 
things may form the second appearance without greater 
'expense. 

- p5 



' ni 9t>ni^libbses, (mid dSi^hWa tittit^i^ ^ tftJ^Wi^fh) 
V^^ableVdf fthueeft t^prrtir it,' flfnd (fafe lA su^^^ib^ 
hot and hot. In othfcrs, a dottrte^ Soii^s i«ul 'fB^i 
If^ii* Nfdrts and boHed Fovils; t^ke^; ^e. '4h!l& 
Dishes and Oame follow; and Ictttl)^, Swm*'^i^^ 
btrt thtrte tife n6t the comtrfon mofded. : :; ' >trr 

Jtfer worthy observation heffe, that commoiiM^dtntS^^ 
il^ think of sending up such articles m tkte In life ^(ii^ 
imle^ordcfred; though, by so doing, theadditibKS^a 
bMf?irM ior pickled thing, some Fritters, fried 'rttwk 
or quick-made Dumplings, would be Us^ftri ^ii^jK^flim 
yi^oen to be accidental visitors: land at iAi thii^^ is 
ri^. to l)etter the appearance of the fable i^th^'thl!^ hi 
thuigs^bil below, by which the expensed ^f^il^lH 
more increased than can be easily imaginedi ■' Y^^Mim^ 
arb puton the side table at large dinners,>%^-tik^^l^ 
fl^ubes; and servants bring them round r bbi ^ii^^lftb'^ 
Vebietlces attend this plan; and, when there t^re^hdAndiiT 
fo wait, delay is occasioned, besides that by'^fiNif^iw> 
hfess the cibtnes of the company may be spdned."-^ f#n^ 
table is of a due size, the articles alluded to will^n^ 0IPt< 
too much. 

SUPPERS. 

# 

Hot suppers are not much in use where people dine 
very late. When required, the top and bottom, or 
either, may be Game. %Fowls. Eabbit. Boiled Fish, 
such as S6les, Mackerel. Oysters stewed or scalloped. 
French BeaTis. Cauliflower, or Jerusalem Artichokes, 
in white Sauce. Brocoli with Eggs. Stewed Spinach 
and ditto. Sweetbreads. Small Birds. Mushrooms. Po- 
tatoes. S€allop> &c. Cutlets. Boast Onions. Salma- 
gundy. Buttered Eggs on Toast. Cold Neat's Tongue, 
ilam. Collared things. Hunter's Beef sliced. Rusks 
buttered, with Anchovies on. Grated Hung Beef with 
butter, with or w'llVioxiV, T\.\x^^. Gv^\.td Cheese round, 
and Biitter dre^s^d *\u\\iti tD\d^\^^V^\^^va* ^^«i4i\>.Vsa. 
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or pickled. P^^^ Me#^ JRi?Jv, 3^9,, , (Ci^e^^, j ^ 
Qj^q^fH^m (j5jte,pU9J?4M.Bie?:Pf>J?Ws,ac,Ficw 
X^^erf, PrawoSf rrCr^j-rfisi^ 4"^ ,of .the li^^ftf,;?^^ 

gj^ips, pi?K:e(^,a^iUWe dis^^ficerjftom.eac^ otj^ri/oi^i^ 
t^tei'^ok* Wl^ ivHjiontthc tr^j, if prff(?Ere«d!.,, ,.i^; x 
The lighter the thuigs the,^ie,t;t€;r they ^ppcdT^ ^^gjflif^ 
j^e^^^d has the besjtefil^c^; Jellies, di^erqDt qpioi^f ed 
t^BS» :ftf>4 powers, add to tbi? beauty of thete^^^j) fi^ 
Jl'^^ft^.^PPper fpay be served at asociaii «fp4eB|f^j^X^ps<e 
^|jl9t]^<>!'^>!^^ ^ make trifles that ar^ in thehoi^^lplirm: 
41^1 gr^^t)e»t|p»^ of the meal. ...;,.<.>.> 

g, ^^i^frrrAny ^f the following things ipay be served-' as a 
f4;ii^l;^|);t^6 cheese, after dinner. Bdcecit^fr pu:^j^ 
ffis^irifti^^ high. Dutch pickled Herrings ^dipjas^ 
|i5)^^,^^V li^e Anchovy but are lai:ger. , 4n^?)<^ii^ 
?^^§4. Pteir- 7 Ditto Lampreys. Potted Birds W^,? j|^»gfe 
^^%fK)4 SiH>^t8 of Toast. Salad. Radi^heSy Fr^l^ 

P{i^friC#i4>^utter- Potted Cheese. Anchoyy Tp?^, j?^^ 
Jlf^pHP^g^rying a Dutch Herring, it is usual tocui^^j^l^ 
^ifyi^ without dividing, at the distance of.^vKO(iiij^|i^ 
ffqt^ li^ad .to tail, before served. . i^^ . 
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INDEX. 



A. 
ACIDS, stuns cansed by, in 

Imen, various ways of taluog 
. oat, 299 
AduUerations in the making 

of bread, how to detect, 

245 
Ale, very fine Welch, to brew, 

247 

• • • • , or strong beer, to brew, 

248 

• • • • , to refine, 249 
Almond pudding, 137 

f , baked, 137 

, small, 137 

, custard, 166 

, cheesecakes, 167 

* , two other ways, 168 

• , cream, 193 

Amber padding, a very fine 

one, 138 
American flower, management 

of, in noting bread, 243 
Anchovies, to choose, 123 
, to keep them when 

the liquor dries, 123 

, sance, 119 

, toast, 206 

» , another way, 

206 

•, essence of, 123 

, to makesprais taste 

like anchovies, 123 
Apple-water, for the sick, 288 
Apples, to prepare them for 

Vuffs, 162 
.... . ., dried, 21-8 

, domplings, or pudding; 

151 
, trifle, 189 

• •••••, fool, 190 



Apple, marmalade, 217 
jelly to serve to table,. 

198 ; another, 198 
.(.....■. and rice, souffle Hfy 

185 
„or gooseberry trifle^ 

189 

• • . . . ., jelly for preserving 

apricots, or for any sort or 
sweetmeats, 217 

• •••••, pie, 157 

. . - , hot, 157 

• padding, baked, 139 

...... puflfe, 162 

...... sauce for goose and 

roast pork, 116 

• ••••*, to scald codlins, 198 
, to keep codlins for se^ 

veral months, 226 
, stewed golden pippins, 

198 

, redapples in jeUy, 217 

Apricots, in brandy, 210 

, to dry in half, 211 

•, * beautiful preserve 

of apricots, 209 

, to preserve green, 210 

, to preserve in jelly,2 10^ 

•' apple jelly 

for this purpose, 217 

cheese, 211 

• pudding, an exciellent 

one, 148 

• •••«• dumplings, 151 
Arrow-root jelly, for the sick, 

279 , 

Artichokes, to dress, 17a 

• • • bottoms, 170 

• ••, Jerusalem, 170 

^- bottoms, to keep ftr 



St6 t«0»« 

Articleim%tmmamibtt.diffa> ltoe4-atireaeiUcQt jM^lC 
ent mcnibs Ifaiti flf thsii^ dresMn?, 36 - 1 u a.- v|t ni 






ways of luiUiing^ £86 
B. 

Ilmfi,tocboo8t»f5 

f-M f •, «xcdle0t, 69 

• < •. • «<*• UiO' jpmier of curing 
. i.Witihire baeoii^ 69 
BcmA«9, EogUrii, 180 
Arfeirtatt: toprepwe lor tart- 

letf»g0O 
««t«^ • • « • y is bmidiM} 209 

• , drops, 2Sd 

Bivley-witery- Sil7; another 

• • gmel, 286 
JMl«rfHMkUi^l42 

with meat, 143 

Btmii^Bom) pwUling, 148 
Beansy to dreiP, i7fi 
^•.•^^.'fHcaBseed Windsor, 179 

• •••,FreiJdi,172' 
fiithmiMt or white sauce^ 

110 
Ao^,^ choose, 23 

• • • • , to keep, 31 

• *<r<»,iO'Salt.for eating imme' 
jdiately, SI 

• • • • , to salt red ; which is 
b.ttxtvtmdj^ good to eat fresh 

from the pfckle, or to bang 
*4odiyv3S 

•n^'-^^tke Datdi way tosalfy 
32 

• •••9;B£la:fn6de,32 

• • • • , a fiicandean of, 33 
■W9 f^-ttfsweA ramp o^ 33 

• • • • * > another way, 34 

• • • • , romp rOBftbed^ 34 

• • <>5vsteiredrixrisliet,35 

• •••ypmnedsfaee^^ 



•p , r. ,-.0O|lMled^^- ;..:> -.to.^itVd 

• • • • , steaks, t# firQtSit36b</; 
«, , . . ft>w » . . y4Nld«3»ter-8Uicey 

.37 ■•[.' -.-; ' •' U'-< f^lllO 

^HtgSbriAimHair 

• • -^ • •?^'t, Xttim^sr i'i.Ah 

• • • , coUop, 37 . k " 

'••■•ypakftea,-37 ->v/ £. .<>\>\vV^ 

• -, cakes far jUa^^ocf 
dressed mtrntf^isv. ,V\tm\^ 

• •, potted; two itatf9^ 3i- < • 
••itoteas !#it(iitti4eof4 
cold Sirtotny 38 : ; . i 



« • • 



beef, 39 -^i-s 

, to dtem pal4d^etA^6iftt 
hasnot t^en don^itqQja^, 
called beef i)ii?fa^ifl9f(( — 

• • •, todresttlie samfroaUed 
Sanders, 39 cd 

• • • , to dtesi'tfaa sakm^fMA 
cecils,89 ' » k ^;4«\p:i«>\'A 

• ••, minced, 39.'" tuf-lfj/- 

• ••, bashed, 40 ; ,A.'a*A\-,>s<ii\ i 

• • • , ^-la-vinscrette, 40 ;.«• i 

• ••,ronndofbeeli40» ^^^'S. 

• • • , rolled, that eam4»la^ 
40 ... 

• • • , heart, 42 o* -i. 

• • • , steak pie, 129 ^^I'-AioH 

••• pudding, t49'^'^^ 

•••••••••••••••••- Haixd) 

145 •• •,.'.U.4 

• • • , a pickle for beeJT, that 
will keep ibr jrears, 69- ^ '^\ 

• •< pasty to eat ar well as 
venison, 164. - <: . ..•-*! 

• • • patties^ or podones, 161 
«•• broth, 277 
••• tea, 279 » •\y «'. 

J9>eer, (strong to' brow, 248 

*, (tableT; excellent, (2'48 
• , to refine, Sr49> ^ •» . \U 
Beet-rootf diffi^reat(v.ways of 



ijrsEJt^ HIT 

Beiti'AMj to^^^feserve to «iit Ari<ifoiM(ticevl't0^". ^ii ^i\M\V. 

in the printer, 177 Bnad,io mvke^'^9f$n^ Jut* ' 

Benton sauce^vfot* -liaC.Or cold , Rev. Mif. H^jtii^t's 

roiiflrbest^ 116 • " economical bl^^i^^^v/ 4. 

*9^uftr>' tei(«ilM6^ 939; an- •**«<• 'yfiaamgiiiieot of ilane*- 

other sort, as biscuits, Si$9 ; ricairfldtir^ 94S(' '-<' ^ /;i^ ^ 

^«»^lte^toit,«a9 , rice and- wheat brea^ 

Bills OF VAiiB, &c. S09 to :^44 

312 - , French bread,. $45 

Bii'ds, a very leoooeiiik^l ^aiy , to duwovctf -^^refiii|l 

Irv ofipbitkigj 91 . bread has bedii adulterate^ 

Biscuity orange^ 215 ' nvith wfatteniiifor«ha!k,'^45 

• *'^i -^^ cake, t39 , todetect boMtljMfap. 

ii*'V> •>^yof ihiit, sn ashes, &c. in bnai, im^^H 

•, hard, ^47 cake> cotmlioii^-9:)^\>fL 

4a0Oi> ^'ptain, aad very crisp, pudding, boited,tlM 

247 'Mother^ find 

BOthmpsliwo ^mjB of mak' ridier, 141 ' « 

(il^i]]gpl98': 1 . - pnddings, little, ^4tl'}S. 

• • • • pfrilding, 64 and bwtter puddingy 

bellfi»idrf«^,'<two olheriA'^8, 138 

65 ...... browo*bnui*<f9iddiB|ii 

BMMBip^M8boe9,fine, 308 141 

Blanching a rabbit, foUri, &c. , brinmi>brea«lice,MNP 

explained, -96 ~ Brentford VfAlBf %46 • .fy^^^ 

Blane-munge, or Blamapge, BREWBRT(H0]tB')^ttp>258 

188 *K Brocoli, to dresB, 17e* > i ' 
J3oar(f9, C(^ give tliem a beauti- Broth, A qvick-made-ii^oti^ 
^f'fBi^^^ayaBce, S05 ^for the sick, 1^77 '^ " jl 
, to extract oil from, ^j^* - • , a clear >oaey ifailL ''wfl 

306 * keep long, 277 • - j; , 

Bockings, 153 • * • • , a very snppertiag . onfi 

BofrAaove'f (Dr.) sweet batter* against any kuid^lMiak- 

;t>«il*k,288 iieM,«77 

BoUing meat, observatioos oo, • • • • , of be«^':imiltiMi>: ^and 

.U'Hf ■■-••:• veal, 277 -^ '■ i '^r- -oi? 

Brauft^ exB]ahied» 84 Other broths are itBdeirrUiflkr- 

f A • • • * chickens braised, 86 entnames; mChkfemhvoiiiif 

.Braiufy podding, 143 &c. \ >-: 

• *-*(>•• cream, 191 Brotm-6rAidJmiiiiiigyfl4^ 
, apricots or peaches ui • • • • icey 4^* :> >> ^ « 

brandy, 210 Brotrmi^toeolottr4iiNiAiYOQr 

..A**'f cherries m brandy, made disbea^ 126' • 

•216 : Bubble iind8qmh,'A^(itn. — 

Brawn, to choose^ QS Bun, a good ptai»«De/<€40 - - 

^•» • *i»j» , soiHe«n>r, 64 ' • • • • * ridber i0iriei^:^4tf i t * ^ " 

^.^.•.yiBock^64 Bima cnail^'^M^'tiMii^ 



1 



Jliiff<r, to dirify for potted keeploi^mtbehoaaMwl 

tliinEi,92 234 ,. » . ^., , . . 

, to mdt, IfO Cai^H, little white, rake?:, «34 

••'••••* tP ' l^rve «8 a little , Hitlr «h >rt cal.esf,;<55 

^hh; J0!J* '■ r» I^i-fi-iike, tS5.i Jin- 

, 6ra^ge batter, 109 < tier \v.i>^^. - . /, j\ ,^3iUv' 

• . :. ^ . . , OtMervations respect , vf ry .good i^rafflion 

iiig it, iu the dairy, 265 phim cakc«, 236 ^o}, 

, to make, 966 U^tle^wW 

, to preserve, ^66 to keep Irng, ^^- . • - '" 

, to preserve it in pans, , a good pound^ii^lLe, 

for winter use, 267 236 . . ^ ,} ..•"hhj'^ 
, to niai}a;!e cream for , a cheap fj^d-C9le, 

wheybutter, S67 2^ ; another, 237 ;|i-> ,0, 

.....•, to choose itat market, , comm^tt buce&d ca^^r 

268 237 ic ,0^ 

Buttered rice, 1 85 , qneen-eakeftis \ j^ 

lobsters, 20 ways of making, ..2;>3r '^m* V 

prawns aadshrimps, , Shrewsbury qap^r 

■ n 238 -;:-•...!-.. J. mO 

Buttermilk, 268 , Tunbndge cql^flS/^Sa 

•..., with bread or , rice oakoi. tijrQ iiiajs 

without, for the sick, 288 of making,,2d8 

• , Dr. Boerbaave*8 - , wate^cakes, 538 ^^ 



s^eet buttermifk, 288 • , 8pauge-Gake|^i[^ ;99- 

•' , puddingy 149 other, \iithoat botter^^^^' ^ 



t • c 



,tea-cake«, 2gp . 

C. t Beptov tc^ca^j. 

CoMfl^M (red), to picklej 172 239; as biacuits> 2^9Va|h 

. : . . ". i'. . (red), to stew,, 172 ; other sort, 239 . . - • 

two^ other ways, 173 , bisctut-cake, 239 

. /vr> V* • , small, to keep for ....... Yorkshii-eK3«i|Le» 246 

'tftfe win^tj 178 Cnkctnjie^U9 . ... 

Cakes^ &<fif«l to 242 C«/€(8ea), 177 

'•••••*, obserWiens^ on mak- Caffs-feet brotH; two wayf, 

ing and bakiitfilllkes, 231 278 

, iceing for cakes, 232 • • jelly 196 

» . . i . . ., to ice a very iarge , another «ort»- 

cake, 232 196 

• ••«••, a common cake, 233 Caffslieadf to boil, 52 

•••'•*•••••••• -a very • , to hash, 52. 

good one, 233 •, another way^ 52 



' , an excellent cake, , fricasseed, 53 

233 , tocolIar,54 



, a very fine one, 233 , a cheaper way, 

>, rout drop-cakes, 234 54 -^ another, ^5 j another. 
•;flat cakea \l«it N«ia bS , " 



INDEX. -.^llff 



^ i 



- «.«>.. 



OiyV/twr, broiled'^ \ !^2f - ,r\^nir^ 

.... Uver ^d ligtii!^/ td 1d^ -^ to^ V^e i'W^ to tif 

56 'pbor sidl, and'ly io^^jn^^^S 

.*- ' , roasted, d5 Cau/^^o^f^ to.1^ja|£ 171 ; 

" C4lieoJwm^ure,to dean wheu • • • • • • • • } ^^ iu ^wiP' .MUice, 

' td^endowD for the summer, * i^ V ,: 1 . 

302 ..♦►, to drjiw Wi|Ii 

Ccnnp rm^par, 120 Parmesan, 171 ' 

To Gmi^ any sort ef fruit, Cacrad^ pid^ed ^M^fl^^i^cl *^ 

209 cilled,13 /, ,, -j. 

Ci^fMr«, to keep, 18^ Cecil9yS9 

• . • • . •,auexcellent substitiitt Celery, to stew, i7j.. , ,^ \, 

for caper-sauce, 118 ^ Cement for brdien c^^ JZ97 

• , nasturtions pidded •#•*••, Roman, for o^^iijtf 

for, 121 plastering of bi^io^- 

dqnOaire, 286 298 

Cirmel cover for sweetmeats, CAosrtt/^ cake^ 180. 

195 CMardoona, vanons' Wflys, 

Carp, to choose, 2 dressing, 176 

• •••, boiled, 11 ••••••••,t0 8tew, 1^6" _ 

% • • • , stewed, 11 Charhiie, a, 151 

• • • (like kuDprey)^ CAessr, to pot, $65 

23 , roast, to come up 9^ 

• •••, baked, 12 ter dinners 205 
Carpets, to dust, 305 •••*.<• MTo^P^ rabU^ (06, 

,todean,S05 • toast, 206 

Carrter itmee for mutton, 117 • • * •.^<., damson cheese, ti^ . 

CmvU of rice, 203 ^ , rousde-plum cheei«| 

Carrots, to boi^ 175 221 

, to stew, 175 Cfaesse is also under difiereiMl 

, to preserve, to eat in names; as Creum cfaeesty 

the winter, 177 Aprieoi dieese, 

«••.•• padding, 1.47 ..•*•• ObservalRiis respect* 

soup, 103 ing it in tlmJhiry, 260 

Catgerole, or rii^e-edging fi^K a •.•••• ^ to ^Ibare rennet to 

cnrrie or Iricaasee, 126 tarn the milk -, two ways». 

Ciut'iroH,' tp deau stoves of, 262 

307 to make cheese^ 262 

^ • . . • • ••..., another way, 307 to preserve it sound. 

Caudle for the sick; three 263 

wi^s of makipg, 282- ..*••• to nuike sage cheese, 

,,../......, « dour-caudle, 264 

good for babies who; h%^ * cream dieese, 264 

weiik stown^bs, 28i^ •i%^Mrw4Kr999i«bee8e{265 



$» 



iKDn. 



CfcwmlMjMglii fifi favosa 

> w^ o€ wmkmg 



166 



• ■ 



•wr 



,166 
t66 
VBOtfaer, 



9 



blacken the fronts of, W 
CMm^ brofc«%jmt0piicfit.«t» 

CUiMiidbtlo«-76«»^. •/. ..>v<i'>> 
• • • • orm^ jmce^'godd iMil 
¥Pi«kinitwteJsif«a^m':) 
Ckte^kaey to pre|«ttiy4fthb 

Vaveryine Chopped hwt k i^ n f iik ifKm^ llS^ 

criitt Ibr than, wlieiitobe * H|W|i <MH»iaifc<<M^ 

parfiG«lirijnloiBiyl56 CforywiiieytM ..^-..-.^i'.swoO 

»poCatoe,i67 Cocm, {Miteat^4Mi i ot ,%Aoit> 

> > • • 99iuumdfi6T CUmied creani, l<j|B| .tod ^ . % 

, two other wty«, Coclc/* ketohi^s I84?ih , 

I6» ^ . . 



ottngOyl^t 



CheewptHfk, \€% 

Clurrv-pkf IbT 

Ckemeif to keq^ (lik# oir- 

y in hnrndyy 416 

«'««-• ..^vto dry cfaerriet with 
'mgUy f t5 

• • ....#■ with* 

oattdi^,ft5' 

• •»< ••,to«h7 tiia» the best 

way, 416 

,Jna%S16 

• » • « • S to fveseriKe, ^6 
€'MukiH9y to pot with hmo, 46 

(fcallopi ef cdd, 50 

•-»•••«, fticMKf of, 84 

.«M.t * » »y to p«H chickenf, 85 cream, 193. > • 

another wmy, 85 Coffee, to lunkealtaS'' . • - 

vif' '1^-%^ to bieaise oliickeiis, 86 cream, vochiftdliMeil, 

»• • • *^'^€hicken*currie, 86 193 

4ii*«*..r»K dno mi&, d8^ — 

lbeivnwreeaMiyinade,6<5 Collefre {^ew}fm4dm^i!U0 

, chicken and parsley Colmtrmg fof sotqpe ^€yr gravid, 

. 'pii,150 . 98 

, cliicken pie, 132 to itaui3ctte8,4cc|, 

*^«ii« • v^ vaiacd crmt for, 135 or cakes, 301 - /h 

• ••»••, brotb, 278 C^llops, mutton, -751. •' 

> 4^*4 ^'t^ panada, for the ftick, • • • > • •, Teai«oUefMi^ 49 

380 , anotherway^^dil^ik 

A*tH*WK:ta':6M9m chickens ia • ^• • » - y^cotfbceitops, 5» . 



Coif , to diooseijt : ,>tMi«-Jl'^t^ 
• • • ., obsemitioM ai»^l«|jl9 
VHidrcvMHjftA .AAs-n^sttfi} 
. head an4-ibsia!!JMMb ' 

• crimp, 9b ii )j - 

'Somi«MdiM,9 '* 

• ••*.'.« '^-bftoiM 9.-^Vm3 
dre8se<^i;|OLilr0k 

like sin&IUbii4M»B»Tfb a«r) 
, sonndi mg^uta Si - ivsn. r .) 
, «ame jBf eodM^> i»' » ^3 
, salt, to drea^ito^nio/ 

Co<^ifif^. to > be^ . ftr . ttveitf 

months f96 v^i 

, to scald, lira oi:;»b 

tart, 159 . 



£Nir or five dajai,t7i 



» % % • * « 



{t^i&t^sMihdoqjtticks t^ 



IJIINIlt. ^' 6dt 

CtooM^tfY'lbr tile Mr,- <frd to Cnamy ttnuigfr^eKeaa^v wi^ ^f^ 

f^ - -^ — - criictit 000^^93 

,VAi . I'i-^i; fbr tlMl pdor, 290 to , raspberry^ . iw«? ¥»ys 

$93 ofnMduBg^l94 



Ccugky extract of wilt^ Iblr^ •>••>«, spnaohf • 194 

aci«W>^ '> : v^.pi&taohio>i94 

C4]^1M9i ^faHMM < wagrf ' of * • « ^ • «^ cloatcd eream, 195 

dNMigy4*- ,a froth to set on CfU^iii, 

• «') jieUf <of, iiselal for which looks^^ «nd eats weH» 

^«ld^^iliNlgiafi^9r 195 

^^^WiUnyiPftitoi^ fi9 '^'»'^y9Btcjmms,fOt r :• 

Cowslip-mead, 955 y rataA tatoHMytOI,; 

Crai^> to chD0se^3 ....... to iMMiago cieam ia 

•^ • • oy hot, ti' the dauy-i^ oMkuig wbey«> 

• •••,drenod,4»k^fl bntter, S67 

Crack-nuts, 240 > : » , to scald, as ia the ' 

CMt^OMkcfl^ tftO*' West of Eoglaiid»«67 - 

Cr8ft6crrt£f , Atewt wayi of , to keep, t6S - ■ > . *^ 

dfeie^lfitig*v9fi9 . . • . . ., s^rttf^oi^ 966 ^ 

• jelly, 19r ^ Cream-die§e: three w«|9c of 



••••••• 



' i .^aiidricejelly, 197 making, 964 
Cro^^er. ? iM'^eauce a-ki eras- ....... •.•^.., nub^ieam 



^•>ter,otl^' rbesese; two ways of -Aak- 

CAtta-^/4<9iiiipi:108 iiijgit,965 

CraiHisH UMtf, i\ ' CrkketSy to detlTOy, 809 ^ • • • 

Creukiis^ oRdOojr% how to pre- Ci tutf , rajeod, ioriBieBtrpieB, or 

vent, Boa j^owls, 135 
Cream, A cream, 190 • ^ • • , for Teniton paityp 154 
Lrjii4S&,aifeiteeHeutoiio,190 •••s raised^ lor' iMjitards or 
, borot, two ways of frnit, 105 • -^ 

doing, 19^1 ' • • * • , exceUtnt-shorft^ t55 — 

, sack, 191 t^ avoAory 155 ; 



• •••., 



, bnKkdy, 491 oootberi not s«cet» bat ricb^ 

, ratafia, two ways of 156' 

V '4iiaki^^,^l91 •••*, a very fiue oii#<->for 

, lemon, 192 orange cheeoe*cakeo, - or 

, yellow lemon cream, sweetmeats, when requir- 

withoet4?peamy 199 ed to be partisitkHrly itioe» 

* >.. . • •, whito iemoo-cream^ 156 

192 • • • • , for meatrpies or fiH^lsy 

f ^o^impeTial, 199 &c. 

, almond^ 193 • -^ • See also the artielo patU, 

, SDOW, 193 Cucumbers, to stew, t'O 

-j' C6tfiio*eream9 much ..•,.,.,. another 

admh'ed,l93 way, 170 r 

• • •>• •vehiipeetetol9d and onimsalioedi 

'4^ 9 A )<4viobd&vl;93 ' . to j^kkSiK^ \Wi ^*v j^- v <.*. 



dSf 



INDEX. 



Ciwvfii^«« to preserve them Cutlets, Mainfeiion, 49 



« » 



green, 176 

vinegar, 121 

to pickle young cu- 
cumbers, 18;2 

CuUis^ or brown gravy, 109 

Ctard star, 188 

Cmrds and cream, 188 

• • • * another way, 

188 
.... and whey, GalUno, as in 

Italy, 268 
.... puddings or pnfi&, 149 

• • • • pnddin^ boiled, 149 
Currants, to keep, 225 

« dnnipliugs, or pud- 
ding, 151 
k < . . « ^ . t pit) tSt 



, another way, 49 

, other ways, 49 

Cyder, to refine, Si49 

D. 
Dairy, 259 to 269 
Damsons, to keep (like cni^ 

rants), 226 
, to keep for winter 

pies, 227; another way, 

»27 : another, 228 

cheese, 220 

dumpUngs, or 

puddin/sr, 151 
Davenport fowl$, 83 
Deeds (old), a wash to tnake 

their writing legible, S3l 



4 . • . • 



» and raspberry pies, .D«rofi^ire junket, 202 



or tarts, 158 

j^Uy, red or black, 

2ir 

jam, Uacky red, or 

white, 216 

> , sance, the old, for 

▼enison, 117 

»...«. ' , white-cmnuitshruby 
258 

*, vrater-ice, 201 

, wine, 251 



Dinners, general remarks con* 
ceming, 321 to 323 

Doors, to prevent from creak- 
ing, 308 

Drink, a very agreeable one 
for tiie sick, 286 

• ••*, a refreshing one in a 
fever, 286 

• • • • , two others, 286: 
«..., Inmost pleasant drink, 

287 
another vray, 251 • • • • , dranght for a coogh, 287 

• • , blaek-ourrant wine, Drops, \evr»^ 223 

very fine, 252 , barb«ny> 323 

Carrie, rice boiled to eat witli, , ginjdiAc ; a good ^to- 

126 machic, 223 
Otsiards, raised crusts for, , peppermiiit, 224 

155 , ratana, 2'24 

, cheap and excellent Dueks, to choose, 80 

ppes, 165 
fji,.«>r»r...*. ncher, 165 

•. fft bilked, 165 

. ..... ^ .•• , lemon, 165 

• • f v\:» <., almond, 166 
%»'* f.'x 9, froth to set on 

cnstard, which IooIm and 
eats f^ell, 195> 
Custard pttddiiig^t4ll! 



• , to roast, 86 

.,taboil, 87 

.,to stew, 87 

*, to hash, 87 

• , wUd, to drefl», 92^ 

•, sauoe Iqp, 113^^ 
.. ••,pie,132 
> * * •^Management of docks 



• • •«.• • 



IHOEX. 



393 



Duke nf^Cumberlaiurs pudding f Elder-wiiUf vi/hHe, very mocli. 

^142 like FroDtiniac, ^53 

Dumplings, Oxford, 150 English Bambo^f 180 

, suet, 151 English wines, remarks od, 

• , apple, 151 250 

• - f currant, 151 Essence of anchovies, 1 23 

, damson, 151 Eve's pudding, 142 

• , yeast, or SnSblk, Extract of malt for coagfas^ 

151 249 

Dun-birds^ (o dress, 92 
Dvnelm of cold veal or fowl, 1^. 

48 
J>tt/cAflnmmeTy, 187 
• . . • pudding, or souster, 139 

• •^^ jice pudding, i39 



Family dinners, list oi> 312, 

&c. 
Feathers, care and manage- 
ment of, 272 
sauce for meat or fish, Feters, China-orange juice, m 



115 
'To Dye the linings of fumi> 

tare, &c. S20 
gloves, 331 

E. . 

JSfli*, to choose, 2 

. . • , spitchcock, 17 

. . •, fried, 17 

. . • boiled, 17 

. . • broth, 17 

for the sick, $78 

. • • , collared, 17 

• • • stewed (like lamprey), 
18 

• • • sonp, \<SS 
. . • pie, 127 

F'gg8y buttered, 207 
. . . , Scotch.207 

• • • , to poacii, 206 

• • • sauce, 114 

• • • wine, for the sick, 281 

• ••, little egg9 for turtles, 
126 



• • mince p'es, 158 » 
' • different ways of prepar- 
ing eggs tor the sick, 281 

. « • • to choose eggs at mar- Floor-cloths, directions 
•Icet, and to preserve them^ specting them, 304 
27 :, to «lean tlltfl^,'' 

JElda^mne, 253 305 - >•. . 



very useful thing to mix* 
with water in fevers, when 
the fresh juice cannot be 
had, 229 
Fhrmityy Somersetshire, 187 
Fish, 1 to 23 « 

'•, how to choose, 1 ^ 

• • , observations on dressing, 
4 

• •, to force, 125 

• • pie, a remarkably fine 
one, 128 

• gravy, strong. Ill 

• • sauce fur fis^pies, 116 - 

• •, jelly ta cover cold- fish, 
112 

• • sauce without batter^ 
118 

• • sance aJa-craster, 118' ' 
r *, a very fine fish-saiiee, 
117 

FlannelSf to make them keep 
their colour, and not shrink, 
300 

Floating island,lB6 

, another way, 

186 

re» 



A.. 



.\-;t.v 



au 



iSMx; 



Fiottmdtn, tocbooie« 3 

^ttBTf AnMncsB , 

iMM of^ibmridag bread, 243 
J*7wiMM9ry9 Iw 

• •*•••*•, DBtch) t8« 

,ike,l87 

P<m/, gooMbeny, i90 

• • • • y tf pte, 190 
•^«*, oralis^, 1M> 
F^reemmt, w fiwke, 1 $5 

• -•^-^••IbrpAttNt, bdii, er 

ftvAogi 123 

• ••••••«, ingMdieiits for, 124 

, to force meat or 

fowls, 124 

• ..,...« for cold aaTonry 

pief, 125 



> , a donate affoift^i4(io 
- • • •, vin^kfii^ty Af'Oald Ibirii 

•••lib ■ ■ ......:ct'^,-* • 

• •••eolkpa^^ld ^Utinu 
• -St)'' " *^ ''^iyiA 

• • • • , topot cliifikeii'ivUMlitey 
'48-. ' , .« .... 

•ilie pOtiltty^jMWl, 909'^>nu'l 

• • • 'y to fiitteii them-iiiAiirMir 

Hmdny^nn 

,topr«sarwte«it 

Intbe^miter,l99fq • - •«*''»'^ 
FreMApie,134 OCS 

oread, 245 

roIls,24^ 



••4 • 



ymrj fioe force- i^rkmdeau oth^ei, » ^niS^s^^ 



tteat'balk for 6ah-foaps, or 
Misttwed, on iiia%re days, 
125 
, n for tortle, at the 

• BuA, Brbtol, 125 
Fordng, explained, 124 
Jtaii,«ocnoote,79 

• •••, boiled, 82 

f • - • , boiled wHb rice, 83 
'^'*««.^, roasted, 83 

• • • *, bn>Ued, two ways, 83 

• - • • , Davenport fowls, 83 
', • niee way lo dress a 

fowiy for a SDMdl disli, 84 
>, to force, 84 
^««'*,to'bnrise, 84 



• • • *, 



» • • •. 



ofveal,5a^:'./lBiI 
•••- a oe b wp H) 

but eqtian3Ffabd^'l>9e»*56; 

another wayv61" iii» t 

FriMsser offowls, rabbitSyttc 

saoce for, 11 J :»hC'r*q »^-w^0 

• cmt fo»^43i^«^'»^ 

ofparsm^/l^nq 

Frittergy l53 . ' - '•* .'•i^idil^ 

, Spanidi, 199^^ 

, potato^ t53>l ' • • 

j«li0lherwas 

153 . * .^iWJTJ 

Frathj to sat on crean^'^tos- 
tard, or trifle, "wfidrMi 
and eats well, lfl5. v(:>«n 



, fl^assee of chickens, 84 JFrnti, to preserta for^artB, sr 



• •••jflttoeefor, 113 
.'. . . ^ a good sance for hiding 

the bad colonr of fowls, 112 

• • • • , white savee for fricassee 

of fowls, 112 

• • sance for cold fowls, 114 
'««•*, nnriirooni sanoe for 
fowls, 114 

• ••*. lemon whifo sance for 

boUed fowls, 114 



fooi3y*dcaertB,22S 

• • • *, raised cmsts for,<Wy^'' 

• • • •, remark en nsing pR* 

served fruit in fmttjt l5(^ ' 

• ••*, to preserve for lUiter 

nse, 224 
. . • ., to prepare fttr'lJlidfai: 
afor more who mi aw ^nf 
than in pies and ^udttgSy 
200 



iy.99i[i 



93li 



Frtdt, toAMeiRil0Kpi»8eiviitg GlouceHer ^^lyii0 M>^:MI^ 
• • -^y Vnaital^mT^mTt of, S09 G/ovtf«, to ^e^ivm like York 
> , 'Stains, how to iak« them i to ^jW^iUlfilK^ rmOk a 



.n«fetiitf bieo, 899 



•it-m: 



beautiful piirpiQ, 331 



.4'". r 



.1 



« « « • 4^ • 



hopfy 218 
> jain,fortii1»»918 

• •,aiibthery2l8 

• •••,«r]iite^81B 
*f -puddiog^ bitecit 



Frysi^ Aer6s, as dressed in OoUm Pippi$i9i «t#wed, 19S 

,aAtimffiMBDQ);;1rre>r Geese, to cbo^se^ W 

• • • tbeStaffordsbirecBsh • • • • to roftst^^f : .■■■• \«j<^ ^ 

fiiQtffirs^fa%^ieriiMiiidt}iiwr, 207 • • • • greeo-goQsepio« J^^? 

Jtcniihify^/ili«i9«, t0 dye them ManageBeoi jC; f^cese ja 

-^oeMficrentieDkiiifi^ 300 the poiiUryirard» ^S^^^i « ^^. 
J caUe^ to eSean, Qd os B k i ifim y to kejep, ag6 ^ 

miiui ,/(id(^)do¥m fdr thi , anoti^.^rfi^ J26 

ummmiBf^SWi ••••••••«*••*, anotheryStr 

Art, to pffiBecve^non moths, • •«« trifle^ 189 

,300 fool, 190 • > 

^ •• 
€ralHno cia^flDd whey, us lA 

Italy, 268! '» ■ 
pAB9rB,'^c^79 to 96 
jee- ^>9<t(<idii^8e,^9 to 81 
, direetioatifor dressing, 

^reorge pudding, 144 
Germdk^lf^' prnddings, or 

po||^14^j ' 
Gi6Ze/«, "to stew, 87 

8001^^99 

pie,'13S 

rf' 1-j^^Uwred giblets, &r 

tidings to preserve and ctean, 

Gtfiger drops, a good sto- 

teachic,2is 
te v*/ •tuvte^ excellent, 252 ' 

• • • »=• another, 252 

GJiiig«n&rMd,£41 

•r. ....... . another sort, 241 

• "f -r* > •!)« • «. -tt good plain sort, 

« • • • • a good sort with- 

' fUtiblittfff^ 241 
^ p ^v atiwffrene Ibv oakwlftin- 

p."]^Wftilif304 • 



148 

, vinegai-, 120 

Grtauary, to preserve l^olli in- 
sects or weaselB|jSO&i 

Grates, to.cleaa tke bai^ o( 
307 

Gravies, 108 to lift 

, genenA directions 

respecting^ 96 • 

, colonriaglor, 98 

• «-• , aclear wrown stock 

for gravy*soiip ov gravj^ .98 

soup, 102 

^, to dnw gravy that 

will keep a viteky 109 

• • , a cleargmvy, 109 

, bnma jgravy, or 

enOis, 109 

• •? ,ancfagravy, 110 

, a gravy withoat 

meat, llO 

for a lewl, when 

there is no meat te make it 
of, 111 



GwrM».t6-,iiiiki mmUm^ «at 
iQb^ ?faMi.nii,AtV 

, a •tram ^^ «""Ti 

111 

Gruy/tiWytofty, IS 
, GrfM, ta tf am jellia, ices, or 

^kes, 201 
. « • * • to gnem fhuta for pre- 

■ lerviBBor pickliiifi;,S08 

GpMn MUM RMT greeu-geese, or 

.auokUiig^ll5 

Grem-gt^r^f , to preserve, 230 
. v.^ : iJI#w pie, 133 

Croitad-rtctf paddinji;, 150 
.,.. .^a.. •••• inHlcy 284 

Gtmu^, to dross, 9^ 

Gruel, water, 286 

vf, barley, 286 

Gudgemuj to choose, 2 

Guinm/owlf to drens, 93 

, niaiiaiceineiit . of 

. Guinea-heof in thie pooltiy- 

' yard, 275 

a 

HaddaOcy U . 

,to dry, 14 

,•••....., ^taffin^for, 14 
Hiffgitt Kev. Mr. hb econo- 

iijical bread, 244 
'Xl«tt*; an exeellent water, to 

prevent it from falling off, 

ind.to tla^ken it, 296 
JnTtf/ff, stone, how to clean, 306 
JJams, to choose, 25 
••••, to cure, 66 
• • two other ways 

of curing them, 67 
r •••••'another way, 

ihntf^iyesM high flayoiir, 67 
...,.•. ..f..., a method of 

glvu^ a still higher flavour, 

67 

• • • *, a pickle for them, that 

will keep for years, 68 

• • • • , to dress hams, 68 

• • • • safice, 117 



JSMfM, to'dioofiff, 90 ' ^ 

....,torowr,>i|*^^^*»^ 
...... til'pc^'^M keel[», 94 

• • • • , to jng.an old hare, 94 

• • • - , broiled an(| hashed, 95 
. ... pie i6 faP^nt: jMr ^ 

....,top6t,9.y' .^'*^' ; 

• • • • MNIp, 104 ' ■ ' *,^ . 

Ifarrt(X» of veal,47 

•' of mftMn rr , ^ 

J/ar«W, 64 ^"^^ 

Haii«fconijdly,lljr '**' " 
Am, green; to preveiit jt 

from firing, 391 
Jfaii*,bed;4«:-^-*';'* \ 
Hearths (the inner.) id ciem^ 

way, 307 \ '-^ . '. 
Hens, to make'tliem IaXr*J2ti 
ir«-6 pie, ia5 ^ .'*^. 
the StafibrdsUre'dbh of 

frying-herbs and Uvei^ IT'S 
Herrings, to cliooii^.l 

,tosmokifeJl& 

,fried,18 '^ 

, broiled, 19 

, (red>) to dress, 19 

, potted, 19 

(like lobsters),20 

, baked, 19 

Hessian soup and fagoat, 104 
Hogfs head, to make excellent 

meat of, 61 
. • • • cheeks, to dry, 63 
• . * • ears, to foIx», 63 

• • * * imddings, white, 66 

• • • . lard, 66 

HOME-BREWBRT, 247 to 258 
Honey-comb, lemon, 202 

• • • • water, to oudLe, 296 
Hops, gooseberry, 2^18 
Hotch'pQtch, an exceUeat one, 

75 ' 



I1I]MX« 9^ 

jtei^McftvMMtlter, 75 JeUy to e<Ml«rooM^Ub, lit 

M mi il m n b itedks, white, 77 • • • ' , calfk faet JeOy, 196 

• •••••%» 9browii,77 • • • • , oraotey 1^ 

UmgiO^-wttUry to make; 296 • • • • , Imriflhoni, 197 
Jftwtfr^t be€f, 36 ••••yCranbcfiTy, 197 
niMldiiig,l46 ••••yCnmbenyaiidfioejeAi; 

197 

I. ^ ' ••••,ap|^totenre«tfiMe^ 

lem^fqit tarte» 255 . two ways of making, 197 

• ••• loir cakes, S3f •••- to cover meat or aof re- 
'•••ytoiceavetylargecBke, lishingpieytobeealeaotidt 

25e 111 

Jas^ how to prepare for icemg, • • • • ,cokiiiiiiq^ tos tainjdiiet, 

9M 201 

*• ka waters, 200 cmrmt jdfy, red or 

• • • • , carrant or rasp: bladL, 217 

berry-water ici^ 201 -•->•, apple je^y, Ibr preier?- 

• •, brown-bread ice, 201 ing apricots, or for any sort 

• • creams, 201 of sweetmeats, 217 . 

• • cokNuring forstdning ices> ••••, red apples in joUy, 217 

201 Jfm0tforthask;k,279 .. . 

ImperudfiSe •••' Dr. Ratdiflhi restonh 

. . . 7. . . . cream, 192 live pork-jeUy, 279 

InMm pickle, 178 . • • • , shank-jelfy, 279 

Inkf black, to make, 297 • • • • , arrow rapt jeHy, 279 

«• another • • « «, tapk>cajell^, 279 

way, 297 « • « • , Glottoester jeily, 280 

lnm-maM8f to take them out Other jellies ar» oader tha 

of llnai, 299 names of the diffsrent pria- 

/rsn-slaias, to take them oot cipal articles they are ande 

of marble, 306 or; as Cm^9 feci jeny, 

IroRs, to presenre them from &c. 

nist,S07 ^enualem mrHMht$^ to dMHf 

• •«• 9 another way, 307 170 

Ja^cid hare, 94 
J. JwnkH, DevonsUra, 202 

Jtam, Cherry jam, 216 

• • • • , currant jam> red, black, K. 

or white, 216 fisMftad nratton, 75 . 

•^ • • , gooseberry jam for tarti, lS«<db9,madn<Min^l89 

218 , aaollier wigr« 184 

, white,219 * 9 walnut; of &a fioait 

• • • • raspberry jam, 219 sort, 184 
Jargamei peara^ to preserve • ^^^ • •, codde^ 184' 

most beantiftiny, 218 JKidnsy, veal, 56 

Jelly y a savoury one ioi piei y mnttao. 75 

to eat cold; 111 p«ddfaif,l45 



mDKX. 



KUekmptpptTfitt 



lamb^ to chootey f4 

• • ••, leg, 76 

. . . . , fore ffautttf 76 

• • • »f breast ind cuconnbeny 

76 
^..., fhoikler forced, with 
sorrel sance, 76 

• • • • steaks, 77 

• ' • •yhooselainb steaks, white, 
77 

brown, 77 

.... cutlets with spinach, 77 

• • « • bead and binge, 77 

• • • • , famib*s fry, 78 
.... s¥Feetbreads, 78 
Lambrtonei fricasseed, 73 
fricaasee of them and 

sweetbreadsan jther way, 7 8 
•^.* ' a very nice dish, 79 
Lamprey , tp stew^ as at Wor- 
cester. 17 
Jjard, 6o 
Larks and other small birds, 

to dress, 90 
Lavender-wateTf to make, 296 
Lover, 177 

Leek soup, Scotch, 104 
; . . . and pilchard pie, 129 
Lemons,- to-keep for paddings, 
&c. 215 

, mince pies, 158 

, to preserve in jelly, 

214 

., cheesecake, 166 

• another, 166 

< cream) 192 

t . . yellow, without 

cream, 192 
....... white ditto, 192 

...... custards, 165 

..^.... drops, 223 

...... * honeycomb, 202 

• .*..*. .cmaivnalade, 211 
' jnice/ io keep, 22^ 



l^mam, pickled lenic^ 181 

, lemon jfUk^^ 178 

• .«..., puddiBg^an excelleot 

one, 138 

piiflk,162 

sauce, 117 

'White sance, for boiled 

fowls pr a fricassee, 114 

syrup, 286 

water for the sick, 287 

and vuoegar wbey, 288 

Lemonade, to be made a day 
before wanted, 230 

, another way, 236 

tliat has tiie flavonr 

and appearance orfellv, 230 

for the rick, 289 

Lent potatoes, 185 

Ligkt, or German, puddings 

or pnff% 140 
Lifrhts (ralTs; and liver, to 

dress, 56 
Linen, how to take stains of 
fniit or acids ont of, 299 ; 
alsQ iron-moDlds and mil- 
dew, 299 
Linings of furniture, to dye of 

different coloare, 300 
Lisi of dtfierent articles iu sea- 
son in each nsonth, 309 to 
312 
Liver (calf^^ broiled, 55 
• • • • roasted, 55 
.... tlie Staffordshire dish of 

fryiui|['berbs and liver, 176 
.... sance,114 
Lobsters^ to choose, 3 

, to pot them, 19 

, to pot anodier way, 

as at Wood's hotel, 19 
....... stewed, as a very high 

relish, 20 
....... buttered, 20 

.... .., toroas»t, 20 

, currie of them, 20 

, soup, excellent, 107 

• , sauce, 119 



119 

pie, 1 SB 

Ijmdfm igUtthHb, sOi 
Jjooking-gliaiei, to clean, 301 

M. 

Mlararoai, as usually aerr^d, 

, two other wA^.iOl 

,flre.»edsmect,ave- 

rTnicedUhof;iB6 

■ ■.' Bonii, loo 

• pnniiing, 14T 

Macaroimi, 2iO 
MatkertI, to pboose, t 

'■ boiled, 13 ■ 

broiled, IS 

■ collared, 13 

potted, 13 

(Kkelobsten),tO 

pirklnl, 13 

pickled, callrj) ea- 

Tcacli, 13 

pie (like cod), iST 

Magiiiim iMmmn ^\nim, i9i 

jl/uAog-Ritif, to give a fiue co- 
lour Id, 304 

, to take ink ont of, 



■;«. S39 

Meat, 2S'to ?9 

,Iochooie, tSto.fS 

, ob!«rvallorH on pur- 

cliasine, ketpiiif;, and dreti- 
in;; t^ 10 98 

, to keep meal liot, S9 

jtfi/sB man^oeii, I m 

Xr'lil biilfer, an esuealial ar- 
lirle, i.-ir?Iy wel| dniip,' 1 ■_■() 

M/JelP, iDlakeit Dtitoriiueii, 
-t99 

Mitlc, lakeepinlliediiiiy,!6a 

• ■ -', rif^f and sago, iOt 

■ :■; coffee iiii!k, aB3 ... 

■ ■ . ■ , gronnd-rice milk, 234 

■ - - -, mgo milk. 3H3 
.-.-.a'^ses'iiiilk, *8j ... 
imikparrulgcSH 

,Freiirtl,S?t . 

lUilk-patich, or rardcr, na 
Jl/iilet pjiddiDg, 14T ... 
Xliace pie, 1S7 
witbODt meeat, lai' 



Diince-piei, 16a 
R/mJe Amirn, 64 

,acIiMperwa;,54 

\",aiiotLer, 54. . 

,■■■■, another. Hi.. , 

Mwr-pame, topot, 9» . . . 

aim-cU a:ul Ira^ti, , useful to 

tliicken lonps and aancei, 



-' ,Ieinon,iil 

, transparent, ail 

, Apple, 117 

Marrow bme*, is 
Mevd, >ack, 9.^5 
■-■■•,cow»Iip, !53 



198 

Jl/i#al, ii6 , 

SlH-Ud wiiie, two w^s, tSi 
MuUrlt, to choosa, S 

, red, to dreaa, |^ . 

MiueUflioB cUeeiC, HL 



3M 



nipnK« 






Jfiiilriiwf» ohMgntion re-. JMiiiiMi brotliy Scotch, 97 
qpectiog, 173 •"•'•• • • poddiii^, 145 



^ttity^t9% 



». » 



atiilber,l>M 



•••••• 



ieg,ro 



• ••I 



• • 



....... ,..^m McaUeiit way • « *'« * «^ pmty^,tmeMta$ weU as 

to pickle, to preaenre tbe •▼c!Miiiii^;t64- m >.•: •■'v^ei 
flaToor, 183" u- * " :>i\- .- . -vo^ .>•- ,1 

ivagrvlM'- » -powflAl;.. ^> ,im' f.c«', » 

taattw, 173 ' NeUvH paddiiiga*'/]4a:'!r^£f(> 

•• p0ivdcr,'lf9 iVop C0M19A pSAdiap^ 146- 

aaooe, JWfy fine Abi/o*pqirf^tif*wijtt5itttt^ 

fbrfoiwliornbbili,114 ilfltff 0(i»ck)i^94O«M ,«.v«o^o 
llii#<<rf» to mdLe, m - '-^1 1'nm 

«•■ •■#••<••• ••^aaotfNrwiy; '".O;- u <' •• 

ior immediatdwe, 199 OahwamBcoi, §m^ loLjfk^^a 

JtfarflMh to cboon, f 4 gloiB to^ 384 > ; i ot 

• »# « • S otenratioiiioiikeep^ OatmAii padding, 13912 .!" 

OH, how to extnipi^-ffom^ 

boards, or altan^iSoC^'no. 
OM Deei^ ' GkRHsrAirf &Cb en 
paper orpaicfaipa0t,^wheB* 
the writii^ is obliteratador 
sunk, tomak^irlepM^m 
OliveSf 181 / ^i'j i.rt . - . V 

OmXe^, !?04 ' .\.ni^\_ 

OstoNs, pickled^ tei) •^ni/on'^ 

sslicM^AittP 

caciinibers,'18i '^f ^ • * • * " 

sance, 114 i.t iYbw 

aoapf 103 ' . ' ^i' :t : 

, to stew, iTti^ ,s«J 

•, to raasT^ tztfimin • 

, itore^o ni s M itdy»'-> 

serve io winter^ ITT J ^ «iT>U\iO 
Orangeade for the aick^ i|89^ * ' 
Orange butter^ 199 ■ >' « 

• mannaltde,<$ll ^ • • < 

biscuits^ orlittle cakes',' 

«13 ■ . .■..- 
• •••-• cheesecakes, idT; A-.^ 
»...•, a veiy ' 

nice cmst&r aiAQge cheese*/ 

cakes^ 156 

chips, Sl^- • J. -4 

...... ibol, 190 . 

cream, exceUent, 190 



.70 
hanncb,71 
K^'« aaddte, to nsit, 71 
*••.«<•« fillet brabed, 71 

• ••••• harrico, -71 * 
«v»s»* Io hasby 7f 
•••••. shonlder, boiled with 

oy8ten,7S 
• breast, 7t 

• *»••« loiB,'73 
rolled loin, 73 

• ••••• ban^73 

coUopB^ 73 

cutlets in tbe Portu- 

gtt^w«3r,74 

• ••i*.*« ■tei^St74. 
, steaks of mntton, or 

hmb^ and ctMBqmlMrs, 74 

• staMos Maintenon, 74 

saasagm, 74 

...*.. tmnpftiand Jddoey, 75 
4if aft^enoaUeat hotch- 

•••••• ', another, 75 

kebobbed,75 

• «it^ €Unicfail0|7« 



.'■'*»c ,'.*qfiti vj* ^^li-.-^i- 



•o;.> \"-» », 



, v\ 
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C^-tjyrejtftf^ 197 - Oyster twp^^as ...... 

^«4KH'4i(Chiiia)jiiiQit$(a very vwf.f tnontliiditto^ 10^ 

useful thing t^^i^^tttwa- ■ ir ivj o' ,-^i.r -li u^ 

ter in fevers, when the fresh P*? ^ r : r . ^ ,. 

• juice cannot >be liad, S29 Painl^'feD.cIete^jSDS '■'-■' 

•'^ > <!«> jttiix^^lmtt^raGl} t^ld ^^ P^ftieai^ beef, 67 - ' 

• pudding, thf«e ipra^^f Ptmadoy made in fi temi^otes^ 

nialdng^M!3ft\.^'. : ?: .^ ',= for ticiieky^SflO • ' 

• . -:^^ ♦ tfirt^ f59^ 160 : > .' " "^ tw» othet-s^ gSO ^ 

Qrm^p^y^ e^HL^ 9^ ••'••••^'chickBii^SSO^^ 

Oranges, to Imtter, 1 99 r W Pan4Sfffci'«^ eoiiimoD^ 153^*^ .' ^ \ 

butter hot, 212 S^n^^^Bes^lHedintb^ 

^buttered orange-juice, out butter or lard, 15€" ^ ^ - 

-efliei^kdi^ dl3 > Irish, 153^ ' • r ro. 

, to lieepy for puddholgs, .• , «>f riec^ I5f . * ' M. 

Ucn^.i •••f vvN€wSri|^Mid,159' 

^r^A*> preserved, to fil; a Paper^hlKkjf€nd][iKmingytitr 

comef.diah^TSl^ terns, 2^ "^ -i i . « 

•^ e;A* />^ii|fa«teyiiafved, 212 Peper-hmi^hu^^ to iHen, SOS^ « 

^r «'*;-^^ ti*|kiteTve in Jelly, PafweM»aiidciKiMo*er,liow '> 

':21A i to dress, 171 i'-^^ir civ. . .i. 

Oirfrea^y f wo^'wmy 2d9 Parsley sanee^> whihi jho parsr " 

:..... for the sick, 289 ley leavoi^afe^ beiad^ 115 ' 

, anotlier vmy, 332 • .^. • • . pie, 136, . ':^*£!t ^ -^ * 

CMolans, t#f)t)aM, 93 , to jMoton^ for tiie 

Qir-'cheek stewed, |>laiii, 42 winter, ITT >.*:'. r t^. ^ • . c , 

• , to liresait another Parsnijay rricassee of,.t75s<i> 

way, 43 ,toiim8ii^l75 



C ' u 3 I. 



feet, various ways of dress* , to preMfve^K) eatia 

ing, 44 the winter, Vff •'■^\' .-.' - ■< ^ 

' • rump soup, 104 Partridges, to clUMwtL'80 ^ 

Oflj^brd^unplings, 150 ,'to rdSaat^^i^; 

Oysters, to choose, 3 , to pot, pit?- . 

••••••^ to feed, 21 ,aver3rche*f»'way^9^ 

..... ., tostew, 22 • • *, sauce for Iheteeoli^ 

, boiled, 22 114 ^' , - ^ 

• •••••, scalloped, 22 sotip,' 100 ' ^ ..: r-sf 

• , fried, to garnish boiled pieiva cttdi^^l34 • 

fish, 22 Paste, rich poff, 10ii ^r*r, - 

loaves^ 22 • • • •, a less ri&one, 15* 

, to pickle, 22 • • • •, rich, fbf sweitts^ 154 



, another way, 23 • • • • , rice, for relishhlgltdog^ 
• i • • patties, 160 155 . . 

, or small pies, • • • •, potatoe, t55 : « 

161 ...., Kgfaty for tarti mAt 
• « • • sanee to beef-f teaksy50 chee&etak«i« V^ 

as 



Mf 
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PitMie for chopped lipt, S9€ 

• • • • for chopped hftmLt, 296 
Pastby, l64to 168 

, o1>9erv«lions on, 156 

, remark on nskig pre- 
fers e«i fniil in, 156 

Putiiff to prepare veaiiOD for, 

Id:) 
• ' • • , venison pasty, 163 

• • • • of beef, or mutnHi, to eat 

as well as Teni^>u, 164 

• ••*, potatoe, 164 
Ptitntt cocouy ic4 
ra//i>ff, fried, 160 

»oy*ler, 160 . 

f or tmalL pie,. 

161 

,lobtteryl6t 

y bee^ or podovtes, 161 

• ,. veal, 161 

,tnrkey, 161 

-'•• ••, sweet, 163 

, rcsemblini^ mince- 
pies, 162 . . . 

, forcemeat for, 125 .. 

Otiier patties are under the 
names of tlie articles they 
are made of. 

Peaches in brandy, 210 . . 

Pea-fowl, to dre88, 93 

,. management of theoi 

in the poultry-yard, 274 

PearSy stewed, 199 

• •••, baked, 199 

• • • • , jarganel, to preserve 

most beantiilUly, 218 
Pta#,toboU,169 
. . . . , (old) soup, 101 . 

• • • *, (green). ditto, 101 

,. to stew, 170 

, t<) keep, 169 

, another way, as . 

practised in the emperor of 
Kiissia*8 kitchen, 169 
Pegper^)otiiim,mt 
Pefpermini ^SQi^VL^ . 



Pepfter^poi, 106, 207 
Perch, IS 

, to choose, 2 

, to fty (like troot), 1* 

PitiUot8,61 

Pewtety. (patent) porter-pots, 

to clcap, oOa 
Phea8MiU:ff to choose, 81 

, to roast, 91 

PicuLES, 178 to 185 
, rules to be ob« 

served widir^ard to tfacniy. 

178 
....... •,piekle that will keep< 

for year«, for hams, tongues,. 

orbeei^ 68 
Bickles are under the namei^, 

of the articles pickled. 

PiBS, savoury, 126 to 136 

••^•» f observations 

on, 126 

• • • • , firuit-pies, 457, &c. 
Pies are under the names of. 

the principal articles they 

are made of; as Apple pie,. 

Eel pie, &c. 
Pig(mickiag), to scald, 60. 

, to roast, 6a : 

P^*s cheek, to prepare foe* 

boiling, 62 

• • • • head cettared, 62 

• • • • foet and «an», difierent 

ways of dresaiQi^ 63 
fricasseed, 63 

• • • • jeDy of foet and etn^. 

64 
" , souse for, 64 

• • • • harslet, 64 
PigemUy to choose, 80 
, various ways ojf dress? . 

ing,87 

, to stew, two.ways, at 

, to broil, 88. 

, to roast, 88 

, to pickle, 88 

^ K%.« % a m 



} 



• • • 



INDEX. 343i^ 

Pork, remarks on cntting ap, 
&C.56 

, to roast a leg, 57 - 

, to boil a leg, 57 

, loin and neck, rpts^ 58. 

, shoulders and breasts, 5ft 

, rolled neck, 58 

, spring or forehand, 58 

, sparerib, 58 

• •, griskin, 58 

• •, blade-bone, 58 

• • , to dress pork as lamb, 59. 

• • , to pickle, 59 

• • steaks, 59 . . 

• • sausages, 59 

• *, an excellent sausage to 
eat cold, 59 

•• pics, excellent to eat 
ccld, 131 

. . jelly. Dr. Ratcliffs re- 
storative, 279 

Porker'K bead, to roast, 62 



Pi^eonsy the same, a beautl- 

fid ditih, 89 

, to pot, 90 

, pie, 134 

, management of live 

pigeons, 275 
PikCy to choose, 2 
- • • • , to bake, 14 

^» • • ' , stuffing for, 14 

pilchard and leek pie, 129 
Pipers, to dress, 14 
Pipprn pudding, 149 

tart, 159 

• -•••• stewedgolden pippins, 

198 
P»^acAio-cream, 194 
Plaice, an excellent way of 

dressing a large one, 16 
Plate, to clean, 302 
Plovers, to choose, 80 

, to dress, 93 

, to dress tlieir eggs, 93 

P/ttiii.9. Magnum bouum plums. Portable sonp^ 105 

excellent as a sweetmeat, or Pot pourri, to make, 294 

in tarts, though bad to eat • • ^ , a quicker soit of 

raw, 222 sweetpot, 295 

Plum cake, two ways of mak- Potatoes^ to boil, 174 



>, to broil, 174 
', to roast, 175 



ing, 235 
........... very good common 

ones, 236 
• • • , little ones, to keep 

long, 236 
Plum pudding, common, 147 
Podoiies, or beef patties, 161 
Pomade divine, to make, 294 
Pomatum, soft, to make, 293 

, another way, 293 

....•..., hard, 294 

Poor, cooilkhy vosl, 290 to 

293 
, general 

remarks and bints on this Potted thtimpii it 

subject, 290 Potting hhds, a veiy dieap 
Pork, to choose, 24 way of, 91' • ' . > 
. • • • , to salt for eating imme- , to clarify '^uttel^'&t 

diatcly, 31 povitd t^utt^g^ ^ > 

U4 



, to fry, 175 

,to mash, 175 

cheesecakes, 167 

• , Lent, 185 

paste, 155 

pasty,.164 

pie, 135 

pudding, an excel* 

lent plain one, 145 

pudding with m^t, 

145 

rolls, 246 



I 

i 

POOLTRY, &r..79 jtp 9^ I Pmuhj Norfqlk, ^.U» ^nQV- ^ 

^•••t**-i#BiMitiwliird<ear $|»a^' .''*o. s; 

11^^81 A- ■ < ^Purpte, a beantifiil one ;ftr 

Poc&tJ!BT-^Aft|H.269 tQ^jS llyiog f^OVit^ Spi r^ 

PMuulai^j^f8p4 23d . j}l.. «ia^iD 

Prowni^ t0 cbooye, 3 '> ^>!;-?iif' > 

• j^vryof^ao Qteatf9^to.^re«^9Sr/ 

,, CiO'butt«r^ 21 Quaking pudding/;f tf ;Joi? . * 

• • * » <^o «ii4 angF&h in jelly. Queen cBk^^imw^vm^Htatf • • 

• • • - r r aoopy 106 QtuV;A;mad<?pud<!i9)^t5Q / < 
Preservbs, &c 185 to ' 31 Qt^moes, to pcmtnref^hfile or • - 
PrtgenB$d ■ fruit, _ TemtLrk% on half, 221 :i:. -.;fe'V^l 

iwiiig;U io pastry, 156 **■;•* 9 quince aMnuiUide^ ^ . 
, to preserve frait 221 - ./...*.• 

for yiDterose, 204 10 228 ' .> 

Pntne tart, 159 Bi : . "^ 

ItJDDiNGg, ^c. 136 to 153 RMHSf to chooae, 80 " V • '^ 
, obaervatiotts onma- , various wjiys oCjdwisCf 

king tbom, 136 ing,95 ...^.j.j 

— ••••»•, a qtuck-made one, , fo make them tast^ 

X^, . touch like harc^ 96.. l ;>S 

..••w.«<*«, in haste, 140 . ,topot,96 .. .{ ,> '. .- 

, to keep oranges or ••..••, to bbiaeh^'96'. »iar- ' . r 

looaena fffr, 215^ •••••• pie (likier cki^ei^. 

Other puddiag« are uBfder the 132 

nimeib of the principal ••••••, fricaneed»crtttJb%lT: 

articles tfeey are made of, 135 ^\ ««« dV 

qr their fot names ; as , manageBi^t <of^li«^S.. 

^<!<n2 pudding; i^Afpad- rabbits, 276 .. Mua ')iii 

difp^Ac^- Ragout (Hessian), and S4iiqi^ 

P^:KM^.«vHeht 154 104 . . , r^iofowja 

• ...'... ., less rich, 154 Ruise^ crust ibr custards- or. . 
•*••» light ^r* German pdA, finit, 155 

;ldO for meal?i^i(Mi»iiy 

, excellent light ones, fowls, &€. 135 

t^ Ruiain wine, exceUent^ Sfili .s^H 

• • • . , apple-pufl^ 162 , jvithcywr^f ^\H 

«•••, lemon pufis; 162 •••. •, withoitf ;.€g^r^ . 

•(«*-,€faeesepiiflis 1^ 255 ><: 

• ••«, to prepare apples for RamakinSy^Oo • -^ < "" 1 10 

ponp^l^d- : Raspberry tart vitii « cne^v, * 

P^4i^nVnm»y\W 160 . .. i,.... 

AffurA, an excellent methodof brandy, . 256) wi>- 

'mnHamiS^f * V" * * • • cakes, 284- ... 

•'i••••t>m^flrv«l:4ery25r. •..•«...• ei«u%,ttiiii.niys^ . 



, another way, . . *^^ iaM>i4>p4^^ib;^ihBdf.'t85 " 



• • •^'•. 



creams, 310 puddm^ i)irtA,4«^****^ ]^ 

vinegai!>'230 , $MMill,'t^^ ^-^"^ 

via^;^-^|rater, fn: v .,p!a&j,if 43' 

the 8icky488 - * ■'■'' c^^ • ^ Hcb^ 14^t 

.:j-.r4j. <«i«t€r'ie^y «0i >. . .vi ^ . .- . * .j iHtt iWik, t4^' 
/ wine^j two ways «f , baked, 144 ^ ^' 

making; $91 ^ '> : ' , tbbtiieif^foribft 

. . t i .W^i. and ciiriai^tartyl58. fanlly, 144 ^ ^ '» * ^ ' ^**^ 

Jlaidia, 256 .. v. ..'.•.•- , |^tid,[15a' ' ' ' 

. . (aTj;.ii'« 'oMtm^ )01 Roasting meat, obMrVatfiiitf 

• , another iwqr, oB) 98 . * ' ' 

284 Rolmrij «i*ee, foi^ ftim^ <tf^ 

• ••••• drops, Sd4 steaks, 115 - ^-^ ^ • ' 

RatcUJBr% (Pr.)»e»eoratw« Uo/te, excellent, «4$ ;;i^ I 

pork-j«Uy,^9 •••>,Fr«odi,d4$ 

Rkceipts, yariocs, 293 to . . . ., Brentford, «46' ' -' ■ " 

SOi?- ' ••••,potatoe,S46 

Redy a beautifi:^ one^ to stain ttovMn cement, or mortar^lbir 

jellies, ices, or cakes, 201 outside pUufterldg, -or Iwick* 

Red apples^ in jelly, 217 nvork, 898 

Re^mbkgi^ to^^tew, 172 Rot in skeepy to prevent/ 3Sl ' 

•' ,topickIe,183 i^oui drop Cake, 934 ■ -^ 

R(i!^henimff8ytf> dress, 19 Rufi andreectt^ te &K»f 9S 

tied mullet f to dress, 13 Rim^ ^ 6ef/, «tew«d, 38 ' - ' 

JRcftne^ptd prepare it to tnm ♦, uniXter wa^, 34> 

the milk in making cheese^ • • « • • roasted^ 34 >' '^^ 

S^ • » OS rump 8oi]p,^l^i^ 

Restorative^ a great one, %81 , mnlton actf fbldwe^i^^^ 

. . •<> . tUiri tf •^ two others, £81 Rusks, %^ . * - ■ ■' , 

•.• , another a most RxaHam'SesdpsiMagriSO * ' * 

pleamnf dranght, 281 Rust, to preserve irons iHift^ 

pork jelly, 279 307 

RhulkaFh tart, 160 • • • •,totakeitoutofsteely09f 

JSic^ savoiu-y, f 03 ' r-W** 

.3:. «dgii% orcasserol, 126 S; ^ n ,• - 

. • • boiled to eat with currie Sack creaai, 19-1' ' ''^- > t • '- * 

or roast meats, 340 . •••• mead^tdS^- ■ -q •'"' '••>' 

*S<f caiTole of, t^03 Sage cheese, to makl^ ^%^'^\ 

• • • , buttered, 185 Sago, to prepare,>lbp«heMBkflc^^l 

• ^* cake^ two ways, 238 ie85 "f »»,.•, «u*l 
and wheatbres(d,244. • • • •, to prepare, fom#aliiK^ 

• i f «niiMHB for tte ack) 289 to|^r>AMRaitti^iMI^ 
. • • another, 289 . • • • • i^iSttLf t>^ 



• * d 
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S46 . WDEX. 

&Ctf puddinir, 137 
Stimdf French, 174 

, lobster, 174 

Sulmnifundy, «05 
Salmon, to chtNise, 1 

, to boil, 6 

, to broil, 6 " 

, to pot, 6 

,toUiy, 7 

,«n c^ceUent dbli of 

diied, r 

, to pickle, 7 

y^collared 8, 

Saleop, S84 

Sauccs, &c.ll3tol26 

•, a very good lance, 

eflpeciallv to bide tht bad 

coloar or fowls, iff 
, white Mvfe forYKcat- 

ftee of ibwki, rabbits, whit^' 

meat, ibh, or ▼egetablea, 

113 
, saace fi>r wild-fowl, 

113 
• •'••••, another for the samei 

or for ducks, 113 
, an excellent wncc for 

caip, or boiled tiiikey, 113 
' , «ance for fowl of ai)jr 

sort, 113 
, for cold fowl, or part- 
ridge, 114 
• , a very fine mnshroom- 

sauce for fowls or rabbits, 

114 



Sauce, Dutch 9a«ce,for meat 

or fish, 115 - 
, s^ce Rohart, for 

roQspa or steaks, 115 
, Benton sauce, for hot 

or ctld roast beef, ti6 
, sauce for ^ pies, 

where cream is |i«t erdered> 

two waysof oiakjng, 116 

• •••-•, Tiuuam sauce, for hot 
or cokljn^ts, 116 

• ••••*« applesauce, for goose 
and roast pork, 116 

• •••.., the old ciirraiit-saoce; 
forvenisoD, IIT 

• , lemon-sauce, 117 

..... .,. carrier-sauce, for mat* 

ton, 117 

, ham-sauce, 117 

•, a Tery fine fish sance,' 

117 

another, 1 17' 

..... ., fish-sauce without but- 
ter, 118 

,fish sauce a-la-Craster^ 

118 
• , an excellent, substi- 
tute for caper-sauce, 118 

, oyster-sauce, 119 

, lobster-sauce, twe 

ways, 119 

, shrimp-sauce, 119 

, anchovy -sauce, 119 

, white-sauce, or licclia- 

mel, 110 

*••*, lemon white sauce, for Some other sauces, &c. are 
boiled fowl?, 1 14 under the nainca of diflbrent 

• • • • , liver-sauce, 1 14 di»hes, or of the principal 
" * ' I egg-sauce, 114 articles the sauces are made 

• • • •,oniun-sauce, 114 of. 
, clear sbalot sauce, 115 Sausages, veal, 5 1 



,parsley-sauce,tomake, 

when uo parsley-leaves can 
be had, 115 

, green sauce, for green' 

geese, or d»ck\mgS)lLl5 
• • * •, bi%ad-8aace> U5 



', pork, 59 

,an excellent sausage 

to eat cold, 59 

........ Spadbury^s Oxford 



INDEX. 
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Seattops of cold Tca] or chick- 
en, 50 
Scotch col)op$, 5? 

mutton broth, 97 

leek soup, 104 

eggs, 207 

Seacule, 177 

Seed cakty a cheap one, tS6 

, auotlier, 237 

See V ANTS, Dia£CTlONS FOR, 

302 
5%alof sance, clear, 115 

vin^^, 120 

Shank i^Wy, for the sick, 279 
S/ieep; to present the rot m 

sheep, 331 
Shelford puddvDg, 148 
Slioes, a fine blacking for, 308 
Shart-cakeSy little ones, bow to 

make, 235 
Skrewdlmry cakes, 238 
Ski'imps, to choose, 3 

, to batter, 21 

, tovot,21 

, sauce, 119 

pie, tjxcellent 128 

Sltruh, white-currant, 258 

SiCH PEB80NS, COOIC£RY- 
FOR, 276 to 289 

........ general remarks on 

the subject, 276 

Sippets fur the sick, when the 
8toii\ach wUl not receive- 
meat, 280 ' 

Skatey 11 

>,. to choose, t 
• , crimp, 11 
•, soup, 107 

Smeltgy to cbomty ft 
,tofnr,16 

Saifies,' to dress, 93 

Smw may be used instead of 
eggs, in puddings or pan- 
cakes, 152 

. • • • balls, 185 

• *•: cream, 193 

Soles, to Choose, X 



• * .. 



• • . . 



SsleSf boiled, f 5 

*• • •, fried, 15 

, another way, 15 

• •••, stewed, 15 
^hke lamprey)^ 

23 
. . . ., in the Portngnese way, 

15 

• • • • , Portngnese stoffiug for 

soles baked, 15 
...., pie,128 
Somersetshire firmly, 187 
Sorrelf to stew, for irlcandeaQ 

and roast meat, 174 
5ou^of lice and applK, 185 
SmtndSj cod's, to look like small 

chicken, 308 

SouP8,.&c. 96toll2 
general directions le* 

spectmg them, 96 

, coknacxiig for, 98 

....... an excellent sonp, 98 

, an excelient white* 

one, 98 

, a plainer white one, 99 

,ilasap, 105 

, portable* 105 

, soup raaisre, 105 - 

• • • • • , another, 106 ' 

, a buked one, to give 

. away to jpoor fiiinUie^ 290 
, for the weakly>j^T tlM- 

same purpose, $99 
Other soima are under the 

iwuifii «? the prineipid arti-- 

fles they are made of. 
Souse for frraim, and for pigf t 

feet and ears, 64 
SousteTt or Dotrb pudding, 1 39 
Spttdbwry's Oxford saasagej',60 
Sparerib of pork, 58 
Spinac/i, to boil, 172 

sonp, 103 

Sprats f 18 

, to choose, 3 

,baked^l9 

jWVitvAA*^ 



* \- 



%««#;' ttf mdce ttifefm taite Slnref, to i«ke the litockoff 



like ancliovict, 11^ 

, uiotliery wltbout 

battel', tsii 

Siafonlahire didk of frying- 
lierlM, &t. 176; withhver, 
S«f 

SiMSf to take any kind oat of 
liiien, t99 

• •*•••, •tainteanied by addty 

«99 

I another way fiMrfhiit- 

■taint, f99 

• •••••^anotfaer, f99 
, another way^ t99 



the bright ban of poHshed 

ones io a fewmimaepj SOf 

•••••, another way, 307 

SirmcUrriea, taprcfanw lliini 

whole, 215 
,' to pittarfo..« 

wnie, 215 . '••..» '■ 
Siuccoy excellent, whi(db wH 

adhere to wood-irork»;l99r " 
9 niaiotfa waihct ibry 

S98 
Sti^ngfior pikc^ bad^od^ Icq. 

14. 
lor aolei baked, 15 



fortotey cod^or^ibot 
pie, 125 

, itaim of wSne, fmit, , forcemeat for, lt4 

&c. after they have been Shtrgeon^ to dteai fteiJ^40,iu\ 

long io the linen, 299 ,toroatt,lb n^^^ 

• •••, many other stainiy * an excellent imitiNfL 

tionofpicklef^li '' "' 



299 



..is^-v 



• •, to take them cot of Sueldtig fif^yto flcalf|y,^v»';hu\ 

" ^" ' ,toroatt^66i:.».j«f 

Suety to preserve H a.t«diii^L 
month. 208 ...,.,/ 

• ••• pudding, 146 '., , ' 

• • • •, yeal^et poddingy.!^ ■ 
.... damjdiQgi^ 151 
S^fflh dompii^ 15^ 



marble, a06. Iron itains,. 

506 
Sieaks, beef, 36 
, andoyster-sanee, 

37 
• ••••*, Stafibrddure beef- 

■tealu, 37 



>, Italian beefsteaks, 37 S^vw,good tobea8edmca^ 



•.■• • • • •, mace for. 115 
....... beef-steak pi^ 129 

• paddmg,145 

• • •• boked, 

145 
Sieei, to take nut out of, 307 
Stock, clear brown, ibr gravy- 
soup or grevy, 98 



• • • • 



, for brown or white fish Sweetbreads, 56 



ing meats, 161 
, to darify for swi^t- 

meats, 208 

, vinegar, 120 

Suppers, gei^ral remarkaon, 

324 
iftsA,aprettyoney20$ 

SWEKT DISHES, 185, &C. 



soups, 106 
Stime, to extract oil from, 

306 
chimney - pieces, to 

blacken the fi-onts of, 306 
• , stairs and bs^s, to 

ciean, 306 



>, roasted, 56 

, ragout, 56= 

SWRBTM EATS, &c. 208 to 224 

• • • • • , observations on, 

224 

• • » ^ to clarify sncar 



Sweetmeats, 2L very fine cniat;.'TAi«^, anchovy, two ways^iillks' 

for them, when required ta Toast a^^4pajlieiri fo^ Ih9,%c}ff. 

■h^ pai^ciifeuiyince^ 1^6;/ '2dr , ''^^i ^, 'c,/,i 

«*».»;! . /^ » . , li carmer cover Tomato $auee,ij^ hifH^^f^ftM 

IJ* 8W^feCme«t8, lf95- ^' m^^ ^^^Nw^ .'V .1 - 

• al^^ iti4 ^ . .^ exi^^t sweet* TliJi^r^andnda^^tOEMstUkl 

-fi^H fin* firte^ivhi^ fiuit , to picki%fb;£,&jy^^ 

is plentiful, 22af r ^ • i^ < ' t^p ways, .41 . y\,}^ ..o^v -'^ 

• ••'•, an excellent waytif 
doi^g ttieni^ tomcat ^fildy^^^i 



Sl0ee*ip^,ibt^ke^i95 ^ 
Sweets^ rich paste .^i*^ 154 '- 

%lMk6ii^, ' LbiWfoir'' 201 
.. ^;.4> jjfeffordsitire, 202 
• •••••, a very fine Soxnec&etr 

«hire ditey 202 
, everlasting, or solid, 

208— > 



..'■L 



T. 



7W(^^eefy;excdIent, to brew, Tripe, 43 



TroiurjNirefi? jniddttif, ,^4^^ ^ , ; 

....... ^ a j^ickl^^V t^^9 

that wiU keep for year%)68 

Tiifiey an excellept pmr. 189 ^ 

• • • • , gooseberry or 8p{>ie| 1^ 
*• cake, 189 , v;'. .. 
• • , a froth to 9^%^^ 'tii0e^ 
which looks and ^ifijts. well, 
195 ' '/ ' ?. 



• * 4 



248 
ToMs^, 18i5' 

ToptoM jelly; for the sick, 279 
Tartlets 'how tb prepare bar- 

berriS fofi 1^9 
TafVi^^^ceihg-iortlieni, 158 
, pippin, 1L§9 
, prune, ^'59 
, enmge; i£(9, 160. 

• • • , codlin, 159 

• • • , rhulMrb, 160 

• •^*7>i!ilpT>€^, with cream, 
160 

Tea-eOlai, 239 






••:> 



. • . 



1 wl < 



, sonsed, 43 . 
3Vaitf,tofty, 12 • 

• • • ', to pd^<like lo^t^a)20i . 
.... a-la-€reneveHM^ Id { j 
Thf^es du2 mohfib, useratlor 

soups and 8an€^j'>g3s; { .^.^^ 
• .• •••. how.; |6^.. preserve. 

them in the wint^, 178 ^7> 
Tuubrulgeiiake$^!t^ > . * • 
Twrhoi, to choose, 1-. ^ : /^,:>i« 

,tokeMi,'&j; ; r 

• •••••, to b^ii, 6 -, ■•• • . "= o 
.....•, pi^ i.Jw; . •>. ...» 

, «„., Tt(rlp«ys, tbtCbobse, 79 . 
, Benton tea-cakes, •, to boil, 81 . • 

, an excellejit 

sance for them bj»iM> ^l^V^t^ 
. . . .,to roast,, ^% . . ,. b ,-Awi^ 
• • • • , polled^ 8f , ,. ,^^ ,0 <Tuos 
. • . ., patties, .'llg;..V!f kO. • ■ > ' 

,managenientmi^1^iiOf»B 

in the. pooltry^yafq, 274 ' >s*'>y. 

Tiem^ sonp, 100 :'>'^. 

•••••• pie, 135 I . n,,ia • • 

TwtU»^ lit^^^^gl^tr.itfaeQ^ 
209 



239 
•^, another sort, as bis- 
cuits, 239 

• •••••••, another sort, 239 

Teal, to ^ess, 92 
TtMok, 12 

• ••*, to choose, 2 
' • • • , to firv (like trout), \% 

• • • • , brotfi for the sick, 278 
Thmthait^, 11 
Tvh €9ver$f to dean, 308 
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TmriU<t foice-BMat for tbem, I^Ml-pattios, 1^1 

VeG STABLES^ 168 fO 178 

U. • • • ,observatioiBOO 

Vdixr and tongue, to roait, 41 dressing them, 168 

, to boil them, 

Y. I^reen, 168 ; in hard water, 

Tm/, to choose, f4 169 

• ••*, to keep, 44 • , how to pre* 

• * * * 1^?> 44 serve for the winter, 177 

• • • • knockle, 45 * tonp, 102 

• . . • shoulder, 45 ;..... . ,another,10S 

• • • • neck, 45 pit*, 134 

, ii>labraise, 46 VewtMLf to choose, SS 

. . . . , brcaitt of, 46 , to keep, 29 

• • • • , rolled breast, 46 , to dress, 29 

• • • • . to collar a breast, to eat , haunch, neck, &c. SO 

cold. 46 , stewed shonkier, 30 

• • • • , a-U-daiibe, 47 , breast, 30 

• • • • , rolls of either cold meat • , hashed, SO 

or fresli, 47 , the old corrant-sance 

• • • • , harrico of, ^ for, 117 

• • • •, a dunelm of cold, 48 , pasty, cmst for, 154^ 

• •••, minced, 48 163 

• •••,potted,48 ,tomakeapastyofbeef 

• • • • , to pot veal with ham, 48 or mutton, to eat as well as 

• • • • cutletH Maintenon, 49 venison, 164 
another way, 49 • Verder^ or milk-punch, 258 

• • • • other ways, 49 Vinegary camp, 120 

• • • • collops, 49 , gooseberry, 120 

• • ••, to dress collops qnick, 49 , raspberry, 230 

• . • • , scaMops of cold veal, .50 , raspberiy-vinegar wa* 

.... frlcandean, 50 ter, 288 

• • • •, a cheaper, but equally .* , sbalot, 120 

good ti icandeau, 50 , sugar, 1 20 

• • • • , fricandeao another way, ....... cucumber, 121 

51 , wine, 121 

.... olives, 51 ...... and lemon whey, 288 

• • • • cake, 51 Vingarety for cold fowl or 
• . . . sansages, 51 meat; 120 

• • . . btoth^ 98 

.... gravy, 111 W. 

••••pie, 129 WaferSy^AO 

» • • , a rich one, 129 Wainscot , fine oak, £o give a- 

• • . . and parjiley pie, 129 gloss to, 304 

• • • • olive pie, 130 Wa^.nuiSy to pickle, 182 

.... suet puddiu^, 146 • • another way, 1 82 
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IValnut ketchup of the finest 
sort, 134 

JVash-batlSy to make, 295 

Washes for stucco, 298 

Watery an excellent one ta pre- 
vent the hair from falling off, 
and to thicken it, 296 

,Water-cake8y 238 

Water gruel, 286 

, another way, 286 

. • •• souchy, 18 

ire?c& puddiog, 150 

- . . . rabbit, 206 

• ale, tobrew, 247 

Whey, 288 

• • • • , white- wine whey, for 

the sick, 288 

• • ••, vinegar and lemon wheys, 

288 
White^ to stain jellies, ices, or 
cakes, 201 

• • • • , hog*s puddings, 66 

• • sauce, or becha- 
mel, 110 

WhitingSy to choose, 2 

*, to dry (like had- 
dock), 14 

Widgeon,' to dress, 99 

Wild fowl, to roast, 92 

• ......., sauce for, 113 

. . • • ,another,113 

Windsor-beans fricasseed, 172 
Wine, to refine, 249 
- . . . roll, 199 
« • • • vinegar, 121 

• ••*, mulled, 283 

<• ...^ .......... another way, 

283 



Wine., topreserve strawberries 
in wine, 2 i 5 

• •••, remarks on E-nglish 

wines, 250 

• • • • a^ich and pleasant wine, 

250 

• • • • , raspberry wine, 25 " 
orciirrant wine, . 

251 ; another way, 251 

• • • •, black-currant wine,>very 

fine, 252 

• •••, ginger- wine, excellent, 

252 ; another way, 252 
•> •^«, cowslip wine, excellent, 
253 

• • • • , elder-wine, 253 
, white, very 

Aiuch:like Frontiniac, 253 

• • • • , clary wine, 254 

.».., raisin wine, excellent, 
254 

• » , with cyder, 

254 

without cy- 
der, 255 

Woodcocks, to dres.^, 93 

Woollen, to preserve it from 
moths, 300 

Y, 

Yeasi, to make, 2^2 
, another way, 242 

• •••••, to preserve, 250 

, dumplings, 151 

Yellow, tostaiu jelUes, ices, or 

cakes, 201 
Yorkshire cake, 246 
........ pudding, 150 



THE END. 



W . Wilson, Printer, 8t* Jouu** ^uaxq* 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 

BY J. MURRAY, FLEET-STREET. 



1. THE POSTHUMOt^S WORKS of Mra. CHAFONE; 
containine lier Conrcflpondence with Mr. Ridnrdson on tbe 
subiect of Pvental Aathority mod Filial Obedience ; t ttnn 
ofiAMten to Mrs. Elix. Carter; and some Fugitive Piecctf. 
scTer before puMiihed. To these is prefixed. An AnllieBtit 
life of tbe Anthor, drawn up by her own Fakilt. In 
Si Vols, small Rvo. 7s. 6d. 

S?. LETTERS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
MIND, adibessed to a Lady. By Mrs. Chaponb. A New 
Edition, with the Anthoi^ latest Corrections and AddHkiii> 
Small Bvo. 4s. 

3. MISCELLANIES, in Prose and Verse ; ineliMfiiig i 
Letter to a newly manied Lady. By Mrs. Chaposb. A 
New Edition, with the Author's last Correctloni and Aidfr 
tions. Small 8vo. 4s. 

4. THE WORKS COMPLETE OF MRS. CHAPOin; 
containing — I. Letters on the Improvement of tihe IQA&r-^ 
II. Misceihinies, in Prose and Verse. — IIL CorrespondevB^ 
with Mr. Richardson on tiie Subject of Parental AntiioiHf^ 
Filial Obedience— IV. A Series of Letters to Mrs. WOM 
Carter. — ^V. Fugitive Pieces. To these is prefixed, Ah Ifai- 
tiientic Life of the Author, drawn np by hbr owir FAi^ItiJ; 
A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and AdA* 
tions. Printed neatly and uniformly, in 4 Vols, small 8vb. liSi; 

5. THE LADY'S LIBRARY; or Parental Monitor i Con- 
taining — I. Dr. Gregory's Father's Legacy to his Danp;bten.— 
II. — Lady Penningtou's Unfortmmte Mother's Advice to her 
Daughters. — III. The Marchionessof Lambferfs Advicn ofa 
Mot^r to l^er Daughter. — IV. Moor's Fables for the Femate 
Sex. Printed very neatly in One Vol. small 8vo. 6s. 

6. THE TABLET OF MEMORY; shewing every Me- 
morable Event in History, from the earliest Period to tiie 
Year 1807: classed nnder distinct Heads, vnth thcarE^tes; 
comprehending an Epitome of English History, with'an exact 
Chronology of Painters, Eminent Men, &c. To which are 
annexed, several useful Lists. The Ele^th Edition, ccnsi* 
derably enlarged with several hundred additional Artidei, 
ISmo. 4s. 6d. 

^. THE HOLY BIBLE; a beantiftal and most correct 
Edition. Printed by Mr. Woodfall. In Imj^rial 4to. SL 5t. 
The same in Royal 4to. $L a«. The j«me m MediMBi 4to. 
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BOOKJ^ 

IN THE ]?R£SS» OB Un'£LY PCBUSHED UV 

JOHN MURRAY, FLEET STREET, LONDOIS;, 

A&d4nt/ be procured, if ordered, of any other Bookseller in the 
'J- , . United Kingdora. 



^ HISTORY. 

1. 

: SIR RA.LPH SADLER'S STATE PAPERS 
'IriiU carious Collection contains, ] . The Letters and 
KeSDtlatious of Sir Ralph Sadler with King James 
V* and with the Regency of Scotland, in the years 
1^9xtf>:and 1553. 2. A Collection of curious and 
ijliypclaAt JQocuments, concerning Queen £liza« 
I^Ht-s PaxYATB Negotiations with the Scottisli 
He£bmiers, in the year 1559. 3. Letters and Papers, 
respecting the grand Northern Rebellion^ in 1569 . 
4-. Documents concerning the Confinement of Queew 
MXb,t In England, To which is added, a Memoir 
of the Life of Sir Ralph Sadler, with some historical 
Notes. By WALTER SCOTl\ Esq. With Portraits, 
Autographs, and other embellishments. 2 vol. 4to. 
In the press. 

. All tliese important State Papers, excepting those 
referring to the earliest of the four Periods, are now, 
for the first time, laid before the Publfc. They are 
published from the Originals, which have been pre* 
served in the Fainily of Thomas Cliftbrd, Esq. of 
Tixal, in the county of Staflbrd, whose mother, the 
Honourable Barbara Astoii, represented Gertrade 
Sadler, Lady Aston, grand-daughter and sole heiress 
of Sir Ralph Sadler, The. Public will V.\x\>!& WN<t\M&« 

A 



J I list or J/, 

t'^^rf^ thorn, the secret iustructions, state papers, aui 
full c()rrc!<)K>ndcnce of tiiis celebrated diplomatic cha- 
ri(.tt!r, who wnii a principal agent in all the inter- 
i'Our<«c betwoeti England and Scotland, for nearly hall' 
a century. 

2. 

ITXirS'l RATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
RIOGRAPHY. and MANNERS, in the Reigns of 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary, Elizabeth, and James 
I. e\hibitt\i in a Scries of Original Papers, selected 
tnmi the Manuscripts of the Noble Families of How- 
ard, Talbot, and Cecil ; containing, among a Variety 
of intert sling Pieces, a great Part of the Correspond- 
ence of Eliz.ibeth and her Ministers, with Geoige, 
the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, during the fifteen 
Years, in which Mary Queen of Scots remained in 
his Custody ; with numerous Notes and Observations. 
by KDMUND LODGE, Esq. Pursuivant of Arms, 
and F. S. A. Ornamented with Portraits, Autographs, 
\'c. a vol. 4to. 3L 15s. 

3. 

The H ARLEI.VN MISCELLANY ; a Collection 
of scarce, curious^ and interesting Pamphlets and 
lYacts, a^ well in jNIanuscript as Print, selected from 
the Library of Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 
Interspersed with Historical, Political, and Critical 
Annotations, by the late WILLIAM OLDYS, 
Esq. A NEW Edition, with two additional Volumes 
of rare and curious Tracts, and with Notes through^ 
uuf. By THOMAS PARK, F. S. A. To be com- 
pri;5ed in 10 vol. large 4to. Vol. I. 31. 3s. 

4. 

MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN GEORGE CARIE- 

TON, an EngW* OffiG«t,vrko served in the Wan 



IlUlory. 3 

^(tinat FraAce and Spain j containing an Account of 
tlie EARL of PETEBBOROUGH, and other General 
Officers, Admirals, Stc. Octavo. Jn the Presf. 

While (he eyu of tbc public are turned wtlli hope aoiteX' 
pceiance towuds (he S^ni^h KingdoiD, all infordialion ic- 
ipeciing [he charaoer of ihe people and siale of [he counlrjr, 
particularly in a military paint of view, mun be highly ac- 
cepiabfc. TTje Memoin of Carlelon were wiitlcn diwiog that 
(nemorablc wu, in which the CanloniiLn Iniurscnti, supported 
by an ausiliary BiitUh force, dtote the French Sxota Madrid, 
■nd forced rhcm to lecross the Pyteneis ; when it was, as now, 
(be common cry, ia thcstreeta of the Spanish Cap)t*l, 

" Fnstcem i InglaltrTii,j an uie ll naitiala gumil," 

It li the wotk of iti ere-wttncs;, and acluc in the scenes he 

recoidi, and oas esteemed by the Ute Dr. Johnioa to contain 
the bett and most unhemic accouat o( die campaisas of the 
falluit Eu tof fetcrborough. 

5. 

OniGINAL MEMOIRS, written during the 
Great Civi! War, being the life of Sir HENRTf 
SLmCSBY, Bart. fn>m 1833 to 1649, by Himself— 
Memoin of Captain Joatr HodOson, touching hla 
Conduct in the Civil Wan, and his Troubles after 
the Restoration ; written by Himself. Carefully trans- 
cribed from Original MSS. To which are added. 
Copies of various important Papers, relative to the 
Operations of Oliver Cromwell and bis Armr, whilo 
thay were in Scotland. With a Portrait of Sir H. 
Slingsby. 

*»* Of this very curious Volume, there aw re- 
tnainiDg only a few Ccmies of the Kue Edition, oh 
Eoyid Paper, it 7»- df. 

6. 

AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the SUB- 
VERSION of the PAPAL OOVMNMENT, ex- 
hibiting \he System adopted bjr the Fieodi lo over- 
x2 



4 F oyngcf and Travels, 

turn it^ Kst.thlUhment. and to appropriate its Resources 
to tilt.' Adwintig^e of that traus'itory Republic. Draws 
up from original Documents. By R. DUPPA^ £s<i. 
Author of till* Life of Michel Angelo. Third Edi- 
tion. Imperial Octavo, ll. 5s. 

*4* I'he pre>ent Edition consists of a few Copies 
only, and is intended chiefly for the Libraries of the 
curious. It is very handsomely printed by Bensley j 
and contains some beautiful Engravings by Heath 
famon^si them an exquisite Portrait of the Cardinal 
York, the last of the Stuarts, lately deceased) ; with 
cloven other interesting Plates, tluree p£ which are 
coloured. 

FOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

7. 

HISTORY of the VOYAGES and DISCOVE- 
RIES in Uie SOUTH SEA, or PACIFIC OCEAN; 
in which, the GEOGRAPHY of the early Accounts 
is examined and compared with that of modem Na- 
vigators 'f e.s|)ecially for the Purpose of settling the 
Situations of the Lands which have not been seen since 
their first Discovery. The whole drawn up in Chro- 
nological Order, and illustrated with Charts and 
other Plates. By JAMES BURNEY^ Captain in 
the Royal Navy Illustrated with Charts and Plates* 
3 vol. 4to. 31. 3s. 

** TbroughoaC, the author's observations are entided to the 
most scrioQi attention ; indicate a most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the subject he discusses ; and display great sagacity 
ajid judgment. After the analysis and extracts vrtiich we have 
given, it seems superfluous to descant on the interest and im« 
portance of these volumes. It u a trulj Natiohal Work, 
and formx me of the most valuable and cunoms eompiUtlumB of 
ike kind that anj tmntrj has produced.**^m,Bntuh Critic, Fehrw 
dry 1807. 
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Voyages and Travels. 
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It would be impertinence in us to criticise so scientific 
and sedman-like a work. Nothing superfluous is retained ill it, 
nothing of utility retrenched ; it is precisely what it shouM 
l»e." — Annual Rtvhtu^ -ml, v. i%0T, paga 16 /a 30. 

8. 

THE ADVENTURES of ROBERT DRURY. 
during Fifteen Years Captivity on the Island of Mia* 
dagascar. Containing a Description of that Island ; 
an Account of its Produce, Manufactures, and Com-s' 
merce j with an Account of the Manners and Cusi 
toms. Wars, Religion, and Civil Policy of the Inha- 
bitants : to which is added, a Vocabulary of the Ma- 
dagascar Language. Written by Himself, and now 
carefully revised and corrected from the original Copy. 
8vo. 8s. 

Among the numerous relations of voyages and travels, ^rbicb 
coQibtnc so much instruction with delight, the Adventures- of 
Robert Drary will be found one of the most interesting andlunos- 
l.ng ; for the work is not that of one who passod rapidly through- 
the scenes which he describes, but the experience of a long se* 
rtes of years spent m captivity. Indeed, the author was become 
so naturalized, that he found much difficulty in regaining bis 
native language. The narration of the numerous destructive 
wars, and the surprising incidents and vicissitudes uf fortane 
which his unfortunate condition induced, together with the dfr* 
scriptions of the customs, the religion, and the productions of 
the country, cannot fail highly to gratify every reader* The 
whole is delivered in an attless style, which enhances the interest 
we feel for the author, as we are more immediately intrc'duced 
to his situation of life, and more habituated to his own modes 
of thinking. 

(< We are glad to see so entertaining a book revived, in its prt^ 
sent very handsome form. It will not be read without interest, 
either by young or old. The authenticity of the narrative has 
been imply confirmed, and the (acts have been adopted by the 
corapilcxt) of geography." 

Gtntlematti Magaziney Fei, 1808,/. X43, W. 7^* 
A3 



o J'oyages and Travels^ 

0- 

SOME ACCOUNT of NEW ZEALAND; par- 
ftcuUirly the Bay of Islanos and Burroundiog Gouo- 
try ; dt*scrihing its Soil and Productions^ the Religioa 
and Government^ Language^ Art8> Manufactures^ 
Manners, Customs, and AmusemeDts of the Natives ; 
and nn Account of a Native of New Zealand, brought 
to England. By JOHN SAVAGE, Esq. With the 

* Portrait of a Chiefs and Two other £ngtaviDgs.-'*8vo. 
'. ^8. 6d. 

*' This is a publication of considerable merit, and of very 

' ' knodcst pretensions. We must refer our readers to the vock of 

' I4r. Savaj^e itself for detaib, and lilunnse for a ▼eryamus^g; 

• ■ account of the native whom be brought to England — h)s beha- 

viour on the voyage, and nHct be landed here. We trnvt that 
\f r. Savage's example will be followed by other vc^ragets ; Mnd 
«nr sure, tlmt, at any raUy he has laid the public unaer consider- 
able obligations, both by the light which he has thrcywn on the 
character and habits of these islanders, and the iiuelligencf 
which he has communicated respecting them."-— f <fiviirr^A Jtr- 

JO. 

TRAVELS in TURK^.Y, ITALY, and RUS- 
SIA, in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1606; com- 
prising also an Account of some of the principal Grb£i& 
Islands, and of the two principal Russian Settle* 
^BNT8 on the Coasts of the Slack Sea and the S^a 
0f Azof. By THOMAS MAC GILL. 2 vol. small 

Svo. 9Sr 

11. 

- A TOUR through some of the ISLANDS of 
pRfcNEY and SHETLAND, with a view chiefly 
id Objects of Natural History, but including also be- 
it^asional Remarks on the State of the Inhabitants, 
their Husbandry and Fisheries. By PATRICK 
4 
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Fine J its, ..5 

NEILL, A. M. Secretary to the Natural History So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. With an Appendix, containing 
Observations, Political imd Economical, on tite Shet- 
land Islands; a Sketch of their Mineralogy ^ bee, S9c, 
■WD. 5b. 

THE FINB ARTS. 

12- 

RHYMES oft ART? or> This RfeafOTftTBANCk p£ 
a f^AiMTEH. With Noted, and a Preface, inclod^g 
Strictures on the State of the Arts, Criticism, Patro- 
nage, and J^blic Taste. By MARTIN ARCHJSR 
^Hfi£, R. A. Tfii&D fiDiTkoK. Poolscaj) 8vo.: 7«, 

** Very few of the modern; have cultivated the muse vrith 
more striking success ; and whether wii regard the vigour qf-^ts 
conception^,, the appoftiteotss of m tfttfaphot^, tht eleganefr o( 
his expression, or the nerve ati4 iScW of hfi V6k9e; the hAVtl6f ^f 
the Rhtmbs on Aar needs ttcft thtink from « ed»|p«itttQto With 
Hfur mast lespcctable exisdng wrice^" — MontUj^ UnfhxOf'Jmijp 

1805"' ■ /' 

'* With sentiments perfectly congenial to those of the iui* 
thor, and \^th the most cordial admintion Of the talents he has 
displayed in the expre^on of them, we have read this perfofitt- 
ttnc« of tA artifit) Whose merit, in hift oM»n lihe, *Kt haVt often 
seen with satisfaction. His views ans so important, ato^J^s 
illustrations of them, both in poetry and prose, so various and 
so ingenious, that whatever tiuknbcr of passages we can brin^ 
forward as specimens, we must infallibly leave stilt mtut «n* 
noticed, at least of equal value and merit. It is written with 
an eloquence which at ohce delights and convinces : it is Genius 
pleading for Truth."— BrtV/jA Ctific, Septrmbrr 1805. 

18. 

THE LIFE of MICHEL ANGELO BUONA- 
ROTTI i comprising his Letters, Poetry> &c. Sjpe^- 
cimens of which are translated by Sout^et and 
WoRDswojiTB, into English Verse; containihg also^ 
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^ rinc Jrts. 

SL K':,'..c.\\ Disqui^^ltion OD his Merit as a Sculptor^ a 
PainiT.nn Architect, an J a Poet. By R. DUPPA, 
I'.sti . Second Kdxi ion. Containing 50 large Plates. 
lijij^eiia] 4tu. 3l. 3^. . .. - 

'* B Mir:: (he !tfe of M:cha(:l Angelo, this vciy able woik con- 
tains li s letters and pcems, fac-similes of his hand-writing, and 
so rna:.y outlines of his compositiun^, as to render it one of the 
ibeape^t books we have evrr seen; indeed the price setms in- 
ad«iuatcly low. The materials have been collected from every 
pos-siblc bouice of information, and the whole work displays a 
soClnd judgment and juM appreciation of what is excellent in 
art and in human character." — AlkitCt Revirw, vol. v. p*4a5» 

14. 

THE ARTIST, a SERIES of ESSAYS, relative to 
Vaivtin'g, Poetby, Sculpture, Akchitecture, 
tlic>DRAMA^ Discoveries in SciENCEi and various. 
ot-lK'-r Stibjccts. Written by Gentlemen of eminent 
pt%>fos^onal abilities, cHi topics relating to their respec- : 
iivi»\+iidies, and by other persons peculiarly couvei^iuil:. 
witFi these su))jpcts. Among the contributors will he - 
^)H!id, HorpM.R, WiiST, Shke, Northcote, Cum-' 
HrflbAXD, Caui.isle, Thomas Hope, Esq. Dr. Jen-' 
NF.K, Mrs. Inch UAL I), Pye, Hol croft, &c. The 
M hole edited by Prince Hoare, Esq. Secretary te 
the ^(oyal Academy. 4to. ll. Is. 

GEMS, SELECTED from the ANTIQUE, with 
Illnstraiions. By RICHARD DAGLEY. This Vo- 
lume contains Two-and-twenty highly finished En- 
gravings. 4to. ll. 1 Is. 6d. 

**Thc ol)jcct of this pleasing and very elegant performance 
is, tp iutrorlucc a more familiar acquaintance with engrave:! 
-Gcnis. ' The Aitist of the present Work truly and jiv.iciously 
observt-*;, tliat ihc pri\<ite collections which have been en- 
j|^ravr.di arc costly and scarce, .nci that illustrations are subjoined 
to none. Tho-iC which are here given, are selected with much 
t:xi*Vj an'l engraved with particular elegance. 
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*' All the plates are deserving of commendadon—- the intntt* 
(luction to the stady of engravied Gems, 13 neatly and classically 
drawn upi and the illustrations which accompany the engrav- 
ings are sufficient and satisfactoiy." — British Critic, ' 

16. 

MIDAS; or a serious Inquiry conceraingTASTl' 
and Genius ; including a Proposal for the certain- 
Advancement of the Elegant Arts. To which U:! 
added> by way of Illustration, a Fragment of An^ 
ciENT HiSTo«Y. By ANTHONY FISGRAVE/ 
LL.D. small 8vo. 7'S» 

17. 

THE LANDSCAPE SCENERY of SCOTLAND^; 
aecompanied with brief Notices relative to Historiopl' ' 
Ci rcumstancea^ or Picturesque Efiect . Each Numlm 
to contain Three Engravings^ by J. Landsbbh^ Bn^^ ^ 
graver to the King^ and F. S. A. from Pictures by 
WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. Folio, price 11. Is. and . 
printed on Imperial Paper^ with Proof Impressions 
of the Plates, price 2l. 2s. 

*4t* Some of the Scenery, celebrated in the '' Lay, . 
of the Last Minstrel," is intended to beintroduc^^/ 
in this Work. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

IS. 

THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY; contaihing 
his Poems, and Correspondence with several Literary 
Characters. To which are added. Memoirs of his^ 
Life and Writings. By WILLIAM MASON, 
M. A. Third Edition. 2 vol. Foolscap 8vo. lOs. Q^, 

Also^ another Edition^ 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
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19. 
AN ACCOUNT of the LIFE sod WRITIKOS 
of JAMES BEAITIE, L. L. D. late Professor rf 

Moral Philosophy aDcl Logic^ in the Marischal Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen^ inclnding many of 
his Orij^nal Letters. By Sir WILUAM FORBES, 
of Piuligo, Bart, one of the Esecotors of Dc Beittie* 
SECOND Eoinoif. 3 vol. 8vo ll. 7b- 

"It it with pleasure we introduce our readers to a work, 
which forms a very important addition to the literary hisn>fy of 
tMe laist half century. The writings of Di, Beattie amply Mcry^ 
thfi monument here raised to his &me by Sir William Forbes, 
rfho ap}x:ars to possess all the judgment and taste which canrenr- 
jie'r buigiaphy intcrestipg or desirable, and we are heie gratified 
hy memoirs of Dr. Beattie, with such a judicious selection of his 
corre«>pondence, and with iuch valuable additions to the lUttary 
hhifory and eharacteiB of his ooiitero|iorariet, as oufilbt- fi^t to 
lie . iec€ivcd without ample acknowledipncnt.*'— A^i/iii Cfiikt 
vol, axviii. '" . 

•-'•'' 20. 

M?;MpiRS of MARMONTEL. Writteq bjr 
Hunself ; containing his Literary and Political Life, 
thd Anecdotes of the principal Characters of the 
Bf^teenth Century. A New Translation^ with Notes 
tfrtd Illustrations. By the Author of the Swiss Emi- 
grants. 4 vol. 12mo. ll. Is. 

'. '*. We are not sure that we have perused any book^ that has 
afforded us more entertainment than these little volumes. The 
narrative is so gay and airy, the tone and sentiment sp mild ^^d 
uiiassamiug, and the lively pictures, with which the busiest part 
of the scene is crowded, so full of delicacy, tiuth, and vivacity, 
that it 4s impos^(ble not to be charmed with the performance.** 
^-s-Uii'mbMrgh Htvii'tv, yol. vii. p. 3«8. 

OBSERVATIONS on the FAIRY QUEEN of 
SPENSER. By THOMAS WARTON, A. M 
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Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Poetry 
nt the Umversity of Oxford. A New Edition, 
-neatly and correctly printed. 2 vol. 8vo. 149. ' 

22. 

AN ESSAY on the MANNERS and G£NlU< 
of the LITERARY CHARACTER. By I. DlSi- 
RAELI. 12mo. -is. 

23. 

THE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE i conr- 
listing of Anecdotes^' Characters, Sketches^ and Ob* 
serrations^ literary, critical, and historical. With a 
Fac Simile of Pope*8 Manuscript Homer, Fipf ^ 
Edition. In t,wo handsome and closely printed . 
Volumes^ 8vo. ll. Is. 

The present Edition has been entirely ns-compbfedi : 
tciote than one third additional matter has been tab'-- 
stituted for that which has been rescind^ ; ixtd tAn 
merous new articles have been introduced, comtidered i 
j^ interesting to literaiy curiosity. . . 

<< For literary loungers, few books offer a greater ftastthMi . 
Mr. lyitraelTs Curiosities of Literature ; a book more inproRTtil^, . 
lifice its first appearance^ than any publioMkm we haffr hMf 
veen, and now secure of admiesion wbcreifer }ktmKf- afnift 
meat is not excluded." — BrititJk Criiic, Jaiu lao89'pu^^niL-fr» - 
{Preface to vol. xxx. (iSoft.) 

<* The extraordinary additions to the Fifth Impression of Mf* . 
D*t9vaeli*8 Curiosities of Literature, entideit to be consid^^cd'al- 
BKist as i new work. The reitutrks with which it is ilKiittar«l 
are not less numerous- than the anecdotes." — Sufplemwnt M-> 
Monthly MagoKififf Jan .> 1 8089 p« 6 3 1 « voL aaifv K9% s44«^ 

. r . I 

24. •■')' 

LITERARY MISCELLANIES? consiatteg of/A^ 
Dissertation on Anecdotes i . Of Miscellanies ; On- 
Professors of Arts 3 On Style ; Historical Characters 
are false Reprdseatatioos of ■ Nature 3 Oa . VM*A I 
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S >ivo ()b-on\«tioi\s on Diaries, Self-Biography, and 
8<-l!-C'hir:i.'li*'s ; On ilie Cliaracter vi' Dennis the 
Criti. . On Eriidiiion .md Philosophy ; On Poetical 
l>pu> uKii On '-The Enlightened riibiic" and '*The 
Aije ul* Reason ;" Of Liceucers of tiie Press; On 
lleadint^; On Pr)etical Expression; On liabituating 
ourselves lo an individual Pursuit j On Literary Ge- 
nius ; On Litemry Industry ; On the Influence of the 
Ivm.ile Character in Politics and Religion 5 The Alli- 
(Hire between Love and Religion. By I. DISRAELI. 
Second Edition, 12mo. -Js. 6d. 

•• NVc have been much aniused and gratified by the Miscclla- 
nie*>ot thiy live!) aul aui.««:'.,]c writer." — Monthly' HevUto, 

25. 

THE MINIATURE. A Collection of Essays 
upon the Plan of " Microcosm." By Gentlemen at 
Eton College. Inscribed, by Permission, to the Rev 
Dr. Goodall, Head Master of the College. Second 
Edition. 2 vol. Foolscap 8vo. Qs, 

20. 

THE ELOQUENCE of the BRITISH SENATE 5 
tieiug a Selection of the best Speeches, by the most 
BisriNGuiSHED Sffakers, that have been deliveredin 
the British Parliament, from the H^ign of Charles the 
first, to the present Time. WithNotes, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Critipal. By WILL. HAZLITT^ Esq. In 
Two handsome and closely printed Volumes, 8vo. 11. 1 s» 

Besi<te« a Selection' of nJl that is traly interesting in 

the earlier periods of Parliamentary History, the Readei 

- n here pi€9ented with the most valuable Debates of Lord 

CHATHAM, Edmund Burke, Mr.PiTT, Charles Fox, 

Mr. Canning, Mr. Windham, Mr. Sheridan, &c. 

** The piesent work contains, \7ithin a reasonable compass, 
t hi greater portion of the eloquence and wisdom of our illus- 
u 10118 otatOTs than we have c;y(X before witncbscd in a single 
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pubtic!ttinn, and we think no work coixld have been projected 
more susceptible of uniting all that is curious, tnterestia^y anit 
Ui'ei\ll.'*'^CfiticMl RevieWf March iSo^, 

27. 
AN HISTORICAL ENQUIRY respecting the 
Perforitiance on the Harp in the Hiehland^ of Scot- 
land ', from the earliest Times, untu it was discon- 
tinued, aboat the Year 1734. To which is prefizedy 
an Account of a very ancient Caledonian Harp, and 
of the Harp of Queen Mary. Drawn up by^ the 
Desire of the Highland Society of Scotland, and pub- 
lished under its Patronage. By JOHN GUNN, 
F. A. S. E. With three Engravings. Superbly 
printed in royal 4to. ll. 58. 

28, 

THE WORKS of MRS. CHAPONE j cont»n- 
iug — Letters on the Improvement of the Mimd.-— 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. — Corrbspond- 
KNCE v'ith Mr. Richardson on the Subject ofi Pa- 
rental Authority and Filial Obedience. — ^A Series 
of Letters to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. — Ap^ Fu- 
(iiTiVE Pieces. To these is prefixed, an authentic 
Life of the Author, drawn up by her own Fam/cy. 
4 vol. Foolscap 8vo. l6s. 

IVIrs. Chapone*s Letters on the Mind, and Mis- 
cellanies, may be purchased separately. Price 4s. 
each. And her Posthumous Works. 3 vol. Price' $s. 

** We strongly recommend these volumes to the attention of 
' jQMti% female readers in particular; as containing a fdnd of en- 
tertainment and instruction, which, may in vain be lookeci:fDr 
in many modem publications, repeated editioos of which have 
been obtruded by ftishion upon the public."— ^ri/iiA Criticy Ji^. 
i8o8, p. 64, vol.xxxi. ' . 

*' We have perused these volumes with uncommon pfea- 
fiure, since they display all the good sease and justness of 
reasoning which we were prepared to expect by an acquaintanee 
with the author's former productions, joined to the tsuA ?Bt^ 
QiurcseiTcd frankoess which compos tbn ^Vaiicl ^\ ^w&&«^- 
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fill comraunicatioiis. We do§e thb interatins ^vwk with a 
con6dent and cordial recommendation of it to eveiy laadei 
who ean either think or feel."— MMnU^ Htwvum 

20. 
THE LADY'S LIBRARY i coataining—L Dr. 
€rmiooRY*i Father't Leoact to bb Daugbten.— - 
\l. LaoY Pennimotom's Unfortuiiate Mot]^*s Ao* 
vicB to har Daughters.— IIL The Maxcbxoness of 
Lambciit'i Advicb of a Mother to her Danghtear.-— 
IV. Moobb's Fablb8 for the Female Ses. Printed 
very neatly in one Volume. Fodacap 8vo. 68. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, ts^c. 

30. 
THE NOVELS of HENRY FIELDING. To 
which is prefiiedjBla&of theAi^thor. 5 vol. 8vo.21.5s. 

31. r 

ROMANCES) consisting of Me JNOUN and Leila; 
a Persiaa Romance, interspersed with Notes and 
Poetry, descriptive of Oriental Scenery s Love andf 
Humility, a Roman Romance; The Lovers, or the 
Birth of the Pleasing Arts, an Arcadian Romance; 
By L D ISRAELL Third Editiow. With art 
Engraving afler a Design by Westall. Foolscap 
8vo. 7s. 8d. 

**'The mind of Mr. I^Israeli, naturally smeeptible of -vivid 
impreMions, seemi to have canght a richness of laney ffem 
his. intimacy with oriental poetiy. The pompoua ' imagery 
of the eastern poets is given in an English form so judici- 
ously, that it has' little of that extravagance which would 
mevltably defbrm a bakl translation. l*he romaiKes are 
interspersed with poetry, which, like his prose,-- abbunds 
l^ith luxuriant im4;ery. A richness of language and orien- 
tal iiovelty of thought adorn the poems. The story of 
tcila and Mejnoun is the principal romance, and the more 
highly- to be valued for its beauty and pathos. The succeed-* 
ing one is elq;ant and pleasing, and the third is very ingeaioua.** 
'^MoMtkfy Rtvirw fir Jitm 17$^* .^ 
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** Mr. lyisraeli hM shewn the ricboess of hit fiuicy w4 ^ 
refinement of his taste, in these three bemtifiil xormuiqim* In 
preserving the local peculiarity of the country, hie style reeem^ 
bles the soil of Persia, which is covered with fragrance and with 
flowers. The bosom not frozen by apathy, will often thriU 
with tenderness during the perusal of a story, over wlucb, the 
genius of the author has thrown the most vvicd and the riehesl 
hues.*' — CritukU RfwUvfy Nrvtmhir i8&7. 

32. 

QU££N-HOO-HALL> a Legendary Romance^ 
interspersed with original and beautiful Ballads^ and 
Ancient Times, a Drama, exhibiting the Domes- 
tic Manners and Amusements of the FiAeenth Of n- 
livy. By the late Mr. JOSEPH STRUTr, Author 
of Rural Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land, ^c. 4 vol. FooJscap^vo. l6s. 

'< We have perused with great pleasure die interesting piiget 
of this Work, (ivhich contains a lively and well detailed picture 
of ancient customs, related with all the simplicity of native 
genius." — MoHtblj Mtutum^ Jujf x8o8. 

" We have been exceedingly entertained with this perf»tni- 
ance, which has many characteristic marks of a lively and well;^ 
regulated Imagination. Some pleasing poetry is also intersperse^^ 
which we have read with great gratification and interest. Al~ 
together it deserves a distinguished place among works of this 
kind, and we have no hesitation in foretelling that a new fditipa 
of it will soon be required.** — BritUh Critic, 

33. 

FLTM-FLAMS ! or the Life and Errors of my Un- 
cle and his Friends ) with lUustraUons and Obscori- 
ties. By Messieurs TAG, RAG, and BOBTAIL. 
A Literary Romance. A New Eoition, with ma- 
terial Alterations and Additions, and Containing Ele- 
ven Plates, 3 vol. Foolscap 8vo. ll. Is. 

U There i^ litde matter of offence in these volumes, bm a 
f;iir and gmeral satire, with such occasional allusions t^ 
particular persoas, as carmot be gravely resented even by 
them. We give the author great credit for the quantity of 
reading amassed in his notes, where he produces the actual 
authorities for all the absurdities which he ridicules. The 
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topics tar satire are throughout admirably well chosen: the 
andency also of his satire is always good« and the candid 
critic, when he does not smile, will often gravely approTc* — 
Bnthh Critic. 

"We have derived con.V:derabIe entertainment from a perusal 
rf these vo!umes, in which the authur exposes to deserved 
ridicule, much of that nonsensical jargon which has of late 
yrars been solemnly promulgated as philosophical truth. The 
points of attack are indeed numerous, but always in quaiteis 
which ought to be assailed." — Momihlj Rrvirm, 

POETRY. 

34. 
MARMION, a Tale of Flodden Field ; a Poetical 
Romance, in Six Cantos. By WALTER SCOTT> 
JLsq. Author of the " Lay of the Last Minstrel." 
Printed in the most beautiful manner, by Bailantyne, 
in 6vo. Thhd Eoirrotf. 128. 

35. 

THE PLEASURES of HOPE; HoHSNLiNOEN.and 
other Poems. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. With 
Engravings. Elegantly printed in 4to. by Bensley. 
II. lis. 6d. 

A very few Copies only of this beautiful E^tion 
are remaining. 

36. 

RHYMES on ART -, or. The Remonstrance of a 
Painter : with Notes, and a Preface, including Stric- 
tures on the State of the Arts, Criticism, Patronage, 
and Public Taste. By MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
Esq. R. A. Thiad Edition. Foolscap Svo. 7s. 

ORIENTAL TALES, translated into •English 
Verse. By J. HOPPNER, Escf. R. A. With a Plate 
after a Design of Mr. Lascelles Hoppner. Second 
EoiTJO^. foolscap Svo. 79i 
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38. i-../ 

A DAY in SPRING, and other POEMS." By 
RICHARD WESTALL, Esq. R. A. elegantly printed 
in 8vo. with four excinisite EngiaviBgs by Hkath^ 
after Designs by the Author. i%i. 

39. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of HECTOR MAC- 
NEIL, Esq. containing Scothind*s Scaith ', or, The 
History of Will and Jean, &c. With a Portrait of the 
Author, and five other Engravings, after Designs hr 
Stothard. New Edition, corrected and enhrge4« 
2 vol. Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

40. 

THE MOUNTAIN BARD 5 consisting of Balladi 
and Songs, founded on Facts and Legendary Taks.,. 
By JAMES HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd. Secono 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

A few Copies are very handsomely printed in 8?Or ; . 
7s. 6d. . , ' 

41. 

POPULAR BALLADS and SONGS, from Tra- 
dition, MSS. and scarce Editions, with Tran^tions ■' 
of similar Pieces from the ancient Danish Language, 
and a few Originals, by the Editor, R. JAMIESONi, 
A. M. and F. A, S. 2 vol. 8vo. Printed by Ballao* ^ 
tyne. ll. Is. in boards. 

*4j* This Work is similar in Plan and Arrange- 
ment to Mr. Scott's Minstrelsy of the Border, and 
^particularly applicable to the Traditionary Tales of 
the more Northern Counties of Scotland.^ 

42. ■ : 

THE POETICAL WORKS of J. BIDLAKE. • 
A. B. Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of - 
Clarence, and Master of the Grrammar School, Ply^ - 
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mouth. Wiih two Engravings by Heath. Sbcond 
Editxoii. Crowu 8vo. 7>* ^ 

43. 
BICKLEIGH VALE; with other Pbems. By 
NATHANIEL HOWARD. With two Phitcs. 
Foolscap 8vo« 58. 

44. 

THE INFERNO of DANTE AUGHIERI, trans- 
laied into English Blank Verse ; with Notes^ ffisto- 
ricidy Chiticalx and Explanatory, and a Life of the 
Author. &y NATHANIEL HCrVVARD. Foolscap. 
8vo. 88. 

45. 

THE POEMS of OSSIAN ; translated by JAMES 
M ACPHERSON, &q. With Engravings hf Jamei 
Kttier, from Pictaresby Henry Singleton. Etegantly 
priqted by Ballantyne. Three vidmnes^ Fbolacap -8vO. 
11. Is.. 

A few Copies of this Work are printed upon' a 
large Paper^ and contain proof Impressions of the 
plates. 

4C. 
THfi MINSTREL j or. The Progress of Genius : 
with some other Poems. By JAMES BEATTIE, 
LL.. D. With a Portrait. Very beaulifoUy printed 
by Ballantyne. Foolscap 8vo. 58. 

47. 

POEMS } and RUNNAMEDE, a Tmgedy. By 
the Rev. JOHN LOGAN, F. R. S. Ed. A New 
Edition^ with a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

48. 
POEMS on several Occasions. By MICHAEL 
BAUCE. Nbw Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 
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* ■ 49v .. 

THE GENTLE SHEPHERD 5 a Pastoral Coined^. 
By ALLAN RAMSAY. With a Glossary. ANbw 
EpiTioH^ printed correctly, and with great. seatn^j 
by fiallantyne. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. Qd. . ' 

THE FABLES of DRYDEN. A New Eir? low. 
To -which is prefixed^ a Critical Essay, by l)lr. 
AIKIN. With Eight Plates^ after Designs by Stoi- 
hard. Foolscap 8vo. ^s. 

.... .i-J 

51. 
• TO[E PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSI^RE, 
pnnted from the Text of S^omel Jobo^ooi Geoq;e 
Steevens^ and Isaac Reed. Embedlished widi elegant 
Vignette Engravings, from Paintings by Howani^ 
Smirke, Stomard, Thomson, Westall^ &c. In. 12 
roL 8vo. finely printed by Ballantpei prioe 6l/6a. 
ia boards; or« on Royal Papcr> with jhrodf lo^pr^wqHl 
of the Plates. 101. 161. J 

DIFINITY. 
• 52. 

AN ATTEMPT to prove the TRUTH of CHRIS- 
TI ANITY from the Wisdom displayed in its origimd 
Establishment, and from the History of false and cor* 
rupted Systems of Religion : in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 
1808, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. Joan 
■ B^MPTON, M. A. Canon of Salisbury. By JOHN 
PENROSE, M. A. of Corpus Christi ColleglB. Svo/^s. 

INSTITUTES of BIBLICAL CRITICISM, or 

Heads of the Course of Lectures oa that S^Va^v^RXi 
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in \hc \*u\\iV->Uv aiul King** College, Abenlecn. B) 
(.ll.lihUr GLHARD, D. D. Professor ot Divuiit). 
•-xu. 10s. Cd. 

\ TREATl!>r: on SELF-KNOWLEDGE. By 
JOHN' MASON, A. M. A Ntw Kdition. IVmicd 
in the moht bcaiuiful mauner^ by Ballactyne. Fools- 
cap Svo. 6s. 

*t^* The same Work upon a larger and finer Paper. 
lOi. Gd. 

55. 
A Nbw Volume of sermons, on various Sub- 
jects. By JOHN £IDLAK£> B. A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*' Thc<e are plca«iini; and edifying compositions ; the language 
is neat and clear ; the piety rational and benevolent." — Ciitical 
Heviev, 

56. 

SERMONS. By the late WILLIAM CRAIG, 

D. D. Mi ni.4t(T of St. Andrew's Church, Glasgow. A 
New Edition, with additional Sermons, and a Life 
of the Author. 2 vol. 8vo. \5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

57. 

THE SHEPHERD'S GUIDE; beingaPKAcxicAi. 
Treatise on the Diseases of Sheep, their Causes, 
and the best Means of preventing them. With Ob- . 
servn lions on the most suitable Farm- Stocking, for 
the various Climates of this Country. By JAMES 
HOGG, the Ettrick Shepherd. Svo. /s. O'd. 

*« We waimly recommend this work to the attention offer- 
men, as the woik of an honest and intelligent shepherd, en* 
duw'cd with a large portion of sound judgment' ainl accurate ob- 
servation." — /1f>penJix to Critical Rrvic*iVt Jan. iScMS^ p, r^i^ 
Ol. Vf 
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THE GENTLE SHEPHERD j a Pastoral Comedy. 
By ALLAJI RAMSAY. With a Glossaiy . ANbw 
Epiifioisf, printed correcdy, and with great. a^t^efi^, 
by fiallantyne. Foolscap 8yo. 4s. Qd. 

' THE FABLES of DRYDEN. A Nbw BirrioN. 
To '"wkiek is prefixed, a Critical Bssay, bjr Dk*. 
AIKIN. With Eight Plates^ after Desig&s by $tot- 
Foolscap 



nam., nooucan hvo. oa. ■ *..>/) 
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51. 
^ vTHf; PLAYS of WILLTAM SHAKSjffiARE, 
3]Hioted from the Text of S^ox^el Jobo^oor Geoq;e 

5ieeveQa^ and Isaac Reed. Embellished whh islejsapt 
.'^^t|e Engravings, from Fainting by Howar9> 
Smifke, Stothard> Thomson, Westall, kc. fix,i2 
t^ Bvo. finely printed by Bapantpei^ric^ 6^/62. 
. Jii» !p6ac^; <Mr« on Royal Paper> with Jhrodf Injiipr6INnc^ 
of the Plates, lifl. l6s. /-^ 

52. 

* '. AN ATTEMPT to prove the TRUTH of CHRfJi- 
TI ANITT from the Wisdom displayed in its orjghi)al 
Establisliment, and from the Histor}' of false andbcT* 
rupted Systems of Religion : in a Serlos of Discours^tf 
preached before theUniversityofOxfordria the Year 
1808, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev* Joan 
'Bauwou, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By JOHN 
PENROSE, M. A. of Corpus Cbnsti CollegiB« Svo^'fts. 

53. 
INSTITUTES of BIBLICAL CRITICISM, or 

Heads of the Course of Le^ores o& that Subject,- r6ad 



o^ 



MisceUanies, 



Principal CoDtenti of the Work : 
Astronomy^ Ink-midcing, 



Bleaching, 

Bread-making, 

Brewing, 

Calico-printing, 

Cements, 

Chemistry, 

Crayon-painting, 

Currying, 

Drawing, 

Dyeing, 

Electricity, 

Engraving, 

Engraving in Aquatinta 

Engraving on Stone, 

Engraving on Wood, 

Etching, 

Etching on Glass, 

Galvanism, 

Gildings 

Glass, 

Hydraulics 



Japmmng, 

Lacquering, 

Lutes, 

Magnetism, 

Mechanics* 

Mezzotinto Scraping, 

Moulding and Casting, 

Optics, 

Painting Transparencies, . 

Pneumatics, 

Potash, 

Pottery, 

Refining, 

Silvering, 

Soda, 

Soldering, 

Staining and remoimfg 

Stains, 
Tanning, 
Tinning, 
Varnishing, 



Hydrostatics, 

And a great Variety of miscellaneona Articles. 

61. 
A DICTIONARY of the SPANISH.and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES. Compiled frott" the Dic- 
tionary of the Academy at Madfid, and Dr. Joinr- 
soif*s English Dictionary, Barbtti, Nbvman, and 
others. Two vol. large 8Vo. 

62. 

A POCKET DICTIONARY of the MARINE 

TERMS of the Spanish, Portugubzi, Jta^ak* 

and German Languages, whh an £nglish-French 

and French -English Index; being a Collection of a 
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great Variety of the most useful Sea Ternu in (he 
above Idioms. Bjr HENRY NEUMAN, Author of 
the Spanish and English Dictionary. The Sbcono 
Editiok, small 8vo. 7^* hound. 

63. 

HINTS to the Beafera of WALKING^TICKS 
and UMBRELLAS. With Six Caricature KataA 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

PICTURE of EDINBURGH j containing t Hfei 
t0)7 and Description of the City» with a particu&r 
Account of every remarkable Object in^ or Establish* 
ment connected with^ the Scottish Metropolis. "Ihr 
J. STARK. Illustrated with a Flan> and upwaro 
of thirty Engravings on Wood. iSmo. 6s. 

'* This is a neatly-printed and convenient little book'. Tt U 
also well written, and gives a very^satisfoctoiy account of all thte 
memorable circumstances ia the history of Edinburgh."— JNrijil 
Offitic, vol. uviii. 

65. 
THE NEW TABLET of MEMORY ; shewing 
every memorable Event in History^ from the earliest 
Period to the Year 1807 : classed uncter distinct 
Heads, with their Dates ; comprehending an Epitome 
of English History, with an exact Chronology of 
Eminent Men, &c. To which are annexed, several 
use(\il Lists. New Edition, with many hundred 
additional Articles. To which, is now prefixed, a 
veny useful Chart of British and Foreign Histoiy. lu 
a neatly printed Pocket Volume. 4s.^ 6d. 

60. 

THE LADY'S ECONOMICAL ASSISTANT; 
or, tfa« Art op Cutting Out, and Makino^ the 
MOST usBcuL Aaticlbs of Wbarino Appakbz., 
\vrnrouT Waste y explained by the clbajiest Di« 
abctions, and by numerous Sngr^vings of a^vbo* 
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pRXATi and TASTEFUL PATTERNS. Designed for Do*- 
mcstic Ufc. By A LADY. In a Quarto Volurae, 
contaiiking Six-and-Tliirty large Plates and Wood 
Cuts. Price 12s. 

67. 

• A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
formed upon Principlbs of Economy, and adapted 
to the Use of Private Families. Comprbiug also, 
the Art of Carving, Observations on the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy and Poultry Yard) Instructions 
for Home Brewery, Wines, &c.; Cookery for the 
Sick, and for the Poor 3 many very useful miscel- 
laneous Receipts, and Directions proper to be 
given to Servants both in Town and Country. To 
which is prefixed, an Essay on Domestic Economy 
and Household Management, containing many 
Observations which will be found exceedingly usefiil 
to the Mistress of a Family. By A LADY. A New- 
Edition, in a neat and closely printed Volume, con* 
laining Ten useful Plates. Foolscap 8vo. 7s • ^. 

'* This is really one of the most practically useful books of 
any which we have seen on the subject. The lady who has 
written it, has not studied how to form expensive articles for 
luxurious tables, but to combine elegance with economy. She 
has given her directions in a plain sensible manner that every 
body can understand ; and these are not confine d merely to 
cookery, but arc extended to a variety of objcv ts in u&e io fa- 
milies ; by which means, the utility of the book is very much 
increased indeed.** — Anti^yaeohin Review. 

** We will conclude with the mention of a I^Mfy's book on 
C09kery, which, because our account of it vras jocular, some 
readers have supposed we meant to slight. This was by no 
means the case. We considered cookeiy as ^ art not demand- 
ing a grave discussion from grave men, but the book we believe 
to be a good one ; and more practically useful thaa most that 
have appeared, especially for private fitsnilies."— ^rffiiil Critic, 

— — ^^^■^^^^■^— 
Merchants, Schools, Reading Societies, public InsiitU'' 

iicns, ksfc, may he supplied with Books in every Clas s 

^literature, at a very liberal jUlowance, " 
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